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PREFACE. 

This Review deals with the progress "of cducatioa in. British India during" 
the five years’ period from the 1st April 1932 to the 31st March 1937. It' 
follows generally the plan of the previous Review and is mainly based on the 
provincial educational reports which are the work of the following officers : — * 

Madras . . . . Mr. H. F. Saunders, M.A., I.E.S. 

Bombay . . .... Mr. W. Grieve, M.A., B.Sc., O.I.B., I.E.S. 

Bengal . . , ... IMr. A. R, Chanda, M.A., I.E.S. 

United Provinces . . l^Ir. J. C. PowelTj-Prioe, M.A., I.E.S. 

Punjab . . ... Mr. W. H. F. Armstrong, M.A., I.E.S 

Burma . . . . ^Ir. P. B. Quinl^vn, B.A., I.E.S. 

Bihar. . ... ... hir. F. R. Blair, M.A., I.E.S, 

Central Provinces and Mr. F. K. Clark, M.A., I.E.S. ' 

Berar. ' 

.^sam . . . . Mr. G. A. S.mall, B.A., I.E.S. ’ 

North-West Frontier Mr. T. C. Orgill, M.A., G.I.E., I.E.S. 

' Pro-vince. 

Sind ' .. Khan Bahadur G. N. Kazi, B.A., M.B.E. 

Orissa 

Ooorg 

Delhi 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Baluchistan 

I am much indebted ,to these officers whose valuable reports have been, 
feeely used in compiling this Review, sometimes without acknowledgment* 
My gratitude is also due to the authorities of the universities in India "who 
have furnished special reports which I have used in the chapter on university 
education. I am also grateful to the Director-General, Indian Medical Service, 
the Director of Military Training, the Inspector General of Forests, the Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and to others who Jiave 
supplied information on the educational aspects of the subjects dealt with 
by them. 

My indebtedness to the above and to all others who have assisted in the 
compilation of this report is much increased by the fact that it deals "with a- 
period prior to my taking up my duties as Educational Commissioner in India 
and I have consequently been much more dependent than my predecessors* 


Mr. H. Dippie, M.A., C.I.E., D.S.O. 

I.E.S. 

Mr. M. S. H. Thompson, B.A, I.E.S. 


Rev, J. C. Chattbrjee, M.A. 


Mr. Lcitch Wilson, M.A. 



on the nnsiflinneo of othoni. For thc-pnme reason I liavo confined rnyeelf al- 
most entirely to the arrangement of the matter cupplied and to verbal editing 
where required. I liave made no attempt in the Heport to e-raminc critically 
any of the opinions quoted or the hopc.s and feara cxprc.'ssed. Some apology 
ia perhaps ncede<l for the appc-aranee of the word ' vernacular ' in various con- 
nections in this survey. Although there i.s now general agreement that ita 
use should be avoided it was in common u.so during the quinquennium under 
review. Jfnrcover even now no alternatives, which are both intelligible and 
concise have yet been found for sucli exprcs.sion.s ns vernacular or anglo- 
vcrnacular schools, etc. 

I catmot help feeling that the practical value of a survey of this kind 
would bo substantially enhaneerl if the interval of time between its publication 
and the period to which it relates could be reduced to a minimum. Tho task 
of collecting and collating the facta and figures of educational development 
•over so vast a field as India i snot one which can bo completed in a month or 
two under any circumstance, but with full consciousness of the difficulties 
involved I trust that whoever is responsible for the next quinquennial review 
will take such steps ns are possible to expedite its issue. 

Finally I have to record with great regret that 3fr, Aldus Salnm, Secre- 
tory of the Central Advi.sory Hoard of Education, who compiled the first draft 
of this report with his usual conscientious care, died suddenly just after hii 
portion of tho work was completed. 

... JOHN SARGExN'T, 
Educational Commissioner 
fcith the Government of India, 

SiKLA ; ' - 

Tho 20th July J939. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Main Features of the Quinquennium. 

(r) Financial depression. 

The end of the quinquennium under review (1932-37) marks the close of 
the period of the first reformed constitution introduced in the provinces in 
1921 and the beginning of an era of provincial autonomy in India, It was 
unfortunate that the introduction of the reformed constitution in 1921, when 
Indian education in the provinces was placed under the control of a Minister 
lesponsible to the Legislature, coincided .with a period of financial stress. 

2. In spite ;Of this the Review of 1922-27, which recorded the events of 
the early period of the reformed constitution, was able to strike an optimistic 
note in regard to the future : — 

“ Tlw pogfc-war economio .diitresa har-.gradu»lly disappeared and the conseqnenl 
.gradual financial imprOTemeht has been reflected in the accelerated rate of progress in the 
«zx>ansion of, education. The, non-cooperation movement also, which cast a shadow over 
the closing years of the last quinquennium, had become almost a spent force by the end of 
1922, .'and much of the ground that had, been lost between 1920 and 1922 was regained 
during the following year. A period, which has witnessed great political changes, some 
economic improvement and the gradual cessation of non-cooperation activities, has also 
■mtnessed an exceptionally large increase in the numbers of educational institutionB and 
•of scholars under instruction, the undertaking of many new educational ventures and the 
development and fruition of schemes initiated in the previous quinquennium^. — The' 
progress of education has, .on the whole, been very satisfactory and bids fair for the future. — 
The foundations of further advance under new conditions m the years to come have heen 
laid.” * 

, 3. The subsequent Review of 1927-32 did not confirm these expecta- 
tions. Instead, “ economic distress, far exceeding in magnitude and intensity 
even that e:q)erienced in the post-war years, has intervened ; expenditure has 
been cut down in all directions ; the pace of expansion has been retarded ; 
political life has been disturbed ; commtmal bitterness has been accentuated.”® 

4. Although the situation during the quinquennium ■under review was not 
so gloomy as that depicted in the last Review, serious causes for anxiety still 
remain. ■' 

The Bengal Report for instance states that “ the most evident result of this 
financial stringency has been that the province no longer occupies the position 
it had in the education world of India before the inauguration of the Reforms.”^ 


^ 9th Q. R., page 1. * 9th Q. R., page 14. *' 10th Q. R., page 1. * Bengal, page 2. 
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The Bengal Government’s resolution on education in 1935 also observes 
that “ the result for education has been disastrous. What was bad has be- 
come worse and what was tolerable has in many instances become bad. Im- 
provements long meditated and long overdue had to be postponed mdefimtcly, 
and instead of even normal progress, there was at many points a visib e 
retrogression.”^ 

The Bombay Beport records that “ the outstanding feature of the quin- 
quennium under review has undoubtedly been fmaucial stringency. In every 
year of the period a substantial cut has been made in the allotment for educa- 
tion, and this has hung like a millstone round the neck of the department 
and handicapped all educational activity.”* 

In the same strain, the United Provinces report that economic depres- 
sion has affected the progress of education in the province, and ‘‘consolidation 
rather than extension has been the watchword of the period under review.”^ 
The Punjab Government abo observe that “ the existing financial stringency 
and economic depression have had unfavourable repercussions on the enrol-'- 
ment and number of schoob.”^ 


5. It b, however, gratifying to find that in spite of financial stringency, , 
it has been possible in many places to maintain if not to e.xtend the existing 
facilities for education. In' Sladras, “ measures of retrenchnient were so 
designed as not to cause any curtailment of the facilities for education already 
available.”® In Bombay, ‘‘by strict economies, by ' sticldng ’ to' essentials' 
and by- attempting to centralise as far as possible it' has-been possiblfe not 
merely to carry on but' actually to show some expansion and progress.”*' 
In other provinces also, despite financial stress, some progress is recorded. 

- 6. It is abo satisfactory to note that the general economic depression 
appears to be gradually decreasing and the policy of retrenchment introduced 
for economic reasons is being gradually relaxed in some pro'vinces. For example,, 
in Matbas “ the cut of 3- 5 per cent, imposed at the end of the pre'vious quin- 
quenmum on educational grants to aided institutions and subsidies to local 
bodies was reduced to 2 per cent, in 1932-33 and was removed altogether 
in 1933-34. The embargo placed on the admission of new schemes for building 
and equipment grants was withdrawn in 1934-35.”^ Burma abo reports 
that at the beginning of the year 1935-3G the clouds of depression began 
rae and the last two years of the quinquennium were a period of survey 'with 
a view to reconstruction and reorganization. Some temporary repairs have 
abeady been effected.”® These are hopeful signs. 


(ii) Reorgantzalion in education. 

, outcome of these years of depression has been tbe emergence 

o a widely spread dbsatisfact'ion with tbe present system of education. There 
appeam to be a consensus of opiuiou that the system is not practical enough, 
no s ciently in touch irith the child’s environment and experience and not 


1 _ . * Bombay. page 6. 

® ilnilrao t, * Bunjab, page 1 (Government Eesolntion). 

’ : Bombay, page6. 

’ ^ ° ' Burma, page 1. 
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adequately related to the needs of later life. Secondary education in parti- 
cular is regarded as too academic and as suffering from a lack of variety. Pro- 
bably at no period in India’s history has there been a livelier interest in and 
concern for the future of education than at the present moment. 

8. Report after report has also referred to the unfortunate tendency of 
secondary education to accentuate the drift of unsuitable pupils towards 
higher literary education; to the wastage in primary schools which retards 
progress towards the attainment of literacy ; to the lack of control by provin- 
cial Governments over the educational activities of local bodie.s ; to the absence 
,-of co-ordination in educational activities ; and to shortcomings in the existing 
system. All these are deeply rooted in the past and cannot be eradicated at 
.once. But it is satisfactory to observe that India generally is becoming alive 
-to these defects and is seriously considering the question of educational rc- 
^ construction. 

9. The Third Conference of Indian Universities, wliich was convened in 
Delhi in March 1931, suggested a radical readjustment of the present system 
in schools in such a way that a large number of pupils should be diverted at 
the completion' of the secondary course either to occupations or to separate 

.vocational institutions. The recent Punjab University Committee repre- 
sented that a thorough overhauling of the education given at school is an 
-essential preliminary to the improvement of university teaching. The Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces published an important resolution on the re- 
organization of secondary education and emphasised that “ the value of uni- 
versity education is impaired by the presence in universities of a large nuiiiber 
-of students who are unfit for higher literary or scientific education ; that these 
students cannot hope to obtain employment which would justify the e.vpense 
of their education and that the only feasible remedy is to divert them to prac- 
tical pursuits in the pre-rmiversity stage.” The Bengal Government also 
have published a comprehensive scheme of educational reconstruction. 

10. During the quinquennium, a committee popularly known as the Sapru 
Committee from the name of its distinguished chairman, was appointed to 
investigate the question of unemployment among educated young men and to 
suggest practical ways and means for reducing the same. Its report con- 
tains valuable suggestions for the reorganization of education. The Govern- 
ment of the United Produces have appointed another committee represen- 
tative of all interests under the same distinguished chairman to report on the 
steps necessary to bring into effect that reorganization of secondary education 
which all now recognise as essential. The Vernacular and Vocational Educa- 
tion Reorganization Committee, Burma, has made an admirable survey of 
i;he whole field of education in the province and has made far-reaching pro- 
posals for reconstruction. The Unemployment Committee, Bihar, has also 
rnade valuable recommendations about educational reorganization in its rela- 
tion to unemployment. The Central Provinces Educational Reconstruction 
and Vocational Education Committee has also explored the possibilities of 
■educational reconstruction. In Assam, a provincial Conference was convened 
at Shillong to discuss the same problem. 
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Central Advisory Board of Education has been revived and is 
engaged in advising the Central and Provincial Governments as to the Imes 
in -which educational reorganization should follow. On its recommendation, 
the Government of India brought out two educational experts from England, 
Mr. A. Abbott, formerly Chief Inspector of Technical Schools and Mr. S. H. 
"Wood, Director of Intelligence, Board of Education, to advise on the prob - 
lems of educational reorganization and vocational education, and their valuable 
report was published in 1937.( “ ) 

12. There has thus, been a good deal of reconnaissance, and the major 
defects of the present educational system have been located. There seems to 
be general agreement that the outstanding need is to place the whole system, 
in its present state admittedly topheavy, on a really firm and stable basis. 
This means a determined attack on the vast problem of universal primary 
education. The first step therefore is -to plan this attack in the light of local 
conditions and the resources available, and the second is to translate it into 
action. Those who beheve that India’s future destinies will be largely deter- 
mined by the education which is pro-vided today for the citizens of tomorrow 
■will need little persuading as to the urgency of this problem. 

(nt) Schools and pupils. 

The table below gives the total number of institutions and pupils reading 
in them. 


TABLE I. 

Total number of institutions {reoognised and unrecognised) and pupils. 



1922. 

i 1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Institutions 

208,106 

246,264 

257,792 

265,709 

Increase . . 

•• 

+38,158 

+11,528 

—2,083 

Pupils .. .. 

1 

8,381,350 

11,157,496 

12.766,637 

14,146,038 

Increase . . 

•• 

+2,776,146 

+ 1.609,041 

+ 1,379,601 


Ihese figures indicate that the continued financial depression has adver- 
sely affected the pace of expansion. In 1927, there was an increase of 38 168 
institutions vrith an additional enrolment of 2,776,146. In 1932 the cones 
pondmg figures were 11,628 and 1,609,041. In 1937, there was actuaUy a 
? iMtitutions As, however, the number of pupils rose by 

1,3/9,601, It IS to be hoped that the schools which have disappeared were 
the smaller and less efficient ones were 


( “ ) Vide page 27 also. 
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14. The table below shows how ‘the number of institutions and their 
enrolment have fluctuated during the present quinquennium. 

TABLE II. 


Number of institutions and pupils during 1932-37. 


Tear. 

InstitutionB. 

Pupils. 

1931-32 

, , 


• • • « 


267,792 

12,766,637 

1932-33 


• • 


-• 

266,347 

12,863,632 

1933-34 

• • 

■ • 


• <» 

266,724 

13,172,890 

1934-36 

• • 

• • 

. . 


266,263 

13,606,869 

1936-36 

• • 

• ■ 

. . 

• • 

264,211 

13,816,149 

1936-37 

• • 

• « 

• • 

•• 

266,709 

14,146,038 


There was a gradual increase in the number of institutions from 1926-27 
to the beginning of 1931-32 when an aimual increase of between two and three 
thousand schools was suddenly replaced by an actual decrease of twice that 
amount. There was a further decrease of 2,445 in the number of institutions 
in 1932-33. Since then the ntunber has practically remained stationary with 
slight variations in each subsequent year. 

But in spite of a reduction in the number of institutions, there has been an 
annual increase of about 3 lakhs of pupils during each ofthe year since 1932-33. 
This indicates that the development of the better schools has outpaced the 
elimination of weaker and inefficient schools. It further points to the 
wholesome reaction in favour of the policy of concentration and consolidation 
of schools which has been adopted in several provinces. 

16. The tables below give the figures of recognised and imrecognised 
educational institutions separately. 

TABLE III. 


Total number of recognised institutions and their enrolment. 



1922.J 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Recognised institutions 

173,311 

211,048 

222,804 

218,789 

Increase. 


-F37,737 

-f 11,766 

—4,015 

Pupils 

7,742,226 

11,629,360- 

12,122,466 

13,434,382 

Increase 

•• 

-^2,787,026 

1 

4-693,116 

4-1,311,916 
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There has been a slackening in the rate of expansion in almost all the 
provinces. In three provinces, vis., Madras, the United Pro\’incc3 and the 
Punjab, there has been an actual decrease in the number of schools. 

In Madras, the reduction in the number of institutions is accounted for 
partly by the transfer to the new province of Orissa of a number of schools 
and partly to the campaign recently instituted against xuieconomic, super- 
fluous and inefiicient elementary schools vhich has resulted in the weeding 
out of a good many unsatisfactory schools. In fact, the transfer of a number 
of institutions to the newly formed province of Orissa has materially affected 
the figmres for Madras, and this must be borne in mind when makiiig any com- 
parison with previous years. 

In the United Provinces also, the decrease in the number of schools is 
attributed to the elimination of small and miccononiical district board schools, 
and it is stated that their closure has not had the effect of reducing the number 
of pupils rmder instruction. 

The Punjab also reports that the drop in the number of recognised schools 
is " due to the closure, and reduction in status of a large number of unecono- 
mical and unsuccessful lower middle schools and to the abolition of unneces- 
sary and wasteful adult schools.”^ 

It will be seen that all the three provinces, in which a decrease has occurred , 
attribute it to the same satisfactory cause and there is therefore no reason for 
anxiety. 

17. The following table classifies institutions according to manage- 
ment. 

* Punjab, page 6. 
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Institutions classified according to management. 
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TABLE rai. 

Total number of pupils in all instilutwns, by provinces. 


' 

Brovin re- 

1927. 

1032. 

1937. 

JncTtaso j 

between 

1932-37. 

InctcifO 

between 

1927.37. 

lladma . . ■ • • • 

2,r,23,l8S 

2,921,882 

3,181,871 

2.50,989 

058,083 

Bombay . . • ■ • • 

1,151,128 

1,33.5,517 

1,33.5,889 


• 

Bengal . . 

2,313,350 

2,783,225 

3.205,890 

122,071 

802,510 

United ProTincca . . 

1,3I0,-I01 

1,517,088 

1,010.109 

131,181 

299,708 

Punjab . . 

1 1,182,730 

1 1,333,507 

1,285,082 

—17,885 

102,910 

Burma . . 

015,972 

1 

Cl 

750,101 

29,058 

110,492 

Bibar 

1,108,491 

1,091,62.'! 

1,007,108 

* 1 

* 

Central Provinces and Bernr 

1 399,289 

•159,912 

199,83 1 

39,892 

100,515 

Assam 

288,020 

372 318 

159,878 

87,500 

171,238 

North-West Frontier Province 

C9,7IS 

88,109 

98,880 

10,120 

29,171 

Sind 


« 

102.807 

• 

* 

Orissa 

» 

• 

331,088 

• 


Centrally Administered Areas 

1 95,27( 

) 128,370 

111,073 

12,703 

15,803 

British India 

. 11,157, -101 

5 12,700,53' 

r 14,11C,03E 

i 1,379,501 

2,088,5-12 


*In 1020-27 and 1931-32 Sind formed part of Bombay, nnd Orissa of Bihar, vhilo in 1030-37 
tbey TTcte coTisUltilcd in\o separate prormcca. lienee no comparison has been made. 


19. It is surprising tljat the Bunjali, ivLich recorded an increase of over 
lakhs of pupils during the pre\'iouB quinquennium, shows a decrease of about 
48,000 in the number of pupils during the present quinquennium. It is, 
however, noticeable that the numerical retrogression of the first three years 
of the quinquennium, which amounted to a fall of 05,000 in the aggregate, has 
been coimteracted by a steady increase during the last two years. The Punjab 
report ascribes the numerical decline to a number of causes : “ The fall in 
the enrolment of special schools, which is due to the closure of wasteful adult 
schools, should not give any cause for perturbation. In the primary schools 
the enrolment has decreased mainly because of the prevalence of economic 
depression in rural areas, retrenchment in local body budgets and partly due 
to the closine of unnecessary schools, to efiorts at consolidation and concen- 
tration, stricter vigilance over regularity of attendance and genuineness -of 
enrolment and to insistence on an even and well regulated flow of class pro- 
motions. In the secondary schools the fall is accounted for by financial 
stringency and the clc.urr'’ orreduction of a number of unnecessary lower middle 
schools to the prima’’;? ({tutus for lack of adequate enrolment.”^ 

* Pnnjab, page 8. 
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20. Tile figures sliowing tlie distribution of pupils 
stages of education are of interest. 


between tbe several 


TABLE IX. 

Pupils according to stages of instruction. 


Stage. 

1927. 

1932, 

1937. 

Increase 

between 

1927-32. 

Increase 

between 

1932-37. 

Collegiate stage — 

/ Arts and Science 

70,428 

79,139 

95,945 

8,711 

16,806 

\ Professional . . 

17,951 

18,392 

21,311 

441 

2,919 

High stage 

277,970 

344,758 

432,038 

66,788 

87,280 

Middle stage 

713,939 

980,514 

1,142,254 

266,575 

161,740 

Primary stage 

9,120,458 

10,427,980 

11,465,709 

1,307,522 

1,037,729 

Special institutions 

328,004 

271,094 

276,986 

—57,510 

5,892 

Unrecognised institutions . . 

628,140 

644,071 

711,656 

15,925 

67,585 

Total 

11,157,496 

12,706,.537* 

14,146,038t 

1,609,041 

1,379,501 


•Includes 5S9 pupils who were unclassified, 
tincludoa 1.99 pupils reading purely classics; 

There has been an all round increase in all stages of education. This may 
be regarded as satisfactory in view of the economic depression of the time. 

21. The following table illustrates the advance made by each community. 


TABLE X. 

Enrolment according to race or creed. 


Community. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase 

between 

1927-32. 

Increase 

between 

1932-37. 

Anglo-Indians and 

47,292 

48,801 

60,607 

1,609 

1,706 

Europeans. 

Indian Christians 

363,996 

432,452 

506,847 

68,456 

74,395 

Hindus 

7,046,745 

7,832,512 

8,829,084 

785,707 

996,672 

Muslims 

2,821,162 

3,408,758 

3,688,990 

687,596 

280,232 

Buddhists 

675,276 


663,270 


20,964 

Parsis 

19,529 


21,499 

870 

1,100 

SUths 

154,379 

190,336 

193,736 

35,957 

3,400 

Others 

128,304 


191,603 


2,264 

Total (a) 

11,157,496* 

12,766,537* 

14,146,038* 

1,609,041 

1,379.50 


(a) Total taken from the all-India tables. 

•Includes pupils (31 Gin 1927, 1,634 in 1932 and 4 girls in 1937) who were not plassifed 
according to race or creed. 
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There is little variation, in th.e figures for Anglo-Indian and European and 
Parsi communities as the vast majority of their children are already at school. 

The Hindus and Indian Cfirristians have made appreciable progress during 
the quinquennium. 

The rate of progress has been considerably slowed down in the case of the 
Muslims, Buddhists and Sikhs. This temporary set-back is probably due to 
financial depression. 

22. The figures showing the percentage of the total population which is 
receiving instruction in schools and colleges provide a valuable test of progress. 
The tables below illustrate the rate of advance during the last three quinquen- 
nia. 


TABLE SI. 


Pcrcenlage of total population receiving instruction in recognised institu- 
tions, by sexes. 


1 

j 

! 

1922. 

( 1927. 

i 

1 

1932. 

1937. 

Pcrcfntago of malM . . . . . . 1 

5-W 

1 

6-91 

6-96 

7-45 

Percentage of fem.ales . . . . . . j 

M2 

1-4G 

1-SO 

2-28 

Percentage of total .'. .. ! 

1 

[ 3-13 

[ 4-2G 

4-46 

4-94 


TABLE XII. 

Percentage of total population receiving ivslruclion in all vislitutions {recognised 


— 

1922. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Percentage of males 

I 5-49 

7-33 

7-33 

7-SO 

Percentage of females 

MS 

1-53 

1-89 

2-33 

Percentage of total 

fr\- _ _ 

3-39 

1 

4-51 

4-70 

C-20 


in igS'’ to 7 .Rr » too- population increased from 7-33 

onentW ft, female pupils from 1-89 to 2-38 Consc- 

inc'reaid 
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The total population on which these percentages for 1932 and 1937 have 
'been calculated is that of 1931 .census. Recent calculations on the basis^ of 
"this census have shoAvn that the percentage of children of cducable ago 
between the ages of 6 and 11 years) to the total population is approximately 
12 per cent. As stated in the United Provinces Report, “ at the rnost only 
15 per cent, of the population vdll under the most favourable conditions be 
Attending schools of all grades.” ^ In the whole of British India the 
percentage of pupils attending all types of schools to the total population 
is 5 ■ 2 only. There is thus much leeway to be made up. 

The provincial figures showing the percentage of population receiving 
instruction in (a) recognised institutions and (b) in all institutions, unrccog- 
xiised as well as recognised, are given in the tables below. 


TABLE XIII. 

Percentage of total ‘population receiving instruction in recognisccL institutions, by 

provinces. 


Province. 

1922. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madras 


. . 

4‘1 

5-77 

C-16 

7-1 

Bomb.ay 



4-6 

5-77 

5-95 

7-26 

Bengal . . ..- 

• • 

• • 

3-9 

4-90 

6-43 

C-27 

United Provinces . . - 



2-1 

2-82 

3-01 

3-27 ■ 

Punjab . , 


•• 

2-7 

5'25 

6-09 

4-83 

Burma 

.. 


2-6 

3-30 

3-58 

3-72 

Bihar . . 

. . 

.. 

2'2 

3-13 

3-58 

2-91 

Central Provinces and Berar 

.. 

. . 

2-4 

2-81 

2-90 

3-12 

Assam . . 


.. 

2-7 

3-56 

4-04 

4-9 

North-West Frontier Province 



2-2 

2-80 

3-46 

3-9 

Sind 



* 

* 

* 

4-7 

Orissa . . 


.. 

* 

* 


3-9 

Coorg . . 


. • 

0>2 

5-40 

G-2 

7-07 

Delhi 


. « 

3-1 

6-00 

6-7 

7-5 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

. - 


2-1 

2-60 

3-8 

4-4 

Baluchistan 

. . 


1-0 

1-30 

1-G 

1-2 

Bangalore 



10 -,2 

11-30 

12-3 

13-7 

Other Adnunisterod Areas 

-- 



7-30 

9-3 

12-1 

British India 


3-1 

4-3 

4-S ' 

4-9 


* Sind wa3 included in Bombay, and Orissa in Bihar, npto tho 31st March 1936. 

* U. P., page 8. 
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TABLE XIV. 


Percentage of total population receiving instruction in all institutions {recognised 
and unrecognised), by provinces. 


Province. 


1922. 1927. 1932. 1937. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Brovinces 
Punjab 
Burma . . 

Bihar . . 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Assam . , 

Nortb'West Prontier Province 
Sind .. 

Orissa , , 

Coorg . . 

ueibi .. ;; 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Baluchistan 

Bangalore 

Other Administered Areas 


British India 


* Sind waa inclnded in Bombay, and Orissa in Bihar, upto the 31st March 1936. 


{iv) Educatunal expenditure 
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MAIN TT1ATUBE8 OF THE Q'OINQ'DENNItrM. 

28. The tables below, which show the average annual cost per pupil, 
disclose striking variations between provinces. 


TABLE XX. 

Total average annual cost per pupil in institutions for hoys and girls, 

1936 - 37 . 





Total cost per pupil in 



Province. 


Arts 

Colleges. 

High 

Schools. 

English 

middle 

Schools.' 

P'emacular 

middle 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools. 

All insti- 
tutions. 

♦ / 


Es. 

Ea. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Madras 

. . 

244-81 

60-63 

42-85 

. 

8-20 

17-38 

Bombay 


225-99 

70-70 

41-63 

• • 

16-65 

28-93 

Bengal 

• • 

14G-38 

40-54 

17-65 

14-31 

3-40 

14-47 

United Provinces 

• • 

*397-77 

t69-81 

60-82 

20-04 

7-43 

25-48 

Punjab . . • 

• • 

204-14 

45-27 

30-21 

16-19 

10-78 

28-02 

Burma 

• • 

474-71 

67-09 

84-86 

18-46 

7-08 

30-30 

Bihar 


290-43 

44-56 

19-06 

14-76 

6-47 

17-80 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

243-37 

120-46 

42-00 

12-91 

11-03 

23-08 

Assam 

- • 

211-36 

41-76 

17-80 

8-81 

4-55 

13-66 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

365-27 

46-66 

29-49 

18-89 

13-10 

33-49 

Sind 


243-69 

73-60 

49-67 

.. 

20-09 

33-62 

Orissa 

• • 

402 -OS 

67-29 

25-18 

15-20 

6-79 

12-92 

Coorg 

• • 

-- 

60-11 

-- 

- 

12-49 

23-96 

Delhi 


216-63 

65-05 

29-98 

29-00 

21-63 

69-71 

Ajmer-Merwara 

. 

258-04 

75-72 

47-67 

44-90 

14-45 

37-34 

Baluchistan 

• • 


43-97 

38-04 


44-16 

68-17 

Bangalore . . 

• • 

167-48 

81-67 

35-32 

17-29 

16-60 

64-32 

Other Administered 
Areas, 

1,866-23 

64-79 

41-20 

-- 

19-00 

60-62 


* Includes the cost in Intermediate colleges, 
t Excludes the cost in Intermediate colleges. 
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TABLE XXI, 


Average annual cost 'per pupil to Government in institutions for Boys and girb^ 

1936-37. 


Province. 

Cost per pupil to GoTcmment in 

.-VI! instj. 
tutions. 

Arts 

Colleges. 

High 

Schools. 

English 

middle 

Schools. 

Vernacular 

middle 

Schools. 

Primary 

Schools, 

Madras 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

79-02 

12-16 

14-03 


4-55 

7-03 

Bombay 

45-09 

16-30 

8-07 



n-97 

Bengal 

49-77 

7-26 

1-79 

1-87 

1 * 0S 

4-49 

United Provinces 

188-96 

37-15 

17-64 

11-16 

4-74 

13-40 

Punjab 

62-89 

15-61 

9-37 

11-00 

G-25 

14-33 

Burma 

320-87 

24-00 

33-49 

1-07 

0-52 

10-16 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and 
Berar, 

205-47 

142-05 

13-02 

48-79 

1-24 

10-45 

0-52 

4-33 

0-05 

4-00 

5-05 

9-95 

Assam 

Kortb-West Frontier 
Province. 

127-97 

210-60 

22-70 

24-56 

4-63 

15-68 

2-93 

16-48 

2-89 

8-56 

7-39 

22 - 10 - 

Sind 

Orissa 

Coorg 

Delhi , . ; ; 

Ajmer-Mervara 

Baluchistan 

Bangalore . . . * 

Other Administered 
Areas. 

22-98 

292-96 

4^31 

180-32 

- 44-12 

460-23 

19 - 70 
21-18 
42-87 

20 - 11 
30-02 
26-55 
21-94 
15-87 

5-09 

5-48 

io-47 

19-72 

17-06 

13-57 

15-26 

8-37 

is-oo 

28-62 

' 6-09 

11-02 

2-04 

7-14 

7- 10 
5-03 

38-06 

8 - 11 
9-34 

14-69 

6-02 

14-77 

23-70 

17 - 29 
46-70 

18 - 77 
16-93 


table xxn 

^fMf fcrageannmlcostperpupilin ins tiMions for boys, 1936-37. 


Province. 


ifadras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

^nited Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 
Bibar , , 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

As'am 

North-West" ProntiCT 
FrOTmee. 

Sind 
Orissa 
CooTg 
Delhi 

Ajmer-SIenrara 
Baluchistan 
Bangalore . . 

Other Administered 
Areas. 


iotal cost per pupil in 


Arts 

Colleges. 


Es. 

220-53 

220-00 

135-40 

• 385-63 

199-43 

474-71 

290-43 

240-63 

' 212-18 
414-54 

244-00 

397-57 

2i5-77 

25S-04 

157-47 

1 . 866-23 


High 

Schools. 

Es. 

47-58 

67-00 

38-10 

t6G-89 

42-76 

63 - 39 
42-88 

118-72 

40-28 

46-23 

72-00 

54-68 

69 - 48 

64 - 67 

70 - 13 
60-66 
87-30 

65 - 11 


English 

middle 

Schools. 

Es. 

40 - 20 
37-95 

16 - 79 
48-35 

29 - 20 
89-93 

18-25 

41 - 87 

17 - 13 
32-46 

47-63 

25-01 

2 - 4-48 
39-02 
39-00 

30 - 10 
36-15 


|Vemacular I 
middle 
Schools. 1 


Brimary 

Schools. 


Es. 


13 - 50 
21-00 
16-00 
18-60 

14 - 10 
12-70 

8-70 

19-10 


13-20 

22-30 

35-90 


14-40 




Es. 

7-89 

15- 00 

3- 50 
7-31 

10- 83 
7-59 
6-36 

.10-53 

4- 53 
13-13 

19-65 

5- 63 

11- 85 

18-88 

12- 45 
44-70 

16- 35 
18-28 


All insti- 
tutions. 


Es. 

13-06 

24-00 

12-10 

17 - 50 
23-35 

20-66 
13-09 

18 - 32 

9-SS 

27-89 

29-00 

10-33 

17 - 8L 

43-19 

32-43 

50-02 

39 - 96 - 

68-86 
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TABLE XXni. 


Average annual cost per pupil to Government in institutions for hoys; 

1936 - 37 . 


Province. 

1 Cost per pupil to Government in 

AU 

institu^ 

tions. 

Arts 

Colleges. 

High 

Schools. 

English 

middle 

Schools. 

Vernacular 

middle 

Schools. 

Pri- 

mary 

ScIiooIb. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Madras 

67-87 

9.60 

11-64 

-- 

4-43 

5-9S 

Bombay 

45-00 

15-00 

5-47 

-- 

9-00 

11-00 

Bengal 

45-30 

5-90 

• 1-29 

0-90 

1-10 

3-30 

United Provinces 

» 183-54 

t 36-27 

12-18 

11-40 

4-83 

10-24'- 

Punjab 

57-55 

13-25 

8-39 

11-60 

6-59 

12-05 

Burma . . . , 

326-86 

23-77 

37-70 

0-90 

0-49 

6-62- 

Bibar ' . . 

205-47 

11-81 j 

0-72 


0-01 

3-16- 

Central Provinces and 

142-61 

48-10 

16-58 

3-70 j 

3-55 

7-6T' 

Berar. I 







Assam . . . , 1 

128-31 

21-46 

3-78 

3-00 

2-90 

6-40- 

Nortb-West Frontier 

239-00 

24-00 

20-46 

18-00 

9-93 

19-09- 

Province. 




1 



Sind 

23-00 

20-00 

4-76 

-- 

12-00 

13-00- 

Orissa 

1 287-50 

17-73 

5-23 

6-30 

1-98 

4-36 

Coorg 

< . 

53-81 

. . 

. . 

6-04 

11-00- 

Delhi 

41-63 

19-32 

7-48 

17-20 

6-66 

13-76. 

Ajmer-Jlervrara 

180-32 

29-36 

10-54 

26-10 

5-22 

16-51 

Balucliistan 

. - 

36-94 

19-06 

. * 

40-28 

36-24 

Bangalore . . 

44-12 

20-33 

11-20 

5-70 

6-10 

12-09 

Other Administered 

400-23 

15-25 

11-55 


9-66 

13-37 

Areas. 








* Includes cost in intermediato Colleges, 
t Excludes cost in Intermediate Colleges. 


In Madras, Bengal, Bihar, Assam and Orissa, the total cost per pupil is - 
comparatively lower than in other provinces. This may be attributed to the - 
fact' that stipendiary or privately managed schools, -which are less expensive * 
than publicly managed schools, are more numerous .in these provinces. 

29. The follo'wing table classifies educational, expenditure according to- 
objects. 
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It is sigiufirant that- in spite of all the efforts \^'hich have been made to 
expand the system of primary education, the increase in expenditure is still 
greater on higher education than on primary education. There was an in- 
crease of over Es. lakhs in the expenditure on Arts Colleges and universi- 
ties, and of about Es. 681 lakhs in that of secondary schooLs, whereas there 
was an increase of Es. 25 lakhs only in the expenditure of primaiy schools. 
This emphasizes the need referred to earlier in this report for concentrating 
attention on the primary branch in the immediate future. 

On the other hand, large measures of economy were effected in the 
expeudittme on professional colleges, traiiung and other special schools, build- 
ings and in other miscellaneous expenditure. The largest reduction amount- 
ing to oyer Es. 29 lakhs was made in the expenditure on buildings. Next 
comes the reduction of over Es. 9| lakhs in the expenditure on training schools. 
This is disquieting as the facilities available for training teachers were 
already insufficient. 


(r) Conclusion. 

30. In spite of financial depression, the period under review has on the 
whole been' one of continuous if slow progress. Tliis chapter deals with 
certain main features of the quinquennium and considerations of space have 
precluded the inclusion in this introduction of any detailed analysis. This 
will form the subject of the chapters which follow. The table below 
shows at a glance the [general characteristics of educational development 
in Wjor p^o^'ince8. 


lIoECGI 


TABLE XXV. 

Main statistics of enrolment and expenditure in 1936-3 if, by provinces. 
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CRORE$ OF RUPEES. 


FIG. G. 


PUBUC AND TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON EDUDAJION. 



YEARS. 

(To face page Zi,) 
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CHAPTER II. 

Administration and Control.' 

( 7 ) The CnUrnl Government. 

"With tlio introduction of tlic constitutional reforms in 1921, Indian edu- 
cation became a " provincial transferred ” subject and vas placed under the 
charge of a Minister reponsible to the provincial legislative council. The con- 
trol and supervision exercised by the Government of India over education in 
the major provinces ceased. As stated in the Review of 1927 — 32, " many 
advantages have resulted from the transfer of rcsj)onsibility from the Govern- 
ment of India to provincial Governments ; in the development of initiative 
and the desire to exjicrimcnt, in the closer contact with public opinion, in the 
removal of delays caused by the necessity of referring all important questions 
to a distant authority. But there arc certain disadvantages, which were 
Bcarccly noticed at the time These disadvantagc.s arose mainly from an 
undue growth of provincial exclusiveness in educational inatter.s. In the 
words of the last Review, the Government of India, realizing the possibilities 
of these dangers, still desired to take part in educational discussiens end to 
assist provincial Governments by the disscmin.ation of valuable information 
and by arranging for meetings held with the object of promoting an interchange 
of thought and experience 

2. With this object in view, the Government of Inaia established in 1921 
a Central Advisorj’ Board of Education under the chairmanship of their 
Educational Commissioner. The principal functions of the Board were, to ofict 
expert adidee on all important educational matters that were referred to it 
and to conduct educational surveys, whenever required. It was also felt that 
with the devolution of responsibility for cducaticn to the provinces under the 
reforms, such an organization would serve to keep pro\"incial Govcniments 
in touch -with one another. This expectation was early realized, and 
the Board was showing evcr\ sign of fulfdling the puqiosc for a-hich it was set 
up, when as a result of the recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee it was abolished in 1923. 

3. Even at the time, the Government of India had doubts ns to the wds- 
dom of this step taken under pressure of the demand for economy that was 
then paramount, and before many years had passed, the need for the 
revival of the Board became emphatic. The system of education in dificrent 
parts of India had been subjected to strc-sscs which revealed the urgency of 
review and reform. In particular, the relation of the present system of educa- 
tion to the requirements of the employment market had become a question 
of national importance. The demand for a comprehensive examination of 
educational problems became insistent. While the autonomy of the province 
in education was recognised and welcomed, it was argued with force that the 
Government of India could not stand aloof but must make their contribution 
towards the pressing task of educational reconstruction. There was no reason 


^ lOLh Quinquennial Review, yngo 33. 
* lOlh Quinquennial Review, page 34. 
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to change the opinion that the inost valuable form yhich the 

menfB contribution could take would be the pro^^slon of 

of ideas and a reservoir of information. The^Central Advi.sory Board of Ednca^ 

tion was accordingly revived in August 1935 and its func loM we 

(a) to advise on any educational question which may he ^ . 

Government of India or by any provincial Government, and (b) call tor 

formation and advice regarding educational developrnents of special mtere 

or value to India ; to oxatoine tWs inforniatioii and circulate it ^ 

mendations to the Government of India and provincial Governments. 


4, The Honourable Member of His Excellency the Viceroy’s ExcOTtive 
Council in charge of the Department of Education, Health and Lands is C au 
man of the Board, the other members of which are the Educational Oon^^ 
sioner with the Government of India, ten nominees of the Government of mto 
of whom one at least shall iie a woman, one member of the Council of State 
elected by the Council of State, two members of the Legislative Assernbly elec^ 
ed by the Legislative Assembly, tliree members of the Inter-University Board 
nominated by the Tnter-Universit}' Board, India, and a representative of each 
provincial Government, who shall he either the Minister in charge of Educa- 
tion (or his deputy) or the Director of Public Instruction {or his deputy). The 
tenure of office of the non-official members of the Board is three years, while 
the official members continue' until they are replaced by others. There^ -is 
also a Secretary to the Board who is appointed by the Government of India, 


5. The Board is at liberfcj' to appoint standing and ad hoc committeea, 
and has the power of co-opting to these committees persons who are not mem- 
hers of the Board but possess special knowledge and experience of the prohlems 
referred to the committees. The Board has set up four standing committees, 
viz., (1) "Women’s Education Committee, (2) Secondary Education Committee, 
(3) Vernacular Education Committee and (4) \ ocational and Professional Edm 
cation Committee. - ' 

6. The inaugural meeting of the new Board was held in December 1935 
at which it foimulated proposals for a radical reconstruction of school educa- 
tion. The scheme contemplated the division of the school course into definite 
stages, each with clearly defined objectives, which would enable pupUs, on 
the TOmpletion of each stage, either to pass on with as little disturbance as 
possible to the ne.vt or to eater employment. It also prorided for the diver-' 
sion to practical occupations and vocational institutions of those pupils whose 
aptitudes appeared to lie in that direction. AJl the proi'inces have reviewed 
their system of education in the light of these suggestions, and several are con- 
sidering the possibilities of reconstruction on lines approximating to those put 
forward by the Board. 

The main subject for consideration before the Board at its second meeting 
m 1936 was that of primary education. The Board referred this question to 
its \ ernacular Education Committee which did not meet until after the 
quinquennium under reriew, 

w meeting the Board also considered the Report, which its 

omen s ducation Committee had presented on the primary education of 
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girls in India. The Committee made compreliensive and valuable recommenda- 
tions, and the Board in adopting the Committee’s report emphasized the need 
of regarding these recommendations not as pious aspirations but as immediate 
goals. The Government of India forwarded copies of this Report to Provincial 
Governments and Local Administration.s for consideration and necessary 
action. 

To judge from the action taken by the different provinces and their reac- 
tions to the advice of the Board, there is reason to hope that the Board will 
acquire considerable infliience on educational theory' and practice throughout 
India. 

7. In 1935, in connection with their ])ro))osals for a reconstruction of educa- 
tion in India, the Board expressed the opinion that the advice of experts should 
be obtained. After consulting the Provinces, and with their concurrence, 
the Government of India decided in 193G to invite ten persons of wide educa- 
tional experience and familiar with the most recent ideas in regard to technical 
and vocational instruction to assist the 'Prornnces in the task of educational 
reconstruction. The Board of Education in the United Kingdom, whose assist- 
ance had been sought in the selection of experts, secured the services of 
Mr. A. Abbott, C.B.E., formerly His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Technical 
Schools, Board of Education, England, and Mr. S. H. Wood. M.O., Director of 
Intelligence, Board of Education, England. Owing to the shortness of the 
notice, the Board of Education, England, were unable to select the full panel 
of ten as originally contemplated. 

8. Messrs. Abbott and Wood arrived in India in November 193G. As they 
considered that an intensive study of a limited area would be more profitable 
than a necessarily cursory survey of British India generally, they limited their 
investigation mainly to three provinces, viz., the United Pro^^nces, the Punjab 
and Delhi. They had the opportunity, howover, of discussions with adminis- 
trators, teachers and others concerned with education from practically every 
province. They were also present at the annual meeting of the Central Ad- 
visory Board of Education held in Dccombor 1936, and paid a short Ausit to 
Bombay before their return to England in March 1937. Their report entitled 
“ Vocational Education in India ndth a section on General Education and Admi- 
nistration ” to the Government of India was not received until after the quin- 
quennium under ^B^^cw, and its important recommendations and the outcome 
of them will no doubt form an important chapter in the next survey. 

9. Before the introduction of the Reforms in 1921, there was also a Bureau 
of Education at the headquarters of the Central Government under the direc- 
tion of the Educational Commissioner ndtli the Government of India. Its 
main duties were to collect and collate information about education in ludih 
and abroad and to arrange for the publication of reports on different subjects 
including an annual report and a quinquennial review of the progress of educa- 
tion in India. As a result of the recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment 
Committee of 1921, this Bmeau was also abolished in the interests of economy. 
Since the abolition of the Bureau, its work was continued, but on a very limited 
scale, by the Educational Commissioner rvith the Government of India. 
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10. The rcvi%‘c(l Coiilrnl AdW'oi^' IJonnl of Tultication confifleml the 
quaction of the ro-o.^tnhli.ditiif'nt of th( Jliirenti ofThlurntioii nt its first rrccting 
in December 193.1 and resolved in favour of j'O doin". Tiio Government of 
In^a accepted the advice of the Board, and revived the Bureau. Ae before 
it is under the control of the lidimational Coiani!.=y:ionnr with the Go%'emrrj;nt 
of India, and the Secretarv- of the. Central Advisory Board of Educ.-ition is the 
Curator of the Bureau, h'o far its ne.rivjfie.'. Imve been restricted through the 
lack of an adequate staff with technical qualifications. 

11. The Educational Commissione.r with the Government of India is not 

member of the Central AdvEorj- Board of Education and res- 
ponsible for the Biireau of Education, but lio id.so act.s n.s an adsiser to the 
+ 1 ?' India in icpnd to important educational matters generally and 
0 e ucalional policy to be adopted in tbc centrally administered areas in 
particular. Tho.-c areas include Coorg, Dcllii, Aimcr-Mcrsvani, Baluchistan 
^ t smaller areas. His advdcc i.s also at the disposal of Provincial Gov- 
I Jn addition, he ads as a Secretariat Officer, 

Lan 1? J f cases in the Department of lulucation. Health and 

A-anOs of the Government of India. 

(ii) Proiincial Irndqumicrx Ftajff. 

Eas Wn^rSoSo the provincial Icgi.dativc council 

n Director of Public InK'nir-r ’^''.1°'' Province. He i.s assisted by 

technical adriser In ne'arlv d?’ °'^"”ro®^crs education and acts as his 

•lionld not oSy o*sonl»l Urn tlit Ditcclor 

•rinoe hut should also be inVr--on-,lT^^ ^^'roughout the pro- 

members of local education of schools, teachers, 

tmtiou. In addition he should b^famT engaged in local adrainis- 

^ntn that are takinip place jr otlipr ' ^ major educational dc%'clop- 

manifold duties of his offir/^ I iu countries outside India, 

went stag hardly dve him ‘'°rab>ncd usually with an insuffi- 

Sopott, i, i, .oygo^M a", fTl” "r f” H«“ '"dor it,, A I„ , 1 , A.,.m 
mg routine duties so tint ho r! relieved of his ovcrwhclm- 

and the problems of adiu«rL? i ^ more time and thought to new schemes 
to local conditions and^Jp ‘^‘^“cationnl policy under the new constitution 

ofhis routine work his m Unless he is relieved of much 

gal also reports that must take a back place ”.i Ben- 

even the normal routine ^“Pe with 

Kesence of more sS ^^P^rtment suggests that “ tho 

fJve work, is urgently needed ^'eadquarters, for construc- 

appbeation. -> ^eeaed . These remarks are capable of a fairly general 
then the ^^Sns of an intention to streng- - 

’ Assam, pago Jg. 

’ Bcnga!, page 18 . 
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to deal witli tho recommendations of the Vemaciilnr and Vocational Education 
Rcor^,^ani^ation Committee, and it is recommended that this post should bo 
made |X!rmanent. In the Central Provinces, the post of Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction, E-liich vas held in abeyance in 1932, has now been re^^vcd. 
In AssaranJul the Xorth- West Frontier Pron'nce tho clerical .staff of tho office 
of tho Director ha.s been strengthened during the quinquennium under rs%’iew. 
On the separation of Sind and Orissa from their parent pro\nnces in 1936, a 
post of Director of Public Instruction was created for each of those two new 
provinces and this nfTorclcd some relief to the Directors of Bombay and Bihar. 
The other provincial reports do not refer to any additions to the headquarters’ 
staff. The position on the whole is still unsatisfactory, and in the words of 
the Ilartog Committee, “ neglect to pro\ndc a proper (headquarters’) staff 
leads not to economy but to extravagance 

(m) Inspcctio7K 

15. The position in reg.ard to the inspectorate in the prownccs is much the 
same as that relating to tho administrative staff. Provincial Governments 
arc alive to the need of effecting improvement and are doing what is possible 
witlun their means, but financial stringenc}' has been and still is the main 
ob-staclo. 

IG. In Madras, a higher class of officers, designated as divisional inspectors 
of .schools, was created during the quinquennium under review. There are 
at present four .such officers for tho whole province with the requisite office 
establishment. Their chief duties are to carry out satisfactorily Government 
policy, particularly in regard to olomentary education, to keep a strict control 
over the manner in which public funds are expended, to prevent wasteful ex- 
penditure on ineffective and inefficient schools and to supciansc the work of 
the district educational officers and their subordinate staff. They also act 
as liai.son officers affording relief to tho Director’s office and promoting the 
efficiency of tho department as a whole. As time goes on, it is proposed to 
delegate more powers to those officers. The subordinate insiicc^ting staff has 
been further strengthened in JIadras by the appointment of 28 additional 
junior deputy inspectors of schools and two sub-assistant insjiectrcsscs of 
schools so as to make it possible for the subordinate inspecting officers to excr- 
ewe more effective and closer control over the schools in their re.spoctive charges. 
One of these snb-as.ristant inspectresses has been rccentl}’ placed in charge of 
tho in.spection of ^hislim girls’ schools. 

In order to reduce expenditure on the inspectorate in iladras, two 
districts — Auantapur and Cuddapa — were anialgair.atcd into a single cduca- 
t.ionnl charge, thus abolishing one post of district educational officer. Tiie 
two .separate charges of Xorth and South Malabar were also combined and anoth- 
er post of district educational officer became redundant. One of tlic po.'t.s of 
inspectrcsse.s of girls’ schools was abolished rerlncing the number of circles from 
seven to six. .Vs a measure of further economy, a reconstruction of tlic. ranges 
of deputy inspectors of scliools on a talukwar basis, which resulted in the sub- 
stitution of *23 junior deputy inspectors for 25 senior deputy inspectors, was 
sanctioned early in the quinquennium under review. 


‘ Hartog IVjport, page 2SS. 
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17. Id Bombay, the question of streugtbemug tbe st^ has 

been long under consideration. One of the main obstacles is e 
Government to provide the necessary fimds. The Bombay 
tion Act of 1923, imder which the control of primary education was 
to local authorities, has led to the estabhshment of two mspectmg 
under Government which has been greatlj^ depleted and 


one 


local authority the functions of which are very simUar to those of e 
ment inspecting staff. It is reported that “ the establishment oi s 
inspecting staff has led to a state of affairs which needs to be rememe a 
earliest possible moment So far, there appears to be no sign of this reme y. 
The department has, thus, at its disposal merely a skeleton inspecting s , 
which is reported to be “ not in a position to exercise that degree of con 
and check over the schools which is essential in \'iew of the large expendi ure 
which Government has to incur on educational grants 


18. In Bengal, an Inspector of Schools is attached to each of the 
admioistrative ^visions of the province. He deals with all educational questions 
except colleges, women’s education and Anglo-Indian and European Educa- 
tion. The divisional Inspector is assisted by a “ second ” inspector and an- 
assistant inspector for Muhammadan education ; in some divisions there are 
two " second ” inspectors. Each Bengal district has also a District Inspector, 
who is an officer of the Provincial Educational Service ; but during the 
quinquennium the post of District Inspector of the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
was abolished and replaced by that of a Sub-Divisional Inspector in the 
Subordinate Educational Service. As a measure of economy, the number of 
sub-divisional inspectors was neatly halved. This is disturbiag as " numeri- 
cally the inspecting staff is totally inadequate (in Bengal) for the efficient 
discharge of their duties ”® and “ each sub-inspector has far more 
schools under his charge than he can give proper attention to, and while 
e number of schools have been increasing, the number of inspecting officers 
have been gradually reduced ”,2 


, ‘ ^ Provinces, there are now only seven, circle inspectors 

m p ace o ^n. A new post of assistant inspector of drawing and manual 
aining s oem created. Otherwise, there has been no increase in the number 
• officers of any grade. Although there has been a marked expan- 

n m gir Mucation there has been no increase at all in the number of women 
n^^c oro. Steps are, however, to be taken to appoint district inspectresses 
aca It IS hoped that this may help to consolidate the ground that has been, 
gamed. The position as to sub-deputy inspectors remains as unsatisfactory 
as ever and these men are gravely overworked. It is stated that " an increase 
m tbe miinber of sub-deputy inspectors has for long been an urgent necessity 
bat tmanoial considerations have prevented any relief being given 

inspectors of schools in the United Provinces remain as before 
e c M educational officers in their districts. They are also ex-officio secre- 
tanes of the educational committees of the district boards. Thus in addition 


^ Bombay, page Z4. 

’ Bengal, page 22 
* United Provinces, page 13. 
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to their responsibility for the educational efficiency of the district they have 
to spend much time in routine administration, and in carrying out the decisions 
of the education committee and its chairman. The decisions of the education 
committee and piirely educational considerations are not always in entire 
harmony and as educa-tion committees can demand the transfer of the deputy 
inspector hy passing a resolution with a two-thirds maiority, the position of 
the deput)' inspector is a difficult one. 

20. In the Pimjab, an experiment was tried during the quinquennium .of 
recruiting as inspecting officers, lecturers and teachers from the intermediate 
colleges as well as from the headmasters of high schools and normal schools. 
Efforts have also been made to effect an interchange between teachers and the 
district inspecting officers, so that the latter might remain in touch with the 
latest methods of teaching. It is gratifying to hear from educational as well 
as district officers of the commendable work done by the district inspecting 
staff in the matter of improving and popularising education among all grades 
■of people in the rural areas, in carrying on propaganda and practical work in 
rural uplift and in co-ordinating the activities of, and co-operating whole- 
heartedly with, the other social welfare departments. A number of physical 
training supervisors, who were worldng in high schools, were transferred to 
•districts and posted as asisstant district inspectors of schools for physical train- 
ing. It is reported that this has proved very useful in giving an impetus to 
physical training work in the districts. These officers have also been extreme- 
ly helpful in running district tournaments, Olympic meetings and physical 
training refresher courses for the benefit of vernacular teachers, and in the or- 
ganization of scouting, village games and clubs and allied activities. AVith 
the appointment of a deputy inspector of schools for vernacular education in 
«ach division it has also been possible to devote greater attention to vernacular 
.education in rural areas. 

The method of inspecting schools in the Punjab has undergone a change 
■during the quinquennium and a distinct improvement is reported by all inspec- 
tors. " The departmental officers go to schools now as helpers, friends and 
guides rather than as carping critics and there is, therefore, less of the old 
fashioned attitude of inflexibility and opinionativeness and more of a spirit of 
helpfulness and sympathy on the one side and less of fear and suspicion on 
the other But there is a feeling among the inspectors that effective super- 
vision of schools is handicapped to a great extent by the inadequate provision 
for travelling allowances. 

21, In Burma, 41 posts in the inspecting staff had to be surrendered during 
the quinquennium under review on account of acute financial depression. In 
that province, the problem which demands immediate attention is the streng- 
thening of the inspectorate both in quantity and quality. The inadequacy of 
both the superior and subordinate inspectorate has been the subject of mourn- 
fifl comment in the annual reports of the Director of Public Instruction for 
some years and the Vernacular and Vocational Education Reorganization 
Oommittee, appointed by Government to inquire into the educational system 
•of the province, has also emphasized the necessity for substantial increase in 


* Punjab, page 30, 
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botli brandies of the inspectorate. It is stated m the Burma Report that no- 
body, outside the educational department, roabses the serious effect which an 
inadequate inspectorate is having on the progress of edticatton in the country ^ 
and that “ the ever-increasing administrative duties of the inspectors, includ- 
ing attendance at the meetings of the local education .authorities, scrutiny of 
e:OTendtture. superdsion of examinations, preparation of reports and the run- 
ning ’ of their offices make such claims upon their time and energy that they 
hai^ little or no opportunity for the equ.ally important, if not more important, 
tasks of supervising the subordinate inspecting staff, of getting into contact 
with the teachers, of stimulating, reconstructing and co-ordinating, of planning 
and orgam'sing new work and of keeping abreast of modern developments in 
education 


The quality of the senior inspectorate has further deteriorated with the 
gradual passing of the Indian Educational Service. It is also reported that 
the deputy inspectorate is not only inadequate in quantity but deficient in 
quality. During the p.ast two years the Director has made special efforts to 
Emulate deputy inspectors to make themselves proficient by prescribing coui- 
ses of study and by the utilisation of efficiency tests. So far the results have 
been disappointing but there are signs of improvement and it is hoped that the 
measures taken by the Director will in time have the desired effect of making 
the deputy inspectors proficient. 


The chief cause of this state of affairs is that the pay and conditions of 
service attract only pass graduates who have failed to secure appointment in 
other more attractive branches of Government services. The Burma Report 
Bupests that to recruit men of the right type to the subordinate inspectorate, 
it is necessarj' to make the scales of pay of the educational sendee at least as 
attractive as those of other services. As regards the superior inspectorate, it 
is stated in the Burma Report that “ it is not Utopian to suggest that every 
newly appointed inspector, who has not had educational experience outside 
Burma, should be sent abroad for six months or a year before he assumes his 
duties”.^ 


22. In Bdiar, the increase in the number of high schools prevents inspec- 
tors fiom carrying out a thorough inspection of each school every year. Some 
relief has, however, been given to the district and deputy inspectors by trans- 
ferring to sub-inspectors the direct responsibility for the inspection of upper 
primary schools. In consequence, requests have been receiv^ed from many dis- 
tricts for more sub-inspectors especially in view of the advisability of more close- 
ly supeia-ismg the worldng of the new syllabus in .the primaiy schools. But 
want of funds stiU stands in the vra.y of carrjdng out the Government’s intention 
to appoint special sub-inspectors, though the five temporary posts of special 
inspectmg officers for the education of depressed classes, which were sanctioned 
made permanent in 1935. Three of these posts continued to 
be in Bihar, the remaining two having been designated for Orissa. 


1 Burma, page 6. 
* BonnA, page 6. 
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23. In tlie Central Provinces, tte position is becoming worse. It is re- 
ported that tlie number of deputy inspectors was reduced from 76 to 69 during' 
the quinquennium owing to financial stringency. 

24. In Assam, the superior inspecting stall has remained constant, although 
the need for strengthening it has been emphasized in the annual reports of the 
Director for many years. The subordinate inspecting staff has, however, 
been slightly increased during the quinquennium by the addition of four sub- 
inspectors and two inspecting pandits for the Naga Hills. A scheme for fur- 
ther strengthening the inspectorate has already been approved by Government 
and is being given effect to gradually. 

The arrangement for the inspection and control of girls’ schools by male 
inspecting officers which is at present in force is becoming more and more un- 
workable in Assam. It is stated in the Assam Report that “ it is a disgrace 
to Assam that its Government for thirteen years have not considered the edu- 
cation of women of sufficient importance to warrant the appointment of more 
than one lady to deal with all the work connected with the girl students and 
pupils of the colleges -and schools of the province. 

25. In the North-West Prontier Province, Mardan, which was formerly- 
included in the Peshawar district as a sub-dmsion, was converted into a 
Separate district in the closing year of the quinquennium and a new post of 
district inspector of schools in the Provincial Educational Sermce was created. 
A post of assistant district inspector of schools was also created in the Hazara 
district in 1933, thereby increasing the number of assistant district inspectors 
of schools in that district to two. Government has also decided to create a 
second post of assistant inspectress. In 1936, a temporary post of physical 
supervisor was created in the North-West Erontier Province. His main duty 
is to work under the orders of the district inspectors of schools in the different 
districts of the province for the improvement of drill and physical instruction 
in all primary and secondary schools. As the result of this experiment has • 
been satisfactory, it is hoped that the post -adll be made permanent. 

26. In Sind, before the transfer of control to local authorities, each dis- 
trict had a deputy educational inspector in the Provincial Educational Service, 
Class II. After the transfer of control the posts of deputy educational inspectors . 
were abolished and only one assistant deputy educational inspector in the Sub- 
ordinate Sermee was retained as the Government inspecting officer in the dis- 
trict. 

27. On the constitution of the new province of Orissa in 1935. six posts, 
of senior deputy inspectors, 16 posts of junior deputy inspectors and one post 
of sub-assistant inspectress were -transferred to that province from Madras. 
The District Educational Officer, Ganjam, has also passed into the service of' 
the new province. Some of the inspecting officers have also been transferred 
to Orissa from Bihar. One post of inspector of Sanslrrit schools was created 
to replace the post of Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in the old pro-vince. 
of Bihar. The posts of special inspecting officer for Muhammadan education, 
and of special mspecting officers for the education of scheduled castes wern- 
retained. 


> Assam, page 19. 
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•JS The uv^ineetuu' Ht;ifT of the Delhi Provuicc remained the same tlirongh- 
out i; ,ovio.. I. C«.,f 

in the inspecting staff. In Ajnier-Mcrwara, the laspec , j,i. 

inadequate and ti>o arrangenn-nts for the control of fenud" * ^ 

spection of girls’ schools in particular are far 

there is a part-time inspectress of girls schools m A)mer-Mtr r+u 

to combine her inspectorial duties with 1 ho.scof the post 

Central Girls’ Schools, Ajmer. It is proposed to create- the post 

time inspectrc.ss of female education for Aimcr-^lerv/ara which, it us 110 ^ 0 - 

will facilitate the expansion of girls' education in that province, particularly 

in the rural area, where at jiresout there arc very few schools for gins. 


29. Generally speaking the quiiiqucnniiim shows a deterioration in the 
inspectorate both in quality and quantity. The loss of Indian iMiiicaGona 
Serrtce officers has not been compensated for by the appointment of officers 
of equal quality, whilst tlie expansion of education, particularly tliat of gin3> 
has out-distanced the provision of additional inspectors. There arc, however, 
signs that several proidnces are appreciating the need for a larger inspectorate. 


(iu) Dicfil Btxlie. 1 . 

30. A brief summary of the development of local self-government in 
•lelation to educational administration was given in the last Review in which 
it was stated that “ as long ago as 1882, the Government of India adopted, as a 
•general principle, thatthe'object of locnl self-government is to train the people 
in the management of their own local affairs, that political education of this 
sort must in the main take precedence of consideration of departmental effi- 
ciency and that focal bodies should not be subjected to unnecessary control 
hut should learn by making mistakes and profiting by them Acts have 
accordingly been passed by provincial Icgislatiucs conferring on local bodies 
very ■wide powers in all local matters including education'. But there must be 
limits to the extent to which education can be allowed to form the training 
.ground of local administrators. Mistakes of one form or another are inevitable 
in all administrations : such mistakes are only valuable if they lead to the avoid- 
.ance of similar mistakes in the future. But there is little evidence to show 
either that local bodies generally arc developing a higher sense of chic respon- 
sibility in educational administration or that promneial Governments arc ready 
to exercise the powers they possess in cases of inal-admmistration of local edu- 
cation. These criticisms arc not of course applicable to all local bodies, some 
■of which deserve commendation for the attention they pay to education and 
for their keen interest in tlie schools. There is, however, .sufficient evidence 
to show that generally local administration is la.x in many ways and tliat little 
Mttempi has been made to remedv this. 

31. In Madras, however, a notable change has been made by reconsti- 
tuting the district boards and by appointing to each of these bo.ards an educa- 
tional officer from the subordinate inspecting officers of the cadre of deputy 
inspectors for the administration of elementary education. It is reported that 


‘ loth Quinquennial Reriotr, page 41. 
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this schejne has ■worked well in some districts, while in others it has not been 
effective owing to the failure of district board presidents to delegate sufficient 
powers to the new officers. 

32. In Bombay, Government retains very few powers. The general de- 
velopment and extension of primary education is an obligatory duty of both 
district local boards and municipalities. These bodies exercise almost full 
control over primary education under the Bombay Primary Education Act 
of 1923. There is little doubt, that administration and control have become 
less effective. 

33. Primary education in Bengal is partly controlled by the local bodies 
and partly by Government ; all primary schools have to be recognised and in- 
spected by officers of the education department. It is reported that local 
bodies are apt to regard quantity rather than quality as the objective and often 
give grants to schools against the ad’vice of Government inspectors. Comp- 
laints are also constantly received from primary school teachers that local 
bodies do not give grants to them regularly. 

In order to improve the position, the Bengal Rural Primary Education 
Act of 1930 provided for the establishment of district school boards, to which 
would be delegated the control and management of primary education in the 
district. Though the provisions of the Act have not been given effect to be- 
cause of the financial depression, some districts have established school hoards. 
The District Inspector is an ex-officio member and generally also the secretary 
of these district school boards. 

34. In the United Provinces also, the control of primary education is in 
the hands of the district and municipal boards. Eor the last ten years, it has 
been entrusted by the district boards to education committees, while in muni- 
cipalities it has generally remained a function of the whole municipality though 
in some cases education committees have been appointed. The United Pro- 
vinces report that “ in the last quinquennial report it was stated 
that there is ground for hope that responsibility will beget responsibility 
and the education committees will in time confine themselves to their 
proper duty — the spread of education among the rural population. 
This hope has hardly been fulfilled, though it must be acknow- 
ledged -with satisfaction that some education committees - have 
functioned well. The majority, however, are not interested in education 
itself but only in the power that membership of a committee gives.”^ The 
Inspector of Schools, Lucknow, reports that “ in ahnost every local board there 
are parties and the energies of the chairman .and members of the committees 
are dissipated in party-sfrife and intrigue lea-ving hardly any time for construc- 
tive educational work Another Inspector states that “ the future is gloomy 

and there seems to be no prospect of stable and efficient administration No 

amendment of the District Board Act or of the rules framed thereunder -will 
solve the existing administrative difficulties and bring order out of chaos, which 


* United Provinces, page 3. 
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Bievails in tlie maioiity of districta To remedy this state of adairs, it is 
BUCECsted in the United Provinces Report that since the bulk of the money 
^nent on primary education comes from public funds it is rmtural that the 
povernment as the people’s representatives should demand a major share in 
supervision and in ensuring that it is spent to the best advantage. But from 
-the experience and results of the last ten years it appears that the problem how 
to associate local representatiou and local knowledge with the duty of govern- 
ment in respect to supervision has not been solved. 


35. In the Punjab also, it is reported that the vexed question of the dele- 
gation of powers by local bodies to educational officers has not been satisfao- 
terily answered and the inspectors continue to comment feelingly on_ the sub- 
ject. Por example, the Ainhala Inspector reports that “ all the district boards 
have delegated powers to the inspector and, in almost all cases, to the district 
inspectors also, but in actual practice the exercise of these powers is marred 
by hiudrances, obstacles and squabbles The inspectors arc generally agreed 
that the delegation of powers should be unqualified, clear and unequivocal or 
there should be no delegation at all. In order to improve matters, it is suggesk 
•ed in the Punjab Report that there ought at least to bo some statutory provi- 
sion for an appeal in cases where there is a difference of opinion between the 
Chairman or the President and the Inspector or Inspectress concerned and that 
the head of the education department or the Commissioner of a division should 
be made the final authority in such cases. 


36. In Burma, since the introduction of the Reforms in 1923, vernacular 
education has been controlled by the local education authorities, the function 
of the depatmental officers being purely advisory. It is reported that many 
■of these local authorities have made so many mistakes in the last ten years 
that they should now be perfect if there is any truth in the maxim that the 
road to perfection is to he found by trial and error. There is no evidence 
as yet that they are approaching that happy state, although some improve- 
ment in the local administration of vernacular education was perceptible 
during the quinquennium under review. Financial stringenoy has dso caused 
many of the local education authorities to adopt a more prudent policy and they 
are now prepared to accept expert opinion and to be guided by the advice of 
the departmental officers. A minority, however, continued to show an entire 
lack of financial responsibility combined with wilful perversity. The Report 
of the Vernacular and Vocational Education Reorganization Committee ap- 
pointed by the provincial Government contains comprehensive proposals for 
the reorganization of the system of control of vernacular education by local 
bodies. The Report is now being considered by government, and it is'^hoped 
that it will be adopted. 

37. In Bihar, although the relations between the local bodies and the 
departmental inspecting staff were but rarely strained to such an extent as 
to call for notice, cases of irregular action by local bodies were frequent in al- 
most ever)" year of the quinqueunium under remew. In view of the frequency 
of such irregularities, the question of enlarging and defining the powers and 
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duties of the education committees of local bodies as well as the general ques-: 
tion of creating a separate statutory authority for the purpose of primary educa- 
"fcion in eacli district lias from time to time been considered by tbe provincial 
Government, but no decision was reached during the quinquennium. Mean- 
while, one Inspector of Schools has recommended that a simpler and more 
expeditious procedure than the one now in vogue should be prescribed for 
deciding urgent cases of disagreement between the departmental inspecting 
stafi and the local bodies and has suggested the District Magistrate as a suitable 
-appellate authority. 

38. In the Central Provinces, the reports of the inspectorate and of divi- 
sional and district officers all tend to shoAv that the admimstration of primary 
education by local bodies with a few striking exceptions, is still far from satis- 
factory. Particularly disturbing are the general subordination of the public 
interest to personal or party considerations and the persistent ignoring of the 
Advice tendered hy the deputy inspectors. 

39. In -Assam, the relations between the department and the local bodies 
Ate generally cordial. This cordiality may, it is suggested, be largely due to 
the officers of the department ydeldiug to the officers of the local bodies,- as 
the report states that “ this, of course, is entirely wrong in principle since tlie 
officers of the department are experts and aim only at the efficiency of the 
schools, while in too many cases the orders of the chairman or vice-chairman 
-ate influenced by political or personal considerations.”^ It is further suggested 
in the Report that thepbvious remedy is to put the control of vernacular educa- 
tion and all its funds, whether coming from local sources or from Government^ 
imder a Provincial Board which will, under jthe hlinister, outline policy, 
control expenditure and ins^t through local committees, on the appointment 
of qualified teachers, regular payment of salaries and a proper distribution of 
schools. 

40. In Sind, it is reported that the local authorities attach little or no im- 
portance to the suggestions of the inspecting staff and often resent them. It is 
suggested in the Report of that province that the Primary Education Act must 
be either repealed or drastically amended and the Government inspectorate 
strengthened before efficiency of work in primary schools can be expected. 

41. In Delhi, the municipal educational machinery was completely re- 
organized during the quinquennium under review and much improvement 
was effected. In Ajmer-Merwara, while an irhprovement is discernible in the 
educational administration of the municipalities, the apathy of the district 
board towards education is as discouraging as ever. It is emphasized in the 
Ajmer-Merwara Report that " it is essential that the district boards should 
(now) undertake and discharge their rightful and proper responsibility in the 
field of primary education in the rural areas.”^ 

42. Complaints also come from several proAunces that action is often 
taken by local bodies on grounds other than educational. Teachers are trans- 
ferred, dismissed or appointed for personal or party or communal reasons. 


* -Assam Report, page 20. 

* Ajmer-Merwara, page 18. 
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The Inspector of the Iknnrc^ Division n-iiortn " lar;'e numlicr? of transfers of 
teachers in c-vccr.s of the mitnher nllowd and a general ilontmc of the mica bj 
chainnen 

In the Punjab it is reported that “ even petty nmtter.s oi pcner.d routine 

are piven a personal, party or communal complexion Mieiency an' 

merit in services arc sacrificed at the altar of favouritism I ersonn con 

Eidcrations and pemnnal interests continue to be froipicntly placed abo\o men. 

and efficiency Tlie tcachem serving under thcpc (local) 

bodies become victims of a factious Hjiirit and their position is made, in-scctne. 
Tlic Bchook become the bnltle-pronnd of party politics and the re.snltant mis- 
management tells adversely njmn the diseipline und iiu-tructional conditions. 


43. Bunna also reports that part y politics and local and per.-’ona! preju- 
dices continue to influence members of .school boards in deciding educational 
issues ” althouch “ abti.'ns of thi.s nature have been le.'.s frequent in recent 
years.”^ 


44. In the Bihar Beport, it i.s stated that *' the main grievance of the teach- 
er in a privately managed seliool is not that he gets alioiit half of the emolu- 
ments of bis co-worker in a frovermnent school but that he i.s almost absolutely 
at the mercy of bis committee or of sonic infliicntinl members of it, upon whoso 
favour his prospects arc so dependent that his good work for many years may 
be nullified and’his life wrecked by a single rc.«olution pas-swl by a meeting of 
the committee in wbicb bis opponents arc tcinponirily in majonty. In order 
to forestall being disgraced or discharged, he has to di\-crt a substantial part 
of bis energy from bis work of his pupils to the bumoiiring of the members of 
his committee, to canvassing support from the powerful among them and to 
engaging in intrigue and wire-pulling whenever appointments, promotions or 
increments are being consider^.”* 


The Central Prorinces also reports “ the general subordination of the public 
interest to personal or party con.siderations.”® 

45. In Assam, the position is even more disappointing. It is reported 
^at ‘‘ when once a local board has drawn its grant it can do what it likes with 
It- It need not and very often does not pay its teachers for months together. 
It can close schools and utilise the Government grants for any other purpose. 
It can refuse appointments to trained teachers and appoint unqnalilied rela- 
tions of its members ”.® ^ 


The Sind report is in a similar strain ; Since the transfer of control (of 
primary education to local bodies), the transfers amongst the teaching staff have 
been indiscriminate and based upon considerations other than those of improve- 
ment and efficiency. Favouritism is rampant and there is no appreciation of 
good and conscientious work.”’ 

* United Prorinecs, page 14. 

* Panjab, pages 31-32. 

* Burma, page 50. 

* Bihar, page 24. 

* Central Provinces, page 1$. 

* AasaiSf pago 20. 

* Sind, page 13, 
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46. Tiese quotations from some of the provincial reports are eloquent 
commentaries on the administration, or mal-administration, of education hy 
local bodies in India. It is a matter of keen regret that most of the defects dis-_ 
cussed in the last Review appear to have been perpetuated during the quin- 
quennium. ReaUzing the urgent need for dealing with a situation which, if 
allowed to continue, must nullify every plan for educational development, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education decided in 1936 to refer the question 
of the administration of primary education to its Vernacular Education Com- 
mittee with the following specific enquiries : — (1) whether .the provincial minis- 
tries of education have sufficient powers of control or not in regard to primary 
education or whether these powers should be strengthened in any direction ; 
(2) how the inspecting agency should be appointed and controlled ; (3) whether 
it is essential or desirable that compulsion should be introduced in order that 
provincial Governments may be able to enforce efficiency through the grants ; 
and (4) whether primary education should be controlled by a Central Board 
of Education in each province, of which the Minister for Education should be 
in charge. This Committee submitted Its report after the quinquennium under 
review. ■ The recommendations made in the report and the action that may be 
taken on them by provincial Governments vrill receive the attention they de- 
serve in the next Review. 


(v) The Educational Services. 


47. Some radical changes have taken place in regard to the position of the 
educational services in India since 1924 when all recruitment to the Indian 
Educational Service ceased as a result of the recommendations made by the 
Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India. The Royal Com- 
mission recommended that “ for the purposes of local Governments no further 
recruitment should be made to the all-India services which operate in trans- 
ferred fields. The personnel required for these branches of administration 
should in future be recruited by locrhGovemments ”. This recommendation 
has led to the gradual extinction of the Indian Educational Service. 


48. In Madras, the number of officers in the Indian Educational Service 
was 34 at the beginning of the quinquennium under review, while it was only 
17 at the end of the same period. In Bombay the strength of this service 
during the quinquenmum was reduced from 35 to 25. In the United Provin- 
ces, 33 Indian Educational Service posts were abolished during this period owing 
to refeements. In Burma, the Indian Educational Service practically came to 
an end on April 1st, 1937, when the officers still remaining in the service were, 
vf^h one exception, transferred to the Provincial Service. In Bihar, the last 
officer belonging to this service will retire in 1946. In other provinces also, 
the Indian Educational Service is now finishing its career. In the course of 
its totory, this service has established valuable traditions of zeal and devotion 
to duty which it is hoped, will provide a standard for its successors. 


• iQO/i recruitment to the Indian Educational Service was stopped 

in 1924, it was the intention that a new Provincial Service (Class I) should be 
created forthwith. But while some provinces took steps in this direction, in' 
o hers there was a prolonged delay in establishing the new service. Such a 

delay naturally tended to affect the efficiency of the educational organisatioxi 
MSECQI w 
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to the povtoees. In 1 ®, fc E.SS 

gressive extinction of the Indian Educati . t]ie ot- 

Le Eeidew of 1927-32 in the following iFords ;— _ 

« It was the intention of the Lee <^”ionthat a new PTO^ 

vice(CIassI) should be created m eachprovmce^thont de^ 

that as posts in the IndianEdueationalSemcefeUjcan«^ 

posts in the new Service would be created and • 
essential steps been taken at once, the hi^er “ 
have been kept up to strength and Education Departmerfs wo^4 
have been reinforced by the recruitment of men and wonie 

adequate experience and qualifications. "With the faduie > 

it will be a long time before the work of education in India can 
recover from so serious a set-back in the efficiency and comp 
ence of the higher personnel. A serious factor in the sitaa on 
that the vacant posts have been filled for so many yearn by 
of makeshift arrangements with the result that it will be 
cult to pass over the claims of men and women who, thong 
deficient in the necessary qualifications, have at any rate- done 
their best in tiyine circumstances. Thus, the standard of com- 
• petence in the new service has been jeopardized from the out- 
set ”.2 

It is gratifying, however, to note that arrangements have now been coin- 
pleted in most provinces for the constitution of the new service. The table 
below summarises tbe position in each province in 1937. 


TABLE XXVL. 

Provincial Educational Service, Class I, 1936-37. 


1 

! 

Total 


Number of posts beld by 

No. of 

Province. 

No. of 
post^. 

I.E.S. 

Officers. 

1 

Promoted 

Officers. 

Direct 

recnrit- 

ment. 

Officiating 

arranse- 

ment. 

posts 
vacant or 
beld in 
abeyance. 

Bombay 

50 

(0) 

21 

1 

jile7i*s bran( 

6 

1 

'h. 

14 

2 

7* 

Bengali 

54 

11 

1 

22 

9 

8 

1 

United Provinces 

22 

6 

11 1 

j 

4 

I 


^ Hsrtog Report, pages 337-338. 

* 10th Quinquennial Keview, page 50. 

*01 these, four posts were filled on s contract basis and one was abolished, 
flhree posts have been filled on Bengal General Service basis. 
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Provincial Educational ScTvices, Glass 1, 1936-37 — contd. 




Total 


Number of posts held by 

No. of 

Province. 


No. of 
Posts. 

■ 

I.E.S. 

Officers. 

Promoted 

Officers. 

Direct 

recruit- 

ment. 

Officiating 

arrange- 

ment. 

posts 
vacant or 
held in 
abeyance. 

Punjab 


27 

■ 

ten's branch 

15 

3 



Burma 


13 


7 

•1 

1 

•• 

Bihart 


32 


11 

4 

■ •* 

.5 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

20 


2 

8 

1 

1 

Assam 

» • 

33 


13 

20 

•• 

• • 

Bind 


1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

] 

Orissa 

.. 

9 

2 

3 

• . 

.. 

4 

Bombay 



(5) IFo 

1 

nen's branch 

3 




Bengal 

•• 

6 

•• 

•• 

3 

2 

» • 

United Provinces 

• • 

1 

•• 


•• 

-• 

.. 

Punjab 

•• 

4 

•• 

3 

1 


• • 

Burma 

• • 

1 

1 


• • 


• • 

Bihar ' .. 


3 

• • 

1 

1 

. . 

1 

Central Provinces 
Berar 

and 

2 

2 



.. 


Sind 

• • 

1 


1 




Orissa 

•• 

1 


1 

•• 




. 50. In Madras no Class I Service has been or will be established, and 
several posts originally included in the cadre of the Indian Educational Service 
were replaced by posts in the Madras Educational Service during the quin* 
quenniurh under review as and when permanent vacancies occtured. 

In Bombay, the Provincial Educational Service, Class I, is gradually 
replacing the Indian Educational Service, and it is reported that every attempt 


*On Contract basis. 

t Two posts are held by officers on special rates of pay. 
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ia being made to recruit Brandi of tbc Class 

service. Of tbe DO posts u„,icr review. 

one was aboVisiicd during 0 1 (-..aUv constituted and consists 

In Bengal, tbe new service 

of 54 posts in the ^Icn a Brandi an . i;„y5cc Class 1 came into 

After considerable delay tbe new ’j„^Y -i, 1936 . Itconteias 

erastence in tbe United Provmces 

23 appointments including 1 m tbe ^^onle . vras created 

In tbe Buniab. tbe ^ S tbe bien’s Brancb 

^tb effect from January 1030. and consists of 2< posts 

and 4 in the Women’s Brand., ^^.tJtnted in Jid^ 

Tbe cadre of tbe new Scridce in Burma, "°Yaclncies in tfe 

1930, now comprises U posts, including nfrlass ’ll officers witb pass 

eervice have been filled mainly by tbe promotion of Class Ji 
degrees, some of whom have no experience of sSatdoi tbe 

Bmma. It is suggested in tbe Burma Beport that if the st 
Buperiot service ia to be maintamed, every olbccr ® Pe^reet-, 

by promotion or direct appointment must possess a good Honours U « 

In Bibat, tbe new service was constituted in April 1930 and now cons 
of 32 posts for men and 3 for women. _ 

In tbe Central Provinces, the new Service is made up of 20 posts la c 
Men’s Brancb and 2 in tbe Women’s Branch. ^ 

In Assam, tbe organization of the new Provincial Service was Banctwn 
in 1932, and all tbe existing posts in tbe Indian Educational Service ima tn 
Assam Educational Service were merged in tbe new service, wbicb was divideo 
into two classes. WbUe 33 posts bavc been created in tbe Men's Brancb 01 
Class I Service, no post exists for women in that class. 

In tbe new provinces of Sind and Orissa, tbe cadre of tbe Provincial 
Educational Service, Class 1, consists of 2 and 10 posts respectively, including 
1 post in tbe Women’s Brancb in each province. 

In the North-West Erontier Province, no post has yet been created in tbe 
Class I Service. 

51. The conditions of the existing Provincial and Subordinate Educa- 
tional Services vary considerablj from province to province, and details will 
be found in the provincial reports. During the quinquerminm under review, 

ales of pay for educational services in many provinces were revised and 

reduced as a measure of economy. 

In Madras, 13 posts of headmasters and 3 posts of headmistresses in the 
Provincial Educational Service were reduced to the Subordinate Educational 
Service. On the other hand, the post of Secretary to the Commissioner for 
Government examinations was included in the Provincial Educational Service. 

In Bombay, the scales of pay for the various services were revised during 
the quinquennium under review and new scales considerably lower than tbe old 


i. Bnnaa, page 5. 
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ones were introduced. It is reported that the subordinate -teaching- staff have 
suffered most from this reduction. The Government salary scales • usually 
set the standard, so that the reduction, which has taken place, has also affected 
the salaries paid to teachers in private institutions and “ the position of the 
teaching staffs in such institutions has thereby been rendered none too happy^.” 


The initial pay of the Bengal Educational Service on the revised scale 
was fixed at only Rs. 150 during the period under review as against Rs. 250 
in the old scale and the increments and the maximum were also reduced. It 
is reported that “ experience has shown that the minimum is too low and few 
appointments can be made on this low initial pay.”^ 


In the United Provinces also, there has been a regrading in the pay of 
assistant masters of all grades in Government Anglo-vernacular institutions. 
Pay in aided institutions approximates to the new scale, but competition has 
reduced the starting pay of trained graduates. Headmasters of Government 
Bagh Schools have, however, all been promoted to the Provincial Educational 
Service. 


The Punjab reports a little improvement in the pay, position and prospects 
of teachers employed in schools recognised under the new rules of recognition 
introduced in 1933. The enforcement of the rules of service and insistence 
on the execution of agreements between the teachers and the school authorities 
under the new rules have also had a salutary effect. But the position and 
security of tenure of teachers in older schools continue bo be in the same un- 
stable condition as before. 

Reductions in pay were also made in Burma. It is reported however that 
j;his did not affect educational efficiency to any great extent “ due to the courage 
and .determination >vith which the teachers faced adversity. They not only 
accepted drastic reductions in salaries \vithout a murmur, but many remained 
at their posts even when there was no money in sight to pay salaries At 
the beginning of the year 1935-36, the clouds of depression began to rise 
and the last two years of the quinquennium were a period of survey with a 
view to reconstruction and reorganization, and some temporary improvements 
have already been effected. 

In Bihar, the disparity between the pay of teachers in Government schools 
and that of teachers in privately managed schools still continues though the 
revised scales of pay for the Subordinate Educational Service have slightly 
lowered the average salary of teachers in Government schools. 

In the Central Provinces, there was no change in the scales of pay for the 
Provincial and Subordinate Educational Services during the quinquennium 
under review. 

Assam reports that as a result of reorganization, the Educational Service 
“ has been reduced to the lowest paid of all Government Services. ..... The 


^ Bombay, fpage 12. 

“ Bengal, page 20., . - 
“ .Burma, page 1. . ' 
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pay of tcnclicrs in non-Govcrnincnt CTn[)loy ia very Bninll in comparison with 
that of teachers in Government Kervicc and tlic tenure of service, especially in 
private schools, is anythin" hut secure.”* 

There have been revisions of milarics in some other provinces also and 
icductions in pay as a result of such revicionr. have aiuscd the inevitable dis- 
content. 

Sind reports that *' there is considerable discontent among the primary 
teachers over the provisional scales of pay allowed to the new entrants”.* 
in the same stnun the Aimer-Merwnra Henort observes that ” the revision 


uvur Ulc provisional scales ol pay allowed to tl 
In the same strain the Ajmer-Merwnra Report observes that ” the remon 
0 rates of nav fnr nety entrants has bit the Subordinate Educational Service 


of rates of pay for new 
particularly bard.’’=’ 

It is thus evident from the various provincial reports that the reduction 
H \ heavily on the subonlinate teaching staff. How far 

cc 1 C quality of recruits to the tc,aching profe.^^sion ia still to be seen. 

( ki ) The Lnjkhiures and Kihicativn. 

in mattera* continued to evince keen and fiiisfaincd interest 

lative Assemhu"” ® policy and administration. In the Legis- 

desire that the Gov-'raii, * ol education in India and a 

practical and useful should take early steps to renderit more 

constitutional positLi tom L an, precluded by thoii 

regard to matters wliich are inhnaXrim e!^n ^ responsibility in 

was felt that the most valuable m ® provincial Governments it 

the rightdovclopmonforetSw towards 

^d a reservoir of information Tliei l’rp'^sIOIl of a clearing house of ideas 
Board of Education, aTtcom,? the Central Adadsory 

“ending that imrncdiatetTd ^tatc recom- 

illiteracy m India. In tho course nf fi takt.n for the removal of mass 

stated that since the Reforms tlie pror'i^t^f''^!’ spokesman 

te the development of primary cdLation .considerable attention 

had been prominently boforJ the ProiinM .'^“®®tion of mass education 
opinion. He further stated that the l ^"e'®'“turos and Indian pubUo 

rf that theteLTpS“'“'^t 

Dm“ soundly laid andforthll P"“niy .education 

proceedings of the debate on this resSon the 

Education. Iq ydew of the symmS • the Central Advisory Board of 
“an dealt with this lesolutio^thn^ 11^ GoverumLt spokes- 

*^a8,^by leave of the Council, vrithdrar^^'' resolution wLh 

t936, recommen'deTthaUffterT tho Council of State in 

Conum-ttee^f t£ u2tod "'^‘^'’““cndations 

Provinces, 193 5, and that the 

I Assam, pages 17 and 25 

Sind, page 13. 

Ajmer-ilorTrara, page 10. 
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Government of India sliould take steps whick "would relieve unemployment 
ainong the educated classes in India. In the course of discussion it "was 
stated on behalf of the Government of India that they proposed to study this 
report sympathetically' and to take such action as appeared to them to be 
desirable. After a preliminary analysis in the Industries and Labour Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, the various recommendations made in the 
Keport’ "were referred to the appropriate departments of the Central Government 
for more detailed investigation with a view to constructive action being taken. 

65. The questions on education in the Central Legislature were mainly 
confined to the universities in receipt of grants-in-aid from central revenues 
and the areas administered by the Central Government, particularly Delhi 
and Ajmer -Merwara, though some questions of a more general nature were 
also asked. Some of the questions asked were bb\nously constructive in inten- 
tion and showed a keen and genuine interest on the part of the questioners 
in the educational conditions of the centrally administered areas, e.g., questions 
relating to the introduction of compulsory primary education, baclcwardness 
of female education, spread of education among depressed classes, the education 
of defective children, etc. 

56. A few bills relating to educational matters were also passed in the 
Central Legislature during the quinquennium. 

The Aligarh Muslim University (Amendment) Bill making the post of 
Pro- Vice-Chancellor permissive was passed into law in 1036. In accordance 
with section 16 of the original Act, the appointment of a Pro-Vice-Chaucellor 
was obligatory. On financial and other grounds, the University requested 
the Government of India to introduce amending legislation "with a ^new to 
abolishing this post. The Government of India were reluctant (and so were 
the Visiting Board of the University) to have the post abolished, as many were 
of opinion that an educational head of an educational institution was required. 
After a careful re"view of the situation, the Government of India decided to 
introduce amending legislation whereby the post of Pro-^uce-Chancellor would 
be permissive and not obligatory. Bytliis arrangement, it "will be possible for 
the post of Pro-Vice-Chancellor to be filled at times when the University con- 
siders such action to be desirable and to be left vacant when a Pro-Vice- 
Chancellor is not required. 

The Indian Medical Council Bill was passed by the Central Legislature in 
September 1933. Under the powers conferred upon it by the Act, the Medical 
Council of India has appointed Inspectors who have inspected all the medical 
, colleges and the courses of study and final examinations for the medical degrees 
of the universities of British India and Burma. After consideration of the 
Inspectors’ reports the Council has approved of the medical degrees of all the 
universities, except those of the Andhra University. As a result of a series 
of inspections, various improvements have also been made in medical colleges, 
their courses and examinations. 

57. Pro'vincial Legislatures also showed considerable interest in matters 
educational. ' 
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In Madras, the opportunity aSorded by the budget 
seisedby members of the Legislative to J Jl„Sng 

variety of educational topics, the range of vluch is ■mule- 

subjects on vhich questions were asked and discussions P ‘ 
menting the policy of consolidation and concentration an 

policy where it had been introduced ; the working of the modified fom of com 
pulsory education in elementary schools ; educational concessions 
and dependants of ex-army men ; award of more liberal grants to .chTO ^ 
maintained for the scheduled classes or run by managers belonging to tnem , 
inauguration of schools for adult education ; provision for imparting religious 
instruction to Muslim pupils in board and municipal secondaiy schools , 
accessibility of public schools to the scheduled class pupils and their adimssion 
without payment of fees into secondary schools under the control of local booies, 
proposals for the better organization and supervision of physical education 
in schools ; working of the provident funds schemes for teachers in non-pension 
able service, etc., etc. 


ITo important motion or resolution on education was adopted by the 
Legislative Council in Bengal during the quinquennium, though discussions 
were raised more than once on important questions such as the absence ot 
adequate provision for vocational education, the undue encouragement given 
to a purely literary type of education, the unsatisfactory nature of the present 
dual control of secondary education, the need for reforming the constitution of 
the Calcutta University, the delay in enforcing the provisions of the Bengal 
Rural Primary Education Act of 1930, adequate provision for the education 
of the scheduled castes, etc. A large number of questions on various aspects 
of education were also asked, some of which dealt with general questions like 
grants to district boards for payment to untrained and trained teachers of 
primary schools, the necessity of increasing the number of trained women 
teachers, the deprovincialization of Government schools and colleges and the 
inadequacy of the grant made to the Calcutta University. 


In the United Provinces, education as usual held a prominent place in the 
deliberations of the legislature and several resolutions were moved. The chief 
objects of attention were the expansion of girls’ education, improvement 
in the education of backward and depressed classes and the subject of the 
educated unemployed. The policy of Government was greatly influenced 
by the discussions on these subjects. 


Measures to amend the United Provinces District Board Act so as to bring 
in certain improvements relating to education committees and an Act to amend 
the Agra University Act of 1926 were .passed. The object of the latter was 
to allow members of the district inspecting staff to appear as private candidates 
Jbr degrees on a par with teachers. A further bill to amend the Agra University 
Act so as to provide increased representation of public men and governing 
bodies of colleges on the Senate and Executive Council was discussed and 
passed in 1936-37. 


, . . Similar interest was also shown in the Punjab Legislative Council. As 
a result of a resolution passed in the Provincial Council, a TexfiBook Enqui^ 
Comimttee was appointed in 1934. One of the recommendations of tH 
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Committee led to tlie dissolution of the Punjab Text-Book Oonmitt^ 

and the, constitution in its place of the Punjab Advisory Board of Books, an 

accoimt of which is given elsewhere. 


Dutin» the quinquennium 510 questions on educational matters were 
asked iu ttie Legislative Council in Burma. There were two Compulsory 
Education Bills and nine debates on resolutions connected with educational 
subjects. Motions for grants were also frequently used as occasions for . 
criticizing the general policy of the education department. 

In Bihar, no legislation dealing with educational matters was undertaken 
during the quinquennium, except a minor amendment of the Patna University- 
Act seeking among other small changes to give the Syndicate power to co-opt 
Eellows to°fill temporary vacancies in its own number. ^ Pour resolutions con- 
nected with education were also moved in the provincial Council. They 
dealt -with the pro-vision for the teaching of Biology at least up to the B.Sc. 
standard, either in the Science College or in one of the colleges of Bihar, the 
question of the amendment of the rules so as to enable district boards to 
devote 6 per cent instead of i per cent of their total grant for educational 
purposes to the teaching of English in Middle schools, the giving of a voca- 
tional bias to the instruction imparted in secondary schools and in the highest 
classes of primary schools, and the provision for craft classes at the end of the 
primary and middle stages. All these resolutions were, however, -withdrawn 
in -view of the sympathetic replies on the part of Covernment. The number 
of questions asked in the Bihat Council about educational matters, if tbe different 
sub-heads of a question are reckoned as separate questions, wms as many as 
876. 


Public opiniou was fully represented in the Legislative Council of the 
Central Provinces in the discussion of educational matters. In 1933, the 
Central Provinces Primary Education Act of 1920 was amended so as to 
provide that in every area in which a notification under section 5 or section 6 
of the Act is in force no fees shall be charged in respect of the primary education 
of a child of the sex specified in such notification in any primary school 
managed by a local authority or by Government and such fees may be charged 
or remitted in any primary school nob maintained wholly out of provincial or 
local funds, provided that, if fees have been remitted, the local authority 
shall pay to the authorities of such school compensation for loss of income 
caused by such remission or such portion thereof as the Provincial Government 
may direct. 

In Assam, a resolution in favour of forming a Board of Vernacular Educa- 
tion was passed unanimously in the Legislative Council. A draft bill on the 
Imes suggested in the Council debate was prepared and circulated for opinion. 

received were approximately equally divided for and against 
the bih. It is suggested in the Assam Report that “ the main point to be 
cp^dered by the new Ministry- and the new Legislature is that at present 
neither the himister for Education nor the (provincial) Assembly has any 
p-ractical control oyer the expenditure on primary education”.^ ' ’ 

^ Assam, page 20.- ' ' ‘ ' 
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Tke year 1932 saw tlie introduction of reforms m the 
Province, with the consequent creation of a legislative . „tfention 

Legislatbe Council of Coorg also, education continued to receive attention 
though mainly by way of questions about matters of local interest. 

It is gratifying to note that the legislatures, in general, arc now paying 
more attention to broad questions of constructive policy. 


(ui’i) Committees and Conferences. 

58. The quinquennium under review saw the appointment of a number of 
committees in India to examine various educational problems and to 
ways and means to effect improvements in the educational system. 1 o . 
to the committees appointed in the provinces will be made in the appropna 
chapters of this Eeview. This section deals with the committees and co e- 
rences -which are not confined to any particular province. 

59. The third Conference of Indian Universities was held in Delhi m 
March 1934 under the auspices of the Inter-University Board. The Conference 
was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord IVdlingdon), and was attende 
by the delegates from all the universities in India as well as the representatives 
of the Government of India, the Public Sendee Commission of India, the Impenai 
Coimcil of Agricultural Eesearch and the Indian Institute of Science. Besides 
delegates, a large number of educationists were also present. The Conference 
discussed some of the vital questions relating to Indian education, e.g., tech- 
nological education in Indian Universities, the problem of unemployment 
among university graduates, the relation of university education to secandary 
education, the use of vernaculars as media of instruction, etc. 


As regards unemplojunent, the Conference resolved that “ a practical 
solution of the problem of unemployment can only be foimd in a radical re-ad- 
justment of the present system of education in schools in such a way that a 
large number of pupils shah be diverted at the completion of their secondary 
education either to professions or to separate vocational institutions ” and 
that “ this -will enable the universities to improve their standard of admission 
In another resolution, the Conference developed in greater detail their theme 
of school reconstruction and suggested that “ with a view to effecting such 
improvement in secondary education and thus making possible a higher standard 
of tmiversity education, the period of study in a university for a Pass degree 
should be at least three years, although the normal length of the period during 
■which a pupil is under instruction should not be increased and that this period 
should be divided into four defim'te stages : (o) Primary, (b) middle, (c) higher 
secondary and (d) university, covering five (or four), four (or five), three and 
at least three years respectively — ^there being a formal examination at the 
end of each stage only, thus avoiding the abuse of too feequent formal exami- 
nations 

As many pro-vinces had been reviewing the system of school education and 
had been considering the possibih'ties of its reconstruction somewhat on the 
lines suggested by the Universities’ Conference, the Government of India 
brought these important resolutions to the attention of provincial Govern- 
ments, and through them, to the notice of a wider public. 
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60. The meetings of the Inter-University Board were held annually during 
the quinquennium at Delhi, Calcutta, Aligarh, Nagpur and Allahabad. M 
the Indian Universities are members of the Board, and the Rangoon University 
which was compelled some years ago to resign membership owing to^ its 
long distance from the place of meeting has applied to rejoin. Various 
important matters were considered by the Board during the quinquennium 
under review, e.g., the question of uniformity of standards of Entrance Exa- 
minations of the different Indian Universities, conditions of entrance to the 
public services, mutual recognition of university degrees in India and of Indian 
degrees in Europe, etc. The general aim of the Board is to secure, as far as is 
possible or desirable, uniformity of practice, co-ordination of effort and joint 
action by the Universities in important matters and to stimulate thought 
regarding current university problems. It is acting also as a bureau of infor- 
mation. 

61. In April 1933, the Government of India convened a Conference to 
consider the various points raised in regard to the recommendations of the 
Irwin Sub-Committee of the Third Bound Table Conference regarding the 
education of the Anglo-Indian and the Domiciled European Communit}' in India 
and to help the community to teach agreement on those points. The Conference 
was opened by His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Willingdon) and was attended, 
among others, by the representatives of the interests concerned. The agree- 
ment reached at the Conference was so substantial that it became practicable 
to set up an Inter-Provincial Board and Pro\’incial Boards for Anglo-Indian 
and European Education on the lines suggested. The constitution and func- 
tions of these boards are given in the chapter dealing with the education of 
this community. 
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CKiVPTER in. 

Unu’ersities and Arts Codleges. 


(i) Early University Acts. 

The Indian Universities Acts of 1857 which c.^ablishc<l 
universities in India laid down in their preambles that ‘ it as of 

to establish a University at Calcutta. Bombay and Madras for . 

ascertaining by means of examination, the persons who have acq ,• 

ciency in different branches of literature, science and art,^ an o ^ ^ o 

them by academical degrees as evidence of their respective at j 

The Acts of 1832 and 1887, by which the Punjab and the “ o, 1 

ties were incorporated, followed the lines of the Acts of 18 j7. 

Universities were thus purely examining bodies. 

2. In founding these universities, the type of university then believed to 
be best suited to the educational conditions of India, that is the examining 
University of London, was taken as a model. Subsequently there was a 8^^^ 
ing tendency to realize the limitations of a purely examining university, Lo>i 
University itself having taken stops to enlarge the scops of its operations _ y 
assummg tuitioaal functions. The model thus sot an example of expansion 
which naturally reacted upon the corresponding universities in India. _ An 
Act was accordingly passed in 1901 which enabled the universities in India to 
“ make provision for the instruction of studies with power to appoint Univer- 
sity Professors and Lecturers, to hold and manage educational endowanents, 
to erect, equip and maintain University libraries, laboratories and museums, to 
make regulations relating to the residence and conduct of students and to do all 
acts consistent with the Act of Incorporation and this Act, which tend to the 
promotion of study and research The Universities in India thus assumed 
teaching functions while retaining their affiliating and examining character. 


3. Although the Universities Act of 1904 had some beneficial results, the 
condition of university education was stiU far from satisfactory in regard to 
residential arrangements, the relations between the Universities and their 
constituent colleges, the organization of courses of study and the system of 
examination. The Government of India accordingly reviewed the whole 
question of university education and announced in their well-known Resolu- 
tion of 1913 the policy to be pursued in future in the following words : — “ The 
day is probably far distant when India will be able to dispense altogether with 
the affiliating university. But it is necessary to restrict the area over which 
the affiliating universities have control by securing in the first instance, a 
separate university for each of the leading provinces in India, and secondly, 
to create new local teaching and residential universities within each of the 
provinces in harmony with the best modem opinion as to the right road to educa- 
tional efficiency.”® The first university of this type was incorporated at 


^ Acts Nos. n, xxn and XXVH of 1857. 

’ Indian Umversities Act, 1904. 

' Indian Edncatioaal Policy Be3olution,1913, page 35. 
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Benares by tbe Benares Hindu University Act of 1915. Tlie Calcutta University 
Commission wbicb was set up in- 1917 was also critical of tbe afiUiating system 
and strongly advocated tbe founding of the unitary type of xmiversity. As 
a result various universities of this type came into existence in India. General- 
ly speaking, therefore there are two main types of imiversity in India — ^the 
affiliating and the unitary, l^^lile eight of the universities in India (Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, the Punjab, Patna, Nagpur, Andhra and Agra) belong to 
the affiliating type, ten (Allahabad, Benares, Aligarh, Rangoon, Luclmow, 
Dacca, Delhi, Annamalai, Mysore and Hyderabad) are more or less of the 
unitary or teaching type. 

4. The tables below furnish information as to the nature, activities, and 
cost of these universities. 
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TABLE 

Universities in 


University. 

Type (a). 


j 

Original 
date of 
founda- 

Paculliesin whidi degrees 
are awarded. 




tion. 

(5) 

— 

1. Calcutta 

Affiliating 

teaching. 

and 

1857 

A., So,, Ed., Eng., M., L., 
Com., 0. 

2. Bombay 

Affiliating 

teaching. 

and 

1857 

A, Sc., Ed., Eng., IL, 
L., Com., 0., Tech., Ag. 

3. Madras 

Affiliating 

teaching. 

and 

1857 

A., Sc., Ed., Eng., M., 
L..Ag.,0.,F.A.;Com. 

4. Punjab 

Affiliating 

teaching. 

and 

1882 

A., Sc., Ed., Eng., M., 
L., Com., 0., Ag. 

5. Allahabad (e) 

Unitary 

•• 

1887 

A., Sc., L., Com. • 

6. Benares Hindu 

Teaching 

•• 

1916 

A., Sc., Ed., L., 0., M., 

7. Mysore 

Teaching 

•• 

1916 

A., Sc., Eng., M., Tech. 

8. Patna 

Affiliating 

•• 

1917 

A., Sc., Ed., Eng., L., M. 

9. Osmania 

Teaching 

•• 

1918 

A., Sc., Ed.,Eng.,L.,M., 
Th 

10. Aligarh Muslim 

Unitary 


1920 

A., So., L., Th., Ed. ! . 

11. Rangoon (d) .. 

Teaching 

•• 

1920 

A., Sc., Ed., Eng., L., 

12. Lucknow 

Teaching 


1920 

A., So., Ed,, M., L., Com., 




0. 

13. Dacca 

Unitary 

and 

1921 

A., So., L., Ed., Com. . . 


teaching. 



A., Sc., D. . . 

14. Delhi 

Teaching 

-• 

1922 

16. Nagpur 

Affiliating 

and 

1923 

A., So., Ed., L., Ag. 

teaching. 




16, Andhra 

Affiliating 

teaching. 

and 

1926 

A., Sc., Ed., M., 0. 

17. Agra 

Affiliating 

•• 

1927 

A., So., L., Com., Ag. . . 

18. Annamalai . . 

Unitary 

•• 

1929 

A., Sc., 0. . . . . 1 


(a) An “ Affiliating ” University is a nnivcrsity which recognises external colleges offering 
of the teaching is controlled and condncfed by teachers appointed by the nniversity; a 
teaching is conducted by teachers appointed by and under the control of the University. 

(i) Faculties A.=Arta ; Ag.=AgricnItnre ; Com. = Commerce; Ed.=Education 
Learning ; Sc.= Science ; Teoh.=TechnoIogy ; Th.=Theology. 

(c) Reconstituted in 1922. (d) Has an afSliated College which is managed by the 
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TABLE XXVIII. 

Expenditure from Government funds on universities and degree coUeges 1936-37. 


Province. 


( 1 ) 


M&dr&s 
Bombay , , 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Ponjab 

Bnrma 

Bihar , , 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

Assam 

North-West Prontier 
Province. 

Sind 

Orissa 

Delhi 

Ajmer-JJenrara 
Bangalore 


British India 


on 

Education 
from Gov- 
emment 
funds. 

(2) 


Rs. 


{“) 


27 , 02,668 

18 , 94,088 

11 . 28,120 

4 , 26,846 

3 , 43,686 


11 , 92 , 82,029 


I Government of India 


j Expenditure from Gov- 
I emment funds on. 

e 



Universities 

Degree 

Colleges. 

Total of 
(3) and (4) 

Percentage 
tjf (6) to (2). 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(6) 

' (6) 

Es. 

Rs. 

Re. 


6 , 16,600 

9 , 00,370 

15 , 15,870 

6-1 

1 , 17,000 

4 , 44,743 

6 , 61,743 

3-6 

9 , 21,000 

11 , 64,480 

20 , 86,480 

14'8 

( a ) 17 , 86,623 

6 , 05,697 

22 , 92,120 

11-2 

2 , 12,446 

6 , 73,446 

7 , 85,892 

4-8 

8 , 39,421 


8 , 39,421 

16-1 

21,100 

7 , 28,210 

7 , 49,310 

13-3 

45,492 

3^95,758 

4 , 41,250 

9-2 

•• 

2 , 89,716 

2 . 89,715 

9-3 

" 

1 , 84,276 

1 , 84,276 

8-8 

•• 

29,000 

29,000 

1-1 

2,000 

2 , 22,684 

2 , 24,684 

ll-g 

1 , 00,000 

78,043 

1 , 78,043 

16 -g 

•• 

64,195 

64,195 


15,000 

16,000 

4 - 

46 , 60,482 

55,95,516 

1 , 02 , 55,998 

8-6 


and Ra. 3 iatha to Aliga^W™ ' Ea. 3 iatia toBenarea 


university 
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The percentage of expenditure on university education to the total expendi- 
ture on education from Government funds varies considerably from province 
to province. Delhi shows the highest percentage of 15*8. Other provinces 
where this percentage is still high are Bengal, the United Provinces, Burma, 
Bihar, Orissa and Ajmer-Merwara. 

6. The following table shows the number of students who are receiving 
university education in India ; — 


TABLE XXIX. 

Evrohient in miiversiiics. 


University. 

1917. 

1922. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

1. Calcutta ., 


28,018 

23,044 

30,202 

20,600 

35,357 

2. Bombay . . 



8,493 

11,411 

14,499 

17,706 

3. Madras . . , . 



12,653 

10,922 

16,010 ’ 

17,697 

4. Punjab .. 


0,583 

7,372 j 

11,410 

10,971 

19,841 

6. Allahabad 


7,807 j 

0,445 

3,244 ^ 

1,740 

2,056 

0. Benares Hindu 



1,050 

1,930 

2,093 1 

3,385 

7. Slysoro 


.. 

1,400 

1,749 

2,833 

2,725 

8. Patna . . 


1 

2,.tI7 

4,817 

4,739 

.5,898 

9. Osmania . . 



345 

708 

8.70 

1 1,723 

10. .Aligarh Muslim 



702 

959 


, 1,822 

11. Kanpoon .. 



507 

1,479 


2,426 

12. Liscknon- 



032 j 

1,448 


2, .340 

13. Dacca 




1,339 


1,268 

14. Belhi 



700 

1 1,310 

2,020 

2,120 

15, Nagpur . . 



. , 

1,575 

2,3.54 

3,707 

10. Andbr.v . . 



1 

3,130 

3,805 

3,659 

17. Agra 



I 

1 • • 

2,985 

4,132 

is. Anuumaiai 


•• 

i 

F 

i 

1 1 

1 

561 

741 

Total 

I 

• • 1 

61 4>2o 

1 

66,So6 

93,741 

105,238 

128,623 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of university education in India is its 
rapid numerical expansion. Twenty years ago, the number of students in 
universities was Cl ,225 only. Today it is 1 28,625. Few parallels to this accele- 
ration in numerical growth will probably be found elsewhere. In the words 
of the Nagpur Universit}' Review, ’* the forces responsible for this increase 
are too complicated for analysis ; but they certainly include the ever-increasing 
appreciation of the cultunal value of nniver.sity education, the social advantages 
of higher education, the absence of any avenues for high-grade technical train- 
ing and emplojTnent after the m.atriculalion stage, the per-^istence of the old 
belief in the ultimate relation of university degrees to public .services ; and the 
unrestricted admission to the law cour.s<',s, which keeps away from the young 
graduates the haunting economic realities for some time.”^ 


(ii) AJJllialing universities. 

6. An afSliating university, a.s the term is used in this country, is a uni- 
versity which affiliates to itself or associates with itself in a quasi .subordinate 
capacity such colleges— not nece.ssaril}- all in the same place — as make pro- 
vision for the instruction of students, the general course and quality of the 
ii^truction given as well as other conditions, for instance of residence and 
discipline, being usually laid down in the bve-laws or regulations of the 
university. In this tj-pe of university each college is in itself an embrj-o 
university, except that considerable external control, cspcciallv over courses 
and standards of msrruction, exists and is vc.sted in the university to which the 
^ tlio e.xtentand degree of this control being laid down in the 
veTs S t •’ o'‘J>«ancos and regulations. The internal control 

^’-4' subordi- 
nate to and subject to the rules of the federation.”* 

The Indian ^ffiverdt^p^Y^e'*^^/^ the largest university of the affiliating type, 
it to make suitable pioEol’ffiJS SrSS Ss^dt^Sr 

gradlE^I ffi SEE" pEtEE’^'^ 

constituted, namely the Council of Post-Gr-dJaE T^I 

Council of Post-Graduate Teacffing in ScieEe ml E"® 

in the Arts Department of Post-Graduate Te-iel,- u*^f° number of students 

!y PPP’^^rand the classes were filled to their 

* Nagpur UnivcTEitv Q R ^ ' 

’SthQ. K.. pageM. ' 
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maximum capacity. This department also arranged special vacation courses 
which were also well attended. Altogether, 1,877 teachers have already re- 
ceived training in the different cotirses including 686 in the vacation course. 

As a measure against unemplojunent, the University established an Ap- 
pointments and Information Board in January 1937. The main functions of 
the Board are (1) to select apprentices for practical training, both technical 
and non-technical, in firms and industrial concerns ; (2) to recommend -to the 
firms the names of suitable candidates for appointment when requested ; (3) 
to remain generally in touch with employers, to collect statistics regarding 
possible openings and to supply information to the graduates and under- 
paduates as to careers open to them ; and (4) to ad\ase students preparing for 
various service examinations, to supply them tvith particulars of such examina- 
tions and, if necessary, to organize their training. It is reported that already 
27 muversity graduates and under-graduates in science have been placed in 
different branches of. trade, industry and commerce. It is gratifying to note 
that the Board has been able to secure the interest of commercial and industrial 
concerns of the city, and in some of these concerns no recruitment either for 
training or appointment is made rvithout consulting the Board. 

The finances of the University showed remarkable improvement during 
the quinquennium under review, mainly due to a considerable increase in the 
fee income. At the end of the prevnous quinquennium, the University finances 
were in a serious condition, and the Bengal Government appointed Dr. W. A, 
Jenkins as a Special Officer to examine University receipts and expenditure. 
On his report and after some negotiations. Government agreed to pay the 
University Rs. 3,60,000 annually to balance its budget. Though it was not 
possible for the University to undertake any large scheme of expansion and 
reconstruction or even to give effect to certain long contemplated reforms, they 
were, at least, able to balance their budget throughout the quinquennium. 

8. The University of Bombay was also founded in 1857 as a purely exa- 
mining body, all its Fellows being nominated for life by Government. The 
scope of the University was extended by the Indian Universities Act in 1904, 
whereby it obtained a measure of control over the affiliated colleges in the 
Presidency and also received authority to appoint teachers of its ovm. The 
tenure of Fellowships was limited to five years, and an elective element was 
introduced in the constitution of the Senate by allowing one-fifth of the members 
to be elected by registered graduates and the Faculties. The spread of educa- 
tion smee 1904 rendered necessary an inquiry as to whether the constitution 
of the umversity could not be altered still further so as to bring it into closer 
touch with the community in general and to enable it to discharge the higher 
duties demanded of it by the public in the shape of well-organized post-graduate 
teaching and research. A committee to consider the question of universify 
reforms was accordingly appointed in 1924 and reported in 1925. In order 
to give effect to such of the proposals as required legislation, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Bombay Legislative Council in 1927 and passed into an Act in 
1928. The chief provisions of this Act were to extend the elective principle 
to. the composition of the various authorities of the University and to entrust 
the techmeal part .of the work to a newly constituted body, the academic 
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Council, wliicli is composed entirely of persons connected directly with cduca- 
tion. The problem of post-graduate teaching and research has been m the 
forefront of the university programme since the passing of the Bombay Um- 
versity Act, 1928. The Act promdes for the constitution and functions of a 
Board of post-graduate .studies as one of the authorities of the University with 
a idew to enabling the Univensity to provide greater facilities for higher educa- 
tion and to conduct post-graduate teaching in all branches of learning includ- 
ing technology. This Board and the Sjmdicatc have been giving anxious 
thought to the problem of reorganizing post-graduate work. Tlic University 
is now conducting post-graduate tcncliing and research through recogmsed 
university teachers in various centres outside Bombay. 

The School of Economics and Sociology maintained by the University 
since 1919-20 continued to .sliow .stead}' progress during tlic quinquennium. 
The number of students increased from *87 in 1932 to 240 in 1937. The School 
is specially devoted to research work, and progress in this field is reported to 
be satisfactory. The number of research students increased from 48 in 1932 
to 63 in 1937. The School is reported to be now in a position to play a promi- 
nent part as a research institution by encouraging .systematic enquiries into 
the economic and social problems of the City and the B residency. 

A faculty of technology was created during the quinquennium under re- 
view. The courses of studies for professional examinations relating to en- 
gineering, agriculture, mediciue and law have also been revised. 

During the period a good deal of research work was also carried on in the 
University Departments and in the affiliated colleges and recognised post- 
graduate institutions, a summary of which is published every year in the Annual 
Beports of the Syndicate. 

9. The Madras University, which was originally founded mainly as an 
affiliating and examining body, has, under the changing conditions, considera- 
bly modified its character by developing teaching and research activities as well. 

The quinquennium ending with Match 1937 was an important period in 
the liistory of this university. It .saw the completion both of the University 
building scheme and of the Tamil Lexicon, works which were started more 
or less at the same time. Other academic events of importance were the in- 
stitution of a University Students’ Union. University Examination Boards 
etc. Subject to the ultimate authority of the Syndicate, the control of the 
Students Union is vested in a governing body composed of the principals 
of the constituent colleges for men and the management of the Union is vested 
m a managing committee elected by the members themselves. A sum of about 
Ks. 1^000 is provided annually for its expenses. The Inter-University and 
Inter-Collegiate Tournaments were also instituted during the quinquennium 
under review. A sum of Rs. G,000 is annually provided for running these 
tournaments. ° 

_ Some important changes also took place in the courses of studies and exa" 
imnations. For example a diploma in Pohtical and Public Administration 
has been mstrtuted and a Faculty ofVetcrinary Science established ; proposals 
to introduce Home Science as an optional subject in BA. and B.fe’c degree 
courses have been accepted by the University authorities. 
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As required by the Sladras University Act, the University considered care- 
fully the question of the establishment of neiv university centres but felt that 
in the present state of university development in that province, the establish- 
ment of other universities was neither desirable nor practical. 

10. The Punjab Universiti’’ has widened its activities by the organization 
of an Honours School in Physics and by the establishment of a Department of 
PoHtical Science and of a Public Service Examination Class. An attempt is 
being made through the Public Service Examination Class to advise students 
who wash to appear in the Indian Civil Service and Indian Finance Service 
Examinations about the choice of subjects, and actual instruction is provided 
during the winter term in the compulsory .subjects for these competitive exami- 
nations. Useful research work has been done by both University and College 
professors in the departments of Science, Oriental learning and. Economics. 

In 1933, the University celebrated its jubilee, and as a memorial of this 
event, funds were collected for the erection of a University Union Hall. The 
building was formally opened by His Excellencj' the Chancellor in 1936-37. 
The Union Society, however, “ is still a constant source of anxiety to the Uni- 
versity as it has failed to attract a representative body of students, or to have 
developed a programme of activities at all suitable for a body of this nature.”^ 

The most important event during the quinquennium was the appoint- 
ment of the Punjab University Enquiry Committee. The main recommenda- 
tions of the Committee fall under three heads, academic, financial and consti- 
tutional. The object of the academic recommendations was to draw to the 
University only such students as were likely to benefit by the instruction pro- 
vided. It was recognised that this was dependent on the strengthening of 
the foundations by a reorganization of the school system. It was recommend- 
ed that the period of instruction for the B.A. in the University should be ex- 
tended from two to three years. Suggestions were made for revising the func- 
tions and personnel of the various University bodies including the Senate, the 
Syndicate and the Academic Council. The Senate was to be a widely repre- 
sentative body consisting of representatives from the provincial legislature, 
the local bodies, learned, professional and educational institutions, the aristo- 
cracy, the registered graduates and teachers of the University and its colleges. 
The function of the Syndicate was envisaged as the management of University 
administration and finance and the exercising of executive authority. It was 
to be responsible for the framing of a constructive policy of development and 
for co-ordinating all the activities of the University. The recommendations 
regarding the constitution of the Syndicate included the nomination of six 
members by the Chancellor. The Committee was of opinion that the academic 
bodies should be composed of experienced scholars and should be largely ex- 
officio, while the Vice-Chancellor, who was their head, should have considerable 
power of nominating members. The financial recommendations included the 
coiiversion of the Board of Accounts into a Standing Finance Committee on 
which, it was suggested, one or two financial experts should find a place. 

The Senate did not favour any of the major academic recommendations 
of the Enquiry Committee. It, however, recommended the extension and 


^ Punjab, page 39. 
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improvement of the present School Board. In 

U^versity bodies, no final opinion was expressed ^ 

Council and the Paculties. but the composition of the Senate wa= ^ ^ 
by a reduction in the number of nominated members and “ “ f 

number of members elected by the registered graduates The P^ciple of 
representation of various local bodies and of the Legislative Council on tne 
future Senate was accepted. 

The opinion of the University on these recommendations of the Enqui^ 
Committee was sent to the Government of the Punjab early m ® 

recommendations are still under the consideration of the Provincial Govern 
meat and no orders have yet been passed. 


As regards the financial recommendations of the Enquiry Committee, 
the Syndicate has considered them all and converted the Board of Accounts 
into a Board of Finance on the lines indicated by the Committee. 


11. The Patna University was established by an Act of 1917. This Act 
was brought up to date and into conformity with present conditions by an 
Amendment Act in 1932. It is becoming plain now that the more representa- 
tive character of the Senate and the Syndicate and the purely federal character 
of the University, which this legislation ensured, have attracted the generosity 
of public benefactors and focussed public attention upon certain much needed 
reforms in the courses of study. These, having been passed by the Senate, 
now await the approval of Government. - : 


The University continues to be primarily an examining body. The number 
of students has increased and facilities for instruction have been extended by 
the introduction in aflHiated colleges of new subjects. 

The financial position of the University during the period has been satis- 
factory. 

^ 12. The Nagpur University is also an examining body, though the Act by 
which itwasincorporated makes due promsion for its being made both teach- 
ing and affiliating. Perhaps the most remarkable fea,ture of the last five vears 
under review is the numerical expansion of the University. The number of 
colleges in the University has almost doubled, having grown fiom 8 in 1932 
to 15 in 1937, while the number of studente has risen from 2,351 to 3,767 during 
the same period. ’ 


There was no change in the constitution of the University except that the 
number of the elected representatives of the Court on the Executive Council 
was raised from four to five, as a partial response to the wishes of the Court 
for a larger representation on the chief executive body of the university, and 
the term of office of the Vice-Chancellor was raised to three years, the period 
of two years, rare in Indian Universities, being regarded as too short. 

_ Instruction continued to be imparted through the affiliated coPeges except 
m the case of the newly mtroduced courses for the Diplomas in Oriental Leam- 
ing for which the system of registering individual teachers (not institutions 
as such) as competent to impart instruction up to a specified standard was 

intrnnur.wi. • ^ 
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'Wlien the University was established in 1923, itvras contemplated that, a^ 
time passed, it wordd be possible for it to give increasing attention to teaching 
and research. The University Act was so framed as to make the transition 
from an affiliating to a teaching nniversity possible without further recourse 
to legislation. But owing to financial and other difficulties, this ideal has re- 
ceded further and further into the background. In 1934, the Executive 
Council of the University was invited by the Government to express its views 
on the scheme for a Eederal University on the lines formulated by the Govern- 
ment of India for the University of Delhi. The Council accepted in principle 
the scheme which is based in its central conception on the recommendation made 
by the Hilton Young Commission for the University of London. But it is 
reported that “ essential conditions for the success of a Federal University 
are lacldng at present : there are no public funds available, the allocation of 
which among colleges would, give the University a voice in regulating their 
development ; several colleges in the University are situated outside Nagpur 
and even in Nagpur there is no site and no funds available for locating the 
teaching resources in the University in a central place. There are, therefore, 
no immediate prospects of realizing the idea.”^ 

13. A University called the Andhra University was constituted in 1926 
with a view to providing the Andhra Districts of the Madras Province with 
a university of their own. 

The University College of Arts attached to the Andhra University was 
opened in July 1931 with provision for teaching up to the Honours Standard 
in history, economics, politics, and Telugu language and literature. In July 
of the next year, two more departments of teaching, namely, mathematics 
and philosophy, were opened. In the same year, the University College of 
Science and Technology, pro^dding instruction leading to B.Sc. Honours 
Degree Examinations in physics and chemistry was also opened. In July 
1933, the technology coiurse leading io B.Sc. Honours Degree Examination, 
with Sugar and the Sugar industry as a special subject, was instituted in the 
Science College. With effect from July 1934, courses in Conunerce leading 
to B. Com. (Pass and Honours) degrees were organized in the University 
College of Arts. 

During the quinquennium, a considerable amount of research work was 
also done by the members of the several Departments and the results were 
published in standard journals from time to time. 

Another jiotable event of the quinquennium is the execution of a deed 
of gift by the Maharaja of Jeypore (Andhra) agreeing to pay towards the ex- 
penditure of the University’' College of Science and Technology, an annual con- 
tribution of Rs. 50,000 for 1933-34, Es. 75,000 for 1934-35 and Es. 1,00,000 
per annum thereafter till such time when he or his heirs might pay up a capital 
sum of Es. 15,00,000. 

14. The United Provinces have the largest number of ■universities, namely 
5. Of these only three — ^Allahabad, Lucknow and Agra— ^are provincial uni- 
versities in the strict sense of. the term.- The Aligarh and Benares Universities 


^ Nagpur University Q. B. 
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of the University has risen from 1,746 in 1931-32 to 2,056 in 1936-37. Changes 
in courses include the institution of a research Degree of D. Phil., while the 
ordinances for the Degrees of D. Sc. and D; Litt. have been thoroughly revised. 

The progress of research work in the various departments of the Universi- 
ty is reported to have been very satisfactory. 

The University has no large endowments except for certain scholarships 
and a reserve fund. It is supported by a Government grant and income from 
fees. There has been a deficit for most of the quinquennium, and the Univer- 
sity looks to Government to malce this good. But it is reported that with the 
other claims on Government resources this expectation may be disappointed. 

17, The Benares Hindu University came into existence in 191,6, and since 
then, with the support of the Central Government, the princes and the people, 
it has made good progress. The quinquenuiura under rerdew has been note- 
worthy not so much for new developments as for the stead}’' consolidation of 
the existing departments of teacliing. 

In 1936, owing to the increase in the number of students and the intro- 
duction of a number of new subjects, the science departments of the Central 
Hindu College were separated and constituted a separate College of Science. 
The Women's College was raised to the B.A. standard and its stafi considerably 
strengthened. 

On the academic side, the only change, of importance was the institution 
of a Faculty of Technology in 1936. The advancement of technical education 
was one of the earliest objects of the University and, within the course of the 
last twenty one years, as funds have become available, technological courses 
in a variety of subjects have been introduced. All these technological courses, 
which were formerly under the Faculty of Science, were placed under the newly 
created Faculty of Technology. The output of research work has been satis- 
factory. A noteworthy feature of this research was the investigation of prob- 
lems of commercial and industrial importance. 

The University also introduced primary and rural education, experimental 
education and infant education as subjects of special study for the B. T. Exa- 
mination. 

Instruction is imparted through colleges and departments directly main- 
tained by the University. The total enrolment of students was 3,385 in 1936-37 
as against 2,993 in 1931-32. 

As regards the financial position of the University, it is reported that dur- 
ing the quinquennium there was a deficit of Rs. 3 lakhs, while there is a large 
.outstanding debt. 

18. The Muslim University, Aligarh, which was established in 1920, grew 
out of the Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College foimdod by Sir Syed Alunad 
Khan in 1875. It is a unitar}'^ and mainly 'residential university. During 
the^ quinquenniuin, several important changes have been made in the consti- 
tution of the University and in the rules and regulations governing the post- 
^aduate examinations and new subjects have been included in the list of op- 
tional subjects for various examinations. For example, an amendment of 
the statutes was effected which raised the number of the members of the 
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Executive Council from 3 to 15. The Provincial and Central 
been brought into closer contact with the supreme governing > 
University by a new provision for the election of -■) memhers 
from among the members of the Legislaturc.s. 

Perphaps the most important development on »<;idcmic side i? the 
atahlishraentof ailciencetkiUegcas an integral part of the University an, 
provision of research facilities in all pcienci* subjects, 

A small beginning lias also been made in the direction of “ 

Technical Institute or a College of Engineering in the University. _ Uasi.s 
were started in PUG to prepare stmlents for second grade engmeenng ana 
electrical diplomas. These courses arc proving popular, and there is a wide 
demand for extending the activities of this institute. 

The mimher of students in the Uuiver.sity has advanced from 1,150 in 
1D31-32 to 1,822 in 1930-37. 


Although the Benares and .Aligarh Universities are primarily' intended 
for Hindu aud Muslim studeuts respectively, tiicy arc open to students of all 
castes and creeds. 


19. The Rangoon University was founded in 1920 ns a teaching and res^ 
dential university'. It controls the teaching in the constituent colleges through 
the professors who arc the Heads of the various departments and arc members 
of the staffs of the constituent colleges. The period under review has been 
one of consolidation and adjustment. It lias seen a great increase in the num* 
her of students despite discoumging economic conations. The number of 
students in the constituent colleges has risen from 1,551 in 1931-32 to '2,288 
in 1936-37. 


The percentage of passes in the Intermediate Exammations and the mark- 
ed difierence hotsveen the numbers in the Intermediate Courses and the Higher 
Courses show that there is still a considerable amount of ‘ wastage ’ amongst 
the students in the University. Contributory' causes of this wastage are Tcported 
to be the inability of parents to pay' fees and the fact that some of the students 
expect to achieve results without corresponding effort — ^but the chief reasons 
are said to be inefficient teaching and a low standard of English in the majority 
of the schools from wliich the students come. “ The bulk of the wastage ' 
is made up of ill-prepared students who fulfil their ambition, or that of their 
parents, by entering the University .and there discover either that they are 
unfit for University studies or that University studies are unfit for them. It 
is worthy of note that there is much less ‘ wastage ’ among students who entei 
the University between the ages of 16 and 18 than among those who enter aftei 
they have passed their 18th birthday'.”^ 


^ The Delhi University' Report also complains of ‘ wastage ’ in university edu' 
cation. In that province, out of 1,211 students who passed the High School 
Examination in 1931, only 327 or 27 percent passed the Intermediate, 233 oi 
W per cent passed the B. A. Examination and only 3 per cent passed the M. A. 
Examination. 


* Burma, page 10. 
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The Burma Report suggests that “ the solution of the problem (of wastage) 
must begin with reform in the schools.”^ 

20. The Lucknow University, which was founded in 1920, is .designed to be 
a imitary, teaching and residential university. It is reported that as a teach- 
ing unit it has practically reached the limits of its capacity for enrolments, 
the Faculties of Science, Law and Medicine having refused admission to many.. 
Even in the Faculty of Aits limits were prescribed and reached in several 
departments. The total enrolment increased from 1,813 in 1932 to 2,340 in 
1937. 

The work of the quinquennium has been characterized by consolidation 
rather than extension and research done by the members of the stafi and stu- 
dents is reported to have obtained international recognition. The University 
continues to aim at a high standard of research. The number of research 
scholars for the Ph. D. and D. Sc. degrees has increased from 34 in 1932 to 42' 
in 1937. 

No change was made in the constitution of the University during the 
quinquennium except that the old maximum of twenty representatives of the 
registered graduates on the University Court has been increased to a possible 
maximum of thirty. The Court has now been given the power to pass resolu- 
tions on the educational and administrative policy of the University. 

21. The University of Dacca was founded in 1921, and is the only unitary 
teaching and residential university in the province of Bengal., The number 
of students in the University was 1,063 in 1931-32. There was a steady in- 
crease throughout the quinquennium, and on the 3l3t March 1937, the 
number had risen to 1,268. 

A department for the study of physiology, botany and soil science waS 
opened, and during the quinquennium under review the University continued 
to carry on valuable research work in agricultural chemistry, for which grants 
were received from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. A bio- 
chemical section of the university was also opened, and bio-chemistry has now 
been introduced as an alternative paper in the Chemistry Honours Examina- 
tion and as a subject in the M.Sc. Course in Chemistry. It was also decided 
to introduce statistics as a subject of study in the Honours Course in 
mathematics, and military science as one paper in the ordinary B.A. Examina- 
tion, but these proposals had not been given efiect to during the period under- 
review. 

22. The Delhi University was incorporated by the Delhi University Act 
of 1922 as a unitary teaching and residential university. ^ So far, however, it 
has acted mainly as an af&liating and examining body. 

In 1934, the Government of India indicated the future educational policy 
of the Government. with regard. to this .University and suggested its develop- 
ment on federal lines, They 8tated,that “ the.original intention in constituting: 


^ Burma, page 10. 
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tte Uuiversitv of Delhi was to create a university which would 

from the inevitable defects of a purely affiliating institution but at the 

same time to give its constituent colleges ample scope The'^TdedTs 

in co-operation with each other and with the Umvcrsity itself. The ideal is 
therefore, that the University should be transformed into one of the federal 
type as circum-stances permit. The maui conditions which are essenhal to 
- - - • •• summarised briefly as 


the evolution of a university of this Irind 
follows ; — 


may 


(а) The university and its constituent eollcges .should be .situated in 

close proximity of each other ; 

(б) each constituent college should be actively engaged in work of a 

university standard ; 

(c) each constituent college should be prepared to forego some 

measure of its autonomy in order to share in and contribute to 
the ts'pe and government of the university as a whole ; and 

(d) the actual teaching should as far as possible be provided by consti- 

tuent colleges under the guidance of the university ”. 


It was chiefly with this end in view that the Government of India decided 
•to hand over to the University, the site and buildings of the old "Viceregal 
Estate on the understanding that the University on the one hand and consti- 
•tuent colleges on the other hand would adopt the scheme as set out above. 


The project for developing the Delhi University on federal lines took 
-definite shape during the quinquennium under review and was endorsed both 
by the Government of India and by the University. 

On the Arts side the University controls the teaching of Honours and 
Post-graduate co'orses and on the Science side the B.Sc. pass. course, as the 
teaching of science beyond the intermediate standard is the exclusive concern 
of the University. It has also its own Law Hall. Of late the University has 
approved a diploma course in Domestic Science for the students of the Lady 
Inrin College, Delhi. 


23. The Annamalai University came into existence in 1929. The most 
notable development in connexion with the academic work of this Universitv 
during the period under review was the incorporation of the Eaja Annamalai 
Music College and the Oriental Training College in 1932. A professional 
course in music extending over a period of four years leading to an examina- 
tion for the title of ‘ Saiigita Bbushana ’ and a training course for pandits in 
Sanskrit and Tamil leading to the award of a certificate at the end of one vear’s 
study were instituted. 

_ The tutorial system which prorddes for tuition being given either to an 
individual student or to a small group of three or four was extended to the 


• DeDii, page 37. 
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B. A. and B.Sc. pass students. The increased personal contact between teachers 
and students which has resulted from the introduction of this system is the 
subject of favourable comment. 


A research department in Tamil was instituted in July 1934. Attempts 
have also been made to procure the publication of suitable text-books in Tamil 
with a view to the ultimate adoption of Tamil as the medium of instruction for 
the different subjects of study in the University, and it is hoped that standard 
text-books in Tamil on all subjects of study will be made available in the 
course of the next few years so that a start may be made in this direction in the 
intermediate classes. 

The courses of study and examination for the several degrees and titles 
originally based on those of the Madras University were remodelled in the light 
of experience and as a result of recommendations by expert Committees, Boards 
of Studies and Baculties. 

The University has also arranged to open a Bureau of Information with a 
view to assisting its graduates to obtain suitable employment ; the Bureau will 
maintain an official register of graduates ghdng particulars of their addresses, 
employment and achievements. 

24. The University of Mysore and the Osmania University of Hyderabad 
are situated in Indian States. 

The University of Mysore was the first university to be founded in an 
Indian State. It was incorporated in 1916. During the quinquennium \mder 
review, the constitution of the University was extended by a bill which 
amended the University Eegulation of 1916 and received the assent of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore in 1933. The main features of this measure 
are the establishment of another University authority in addition to the Senate 
and the University Council, namely, the Academic Council responsible for the 
academic organization of the University, the enlargement of the Senate so as 
to make it more representative of popular interests, by creating a class of life 
members of the Senate and by giving representation to municipalities, district 
boards and associations. Some changes were also made in the courses and 
examinations of the University. Original research work was carried on in the 
' Umversity and the results were published as usual in recognised joiurnals and 
scientific periodicals. 

The number of students in the university Iras, however, declined from 
2,833 in 1931-32 to 2,725 in 1936-37. 

25. The Osmania University in the Hyderabad State was established by a 
Charter of the Ruler of the State in 1918. This university differs from other 
Indian universities in having Urdu as the medium of instruction instead of 
English, but English is a compulsory subject upto the B.A. stage, and the 
books prescribed for study are translations of standard English works studied 
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in otter rmiversities. M.A. classes in. Englist and Economics M.Sc. 
dasses in Biology were started during the period under re^eii^ The courses 
of the Faculty of Theology and Medicine vrere also revised. The^ number o • 
students in the University has risen from 856 in 1931-32 to 1,723 m 1936-3 (. 


26. In recent years, there has been a tendency to multiply facMies for 
every branch of study in aU the universities in India with the result that there 
is much overlapping of courses and much expenditure which might be avoided 
if there were closer co-operation between the University authorities. 


It is not easy to suggest actual means for making such co-ordination 
effective. The United Provinces Report states that “ the question is a diftt- 
cult one and a solution unlikely to be reached by agreement and can only be 
imposed ”. ^ 

In the last Review it was stated that considerable improvement has been 
made in this direction in the United Kingdom by the agency of the University 
Grants Committee, which keeps in close touch with universities and is thus in 
a position to give authoritative and experienced advice not only to the grant- 
giving authorities but also to the universities themselves. At its meeting held 
in 1936, the Inter-University Board, India, passed a resolution recommend- 
ing the institution in each province or a group of provinces of a University 
Grants Committee on the same lines as the University Grants Committee of 
Great Britain. It would bo interesting to see what practical effect the setting 
up of such bodies in India would achieve. It is worthy of note that in Bengal 
a comprehensive scheme has been worked out to prevent, as far as practicable, 
any duplication of work in the three Government Colleges in Calcutta by 
treating them as one unit for purely teaching purposes. '^The scheme is still 
■under the consideration of the Government of Bengal. The outcome of this 
scheme, if introduced, ■will be watched ivith interest. \ 

27, The provinces of Assam, the North-West Frontier, Sind, Orissa, 
Coorg, Ajmer-Merwara and Baluchistan have no universities of .their own. 
The needs of Assam are met .by the Calcutta University ; the K; W. F. Pro- 
^ce and Baluchistan are serv-ed by the-Punjab University, Sind coines with- 
in the jurisdiction of Bombay University ; Coorg depends upon the Madras 
University, and Ajmer-Merwara is under the Agra University. The schools 
and colleges in South Orissa are affiliated to the Andhra • University, while 
those of North Orissa are affiliated to the Patna Chiversity. 


(in) Arts oolites. 

, number of arts colleges in the whole of British India has risen 

^ ^ while their enrolment has advanced from 

72,354 to 86,40/ durmg ths /atrne penod. The provincial figures are gis’en in 
the table below. ^ 


United Provinces, page 16. 
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Arts colleger avd their eyirolmoil. 


1 

1931-32. 1 

1936-37. 1 

Increase between 
1932-37. 

Pfovinw'. 1 

\ 

Arts 

colleges. 

i 

Enrol- 1 
ment. ! 

Arts 

colleges. 

> 

t 

Enrol- 

ment. 

1 

Arts 

colleges. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

Jtadra* 

. 1 
63 1 

12,913 

\ 

64 

12,271 

1 

—642 

BomliaT 

15 

9,226 

14 

9,854 

(°) 

(a) 

Bengal 

49 

19,744 

50 

26,591 

1 

6,847 

United Provinces 

40 

7,707 

53 

9,3U 

9 

i 

1,604 

Pnnjsb 

33 

13,140 

36 i 

13,780 

1 

1 3 

040 

Bnrms 

1 

123 

li 

134 

•• 

11 

Bihar 

11 

3,579 

9 

3,620 1 

(«) ; 

{ 0 ) 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

! 6 

1,815 

1 10 

2,786 ! 

4 ’ 

971 

Assam 

i 3 j 

1 1.208 1 

, 0 

2,292 

C 

1,084 

Korth.WVst Frontier 
Province. 

3 ] 

1 1 

510 ; 

3 i 

875 

•• 

365 

Sind .. .. 1 

(0) ; 

(n) 

3 1 

j 

1,262 

(«) 

(0) 

Orifi«» 

(a) 

(a) 

4 

797 

(n) 

(0) 


« . 

, , 

« • 

• » 

. * 

< • 

Delhi 

7 

1.826 

7 

2,040 

, . 

215 

Ajmcr-Mcnrara 

Balucbistsn 

2 

277 

A 

A 

356 

>• 

89 


* ' 

* * 

• • 

• • 

• • 

* * 

Bangalore .. 

1 

287 

1 

340 

. . 

63 

Other Adminiitcred 
Areas. 

1 

! 

-- 

1 

ss 

1 

SS 

British Indi.a 

1 243* 72,3M 

1 ! 

272 

86,407 

29 

14,053 


^ JB31.32, Sind formed part of Bombay, aod Orissa of Bihar, while they were 
into separate provinceji in 1936-37. Hcnco no comparison has been made. 


These statistics of institutions and students bear out the general conclu- 
sion that the demand for higher education is increasing year after year and has 
Dot s6 far been affected by the problem of unemployment among university 
graduates. The Bengal Report, observes that “ Bengal is faced frith a tragic 
fi’-t nation. IVliile'the problem of the educated unemployed is becoming in- 
crea^ngly acute, the University is flooding the province frith an ever-grofving 
rmmbcr of young men fvho are not merely unemployed but also often un- 
employablc. ”, ^ The Punjab Government state that “it is considered higlily 


1 


Bengal, p&gc CS. 
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desirable that an indiscriminate rusb of unsuitable and ill-prepared caudi- 
ites to university courses should be defimtely^d^couraged and comp- 
acted The provincial report- says that “ tbe Xjniyeisity autbOTties them- 
selves have so far done nothing to counteract this evil, but are stfi prepared 
to recomise nen institutions mthout enforcement of stacter standar^ boi 
can the problem be really solved by the mere imposition of more 
standards of afaiiation and examination, though of course these are de^We 
for the elimination of the laxity which has so long prevailed, ihe r^l som- 
tion can only come with a complete recasting of the educational machmeiy oi 
the pror-ince, and with the expansion not only of vocational and 
education, but also of industry and commerce, so that those trained for these 
purposes, find ready absorption”.* 


29. The colleges vary greatly in size. Some colleges in Calcutte have 
over a thousand students each. The Bengal Report states that it is dim- 
cult to explain satisfactorily the tendency on the part of the student com- 
munity to flock to the Calcutta colleges. The popularity of some of the 
larger Calcutta colleges is certainly not due to their superior efficiency , 
very little is done in them beyond class room lecturing and the percentage of 
successes in the Universitj* examinations is well below tbe average for the 
University. Judged by the percentage of passes, the mofussil colleges usually 
do better than the majority of the Calcutta colleges. But these large Calcuthr 
colleges try to be spectacular by making all efforts to capture the top places m 
the Uuiveisity class lists. This they attempt by luring students, who have 
done well in the ilatriculation or the Intermeiate Examination, to their 
colleges by offering them special privileges. There is often an rmdignifie^ 
Ecramhle between the colleges for the enrolment of such students by approach- 
ing them personally or through personal letters to them and dangling before 
them inducements like additional stipends, free tuition, free coaching and even 
free boarding in tbe attached hostels. Erom more points than one, the drift- 
of the students to these- large Calcutta colleges cannot hut be regarded as an 
nnbealtby agn " . ® 


The inherent defect in colleges which become abnormally large is obvious. 
They ceas-e to be capable of exercising adequate control and supervision either 
over tuition or conduct. New colleges should be opened to relieve these 
colleges of their excessive enrolment, and attempts should he made to adjust 
the number of students in the existing colleges. But the real solution lies, as 
recommended by tbe Central Advisoiy Board of Education, in the readjust- 
ment of the present system of higher education so as not only to prepare pupils - 
for professional and university courses but also to enable them, at the comple- 
tion of appropriate stages, to be diverted to occupations or to separate 
vocational institutions. 


oO, Though imiversity colleges in Bengal report substautial increases in 
the enrolment of students, the ordinary teaching work in them generally con- 
tinued along old lines. The Bengal Report ohsen-es that “ colleges still 
relied entirely on mass lectures and the tutorial work, which the University 
insists on, was gemisLr a travesty of what it should he. Mr. K Zachariah. 


. _ . , ’Focjab, page 2 (Goveminent Eesolation). 

• Pmjab, page 37. ' 


’Bengal, page 64. 
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Principal of Hooglily MosMn College, excellently sums up tlie present position 
in Collegiate education : “ Tlie intellectual objectives of a college are, first, 

to pass the students through the University examinations, and secondly, to 
give them a sound intellectual training. In a good educational system, these 
two objects approximate very closely, but unhappily, in Calcutta, they have 
little connection with each other — 1 had almost said they were irreconcilable. 
To pass the University examination notliing more is needed than an effort 
of the memory, so stereotyped and unintelbgent are the questions generally 
; set. It is difficult to persuade students to make any real mental effort when 
they are perfectly certain that it is irrelevant to success in the examination. 
One worl^, therefore, under a terrible handicap. The only way to overcome 
it is, by the communication of a personal enthusiasm, to infect a few indmduals 
with a genuine love of learning. This is what the tutorial sj^stem is supposed 
to do, and what in Bengal it scarcely ever does. The grounds are too large 

and formal for effective work Another great Aveakness is the 

abstract nature of much of the study 

The Central Provinces Report also states that although the system of 
tutorial classes has been stUl further extended, much remains to be done to 
enable -students to get the best value out of them. In Bombay, tutorial Avork 
is, however, carried on in all colleges as far as circumstances permit, but it is 
generally only possible in the higher classes where the number of students is 
comparatively small. 

31, It was suggested by the Calcutta University Commission of 1917-1919 
as well as by other authorities that intermediate classes should be removed from 
the jurisdiction of Amiversibies. The aim tmderlying this suggestion was to 
relieve universities of fvmctions which did not come Avithin their proper scope 
as well as to strengthen the foundations laid at school. Some Governments 
and Universities welcomed this suggestion, and some of the University Acts 
proAuded for an immediate or an ultimate separation of the intermediate classes 
from the degree classes and special intermediate colleges were established in 
various provinces. This type of institution however does not seem to have 
been successful. 

The Bihar Report observes that “ no definite pronouncement can yet be 
made on the success or failure of intermediate colleges in the province. It 
woffid seem that the position, as stated by the writer of the last quinquennial 
review (of Bihar) remains unchanged, viz., that ‘ these institutions are neA'^er 
likely to he very successful ’. These institutions were never meant to compete ■ 
with first-grade colleges which, if the recommendations of the Sadler Commis- 
sion were followed, should concern themselves with preparing students for the 
degree and post-graduate examinations alone. One Principal deplores that 
the intermediate colleges have hot coihe into their own in this province ; 
they lead a struggling existence and there are no signs of groAvth or develop- 
ment. He adds that the retention pf the I. A. classes in the degree colleges - 
may be a potent cause of this chronic anaeioia , ’ . > . , 

In the same strain, the Punjab Government state that “ intermediate ' 
colleges have dAvindled' in popularity and' Have not been very successful 'as 

^ Bengal. pagea 64-65. 

* Bihar, page 38.. , , 
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abundant proofs of the benefits of higher education, for whatever we may say 
of the deterioration of examination standards, of the plethora of the educated 
unemployed, and the tragedies of mal-adjustments of individuals, liberal 
education is a leaven which penetrates every aspect of national life, and lifts 
it up to a higher and richer conception 

Tlie Central Provinces Report also observes that “ corporate life was 
stimulated by debating societies, social gatherings and co-operative stores 
which on the whole, were successful. Particularly interesting were the social 
service activities of some of the colleges 

In the North-West Frontier Province, students are said to be more 
amenable to disciphne than most of the students elsewhere in Ind'a. This 
remark according to the report applies mth equal force to students from tribal 
territories. 

The Bengal Report remarks that the relations between the Hindu and 
Muslim students in the Dacca Intermediate College are worthy of emulation. 
The relations there are so cordial that the “ Muslim students join the festival 
connected with the Saraswati Puja and the Hindu students join in the Milad 
Sharifs arranged by the Muslim boarders ”.® 

33. There was also a great improvement in the political situation during 
the period under review and this was naturally reflected in the tone and temper 
of the students. In the report on the Rajshahi College, Bengal, it is stated 
that “ the great stress laid by the college upon athletics and healthy outdoor 
games and sports possibly had the effect of detaching students from dark, 
unhealthy broodings that so often find an explosive expression in terroristic 
activities In Chittagong also, where the political situation continued to 
be disturbed at the beginning of the quinquennium, “ except in a few cases, 
the conduct of the general body of the students, throughout the period under 
review, was above reproach. A system of tutorial supervision which has 
been introduced with a view to bringing students into closer personal relation- 
ship with the members of the staff yielded satisfactory results 

Bihar also reports that there was no political agitation of major importance 
during the quinquennium, and none, in any case, which had a direct 
mfluence on the work of the colleges. 

In Assam also, “ the period under review was free from political distur- 
bances " and the provincial report observes that “ political leaders seem to 
have decided to leave (college) students and school boys to get on with their 
work instead of calling them out of school and college into the disturbed air 
of political strife. As a result, school and college discipline has been good and 
there have been no serious troubles ”. ® 

In the same strain, the Sind report also observes that “as the political 
almoaphere during the whole quinquennium was comparatively cahn, the dis- 
cipline at the colleges was normal, and all activities had a peaceful character 
about them. The staff of the colleges were therefore in a position to concen- 
trate upon educational work securing in consequence better results at the 
university examinations 

’ Bengal, pages 82-83. 

* Bengal, page *77. 

’ Sind, page 23. 


* Punjab, page 42. 

Central Provinces, page 24. 


® Bengal, page 78. 
* Assam, pages. 
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Tho Burma Eeport is the only one which sounds a discordant note. It 
states that “ during the quinqueimium the increasing national consciousness 
and social and pohtical unrest had an adverse effect on the discipline of the 
students of the University. The younger generation of Bunnans, in common 
with the youth .of other nations, seems to be dissatisfied with the world, in 
which it finds itself growing up, and resentful of the present social and economic 
structure 

34. Another useful activity in the corporate life of universities is found in 
the University Training Corps. The following table gives the number and 
strength of the various units of these corps in British Indio. 

table XXXI. 

Vniversily Training Corps. 


UniTenity. 


Eomb»y 
CaloiUa 
AUababftd 
Ben mu 
Aligdth 
Incbnow 
Agrs 
Punjab 
lladraa 
Bangoon (a) . 
Tmsi 
Delhi 
Ngfrpur 
Boa lay 

Ditoi 


Unit. 


let (Bombay) Battalion 
2nd (Calcutta) BatUlion 


^3nl (United Provinece) Batta- 


4th (Ubore) Battalion 
Cth (Jladraa) Battalion 
Clh (Burma) Battalion 
7th (]’a(n.a) Comp nny 
Oth (Delhi) Battalion 
10th (.Vnopnr) Battalion 
1 1 th (K.arachi) Comp.anv 
12th (Darca) Company 


Totftia 


When 

consti- 

tuted. 

Sanc- 

tioned 

cstahlish- 

ment. 

(All 

ranka). 

Actual 
ttrenclh 
on lat 
April 
1037. 

1621 

COS 

COS 

1921 

603 

5sq 

1021 

003 

flSi 

1621 

003 

695 

1921 

003 

040 

1021 

003 

634 

1922 

10,': 

131 

1624 

330 

324 

1P2B 

330 

319 ‘ 

162S 

105 

104 

1928 

70, 

70. 


5,014 

4,748’ 


“ — * j j j 

* Burma, p.ageslC-l.’!. 
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‘ ■ A' University Training Corps has also been constituted in the Hyderabad 
State. It was started in 1936 with the formation of two platoons of 38 cadets 
each. A member of the staff of the Osmauia University acts as Adjutant and 
is assisted by two Instructors deputed. by the Army Headquarters. 

The reports on the various University Training Corps show that they 
continue to work satisfactorily. The standard of training and efficiency is 
reasonably high and students continue to show keenness and enthusiasm 
for mihtary training. 

It is interesting to note that some universities introduced military science 
in their curriculum during the quinquennium under review. In the Calcutta 
University curriculum, a course of military studies for the members of the 
■University Training Corps was introduced in 1936. The Dacca University 
has decided to introduce military science as one paper in the ordinary B.A. 
Examination. Ordinances for a certificate of proficiency in nrilitary science 
have also been (tamed by the Allahabad Umversity, and regular instruction is 
being given. A scheme for the establishment of a Military C!ollege is receiving 
the earnest attention of the authorities of the Aligarh Muslim University. 

The only discouraging news comes from Bihar, where it is reported, that the 
interest taken by the students in the Patna University Training Corps is poor. 
One Principal attributes this to various causes. He complains that “ the use- 
fulness of this body .is impaired by the fact that attendance at drill interferes 
with students’ athletic actmtics, that the annual camp is held at a time which 
is academically misuitable and that the conditions are rather severe in many 
ways It is also stated that there is a handicap to the expansion of the 
Patna University Training Corps in that its acthuties centre in Patna only 
and the mofussil colleges do not get a chance to join it. 

(•uf) Institutions for Scientific Research. 

' 35. Apart from the universities, the most notable institutions devoted to 

scientific research in India are the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, the 
Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, and the Indian Association for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, Calcutta. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, owes its origin to the muni- 
ficence of the late Mr. J. H. Tata. It provides facilities for post-graduate work 
in five main branches of Science, namely, Physics, General Chemistry, Organic 
Chemistry, Bio-Chemistry and Electrical Technology. The Physics Depart- 
ment was created dining the quinquennium under review and started work in 
1933 with 11 students. 

^ The total number of the students and other research workers in the 
various departments of the Institute has risen from lof in 1931-32 to 185 in 
1936-37. Of these 185 students, 64 held Institute scholarships and 4 research 
studentships. 

As required by Regulation 32 (i) of the Scheme for the administration and 
management of the properties and funds of the Institute, His Excellency the 


^ Bihnr, page 37. 
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Viceroy as Visitor of the Institute appointed a Cominittee in January 1935 

under the chairmanship of Sir James Irvine, C.B.E., F.E.S., Principal and 

Vice-Chancellor, University of St. Andrews, to review the working of the 

Institute with special reference to the purposes for which it was founded and, 

if any changes were considered desirable in the organization or activities of 

the Institute for the better achievement of those purposes, to make 

recommendations accordingly, but with due regard to the Institute’s actual or 

reasonably augmentable financial resources. The Committee submitted their 

report in ijlarch 1936. As a result of their recommendations, the Institute in 

utnre will comprise three main sections each with its special sphere of acti- 

vity, tu., (a) Physical and JIathematical Sciences in wliich the research work 

primarily of a fundamental nature with an allegiance to the 

mtellectual rather than to the industrial aspects of life, (6) Chemical Sciences 

upon to carry the main responsibility for applied research 

iniT T ’"S °ripnal work of a more academic type, and (c) Enginccr- 

and‘ h in part instruction.al 

ana m part mve.stigator^-. ^ 

J C^ Bose^nml Institute was founded at Calcutta in 1917 bv Sir 

plants nSanimr'^T -'; /«^the study uf the life phenomena in 

one at DarjeeUn" and the*!^fl'" stations were established, 

gations cS outt Since 1931, the scope of tlie invc.sti- 

undcr rc\-icw research has been p '"'idened, and during the period 

PV^iolog)? cSo«jf IS o^tm the following departments :-Plant. 
Theoretical Phvsics Co«niic ttn<f Chemistry, Anthropology, 

investigations narriod out in the T*^ f"!* Spectroscopy. The results of the 
of the InsUtuTe" I»«t.tute are published in the ■‘Transactions 

founded uVn Calcutta, was 

of pmvidiug fadlitii fetietit 

the laboratora- of the Association have hem Considerable improvements in 
now ..nit.al,Iv adapted for rese^eh wml i,rrl'""^'’ ■ "'‘d it is 
chemH-.al and miucrnlogic.al inve. i^at L S'* of plty-sieal, 

-vicv,. the A.c.ociation'^eontinui^l to C- quinquennium unde; 

nltnicU'rl ra^onreh r. sc'iontific rcKdarcli 

of 
( ion. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

Secondary Education op Boys. 

(») Schools and Scholars. 

There are two systems of secondary education in India, viz., anglo- 
vernacular and vernacular. In general terms the aim of the former is to lead, 
up to higher education in colleges and universities, while the latter is designed 
to bo very largely a complete course in itself. In the anglo-vernacular schools 
English is a compulsory subject, whereas in the vernacular schools instruc- 
tion is given through the medium of modern Indian languages, though English 
may be tahen as an optional subject in some of these schools. 

2. The following table gives the number of secondary schools of all types 
for boys and their enrolment in British India. It should, however, be noted 
that the figures given do not necessarily relate exclusively to pupils at the 
secondary stages as the numbers in primary departments are often included. 

T.\BLE XXXII. 


Secondary Schools for boys and Iheir enrolment. 


Year. 

1 nigh eohools. j 

1 

1 

EnglUli middle j 

; acbools. 1 

j 1 

j Vernacular middle 

1 nehoob. 

1 

All eecond&rr 
schools. 


1 

; Schools. 

Pupils. 

j Scbools. 

' 1 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

ScliOoU. 

Pupils. 

1026.27 

2,44-1 

741,444 

3,201 

319,233 

4,723 

021,034 

10,373 

1,715,001 

1031-32 

2,801 

873,802 

3,875 

413,770 

5,894 

805,918 

12,570 

2,093,490 

1030-37 

3,242 

1 

1,022,580 

1 

4,123 

1 

400,717 

6,009 

738,570 

12,075 

1 

2.221,807 

Increnao 

botwoon 

1927—32. 

1 

357 

129,358 

i 

" 'l 

1 

074 

1 

i 

64,537 

1,100 

i 

183,031 

i 

2,197 

377,829 

Increase 
(■+ ) or dec- 
rease ( — ) 
between 
1932-37. 

-f441 

-f 148,778 

] 

1 

' i 

+248 i 

1 

-1-40,047 

— 2S5 

! 

—07,318 

+405 

-1-128,377 

1 


3. While there was an increase of 2,197 secondary schools with an addi- 
tional enrolment of 377,829 pupils in the previous quinquennium, there has 
been a rise of 405 schools and 128,377 pupils only during the quinquennium 
under review. These figures indicate that the tide of expansion has slowed 
down. This may bo due largely to economic factors. The Madras report 
contains some- interesting observations on this point : — 

“ Tho slow rate of progress may bo partly accounted for by tbo contimianco of econo- 
mic depression and tbo growing volume of educated unemployment during the 
quinquennium under report. A further explanation may perhaps be found in the pre- 
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■multiplicitv of schools leads to inter-school rivalries, with the consequent 
-decrease in efHciencj” ^ and that "the time has already arrived to call a halt 
to this policy of expansion 

The present position in Assam is also of interest. The number of secondary 
schools is rapidly increasins, but these schools are not usually efficient. 
It is susgestcd th.at “ the harm which can be done by schools st.alled with un- 
qualified, untrained, underpaid teachers is so serious that Government and the 
members of the Lesislature ought to giv'e the subject their most earnest 
consideration. The existence of riv.al schools within a short distance of each 
-other ought to be, prohibited. If the management of the schools will not 
agree to combine on reasonal)le terms the recalcitrant school should bo closed 
by a court order, instead of, as at present being allowed to attract boys by low 
rates of fees and laxity of discipline ”.® 

Burma shows a large increase of lOi high schools. This is attributed to 
the promotion of some anglo-vernacular middle schools to the status of high 
schools and the recognition of four new anglo-vernacular high schools, but 
largely to the rise in tlic number of vernacular high schools. The Burma 
report observes that “ the remarkable rise in the number of vernacular high 
schools is an undotibted sign of progress in vernacular education 

In Madras, though the increase in the number of high schools was not so 
great as in the two preceding quinquennia there was an appreciable rise in 
"t-hc number of complete high schools, which rose from 314 to 359 during the 
quinquennium under rc%dew. 

Tit'^ro has been an increase in the number of high .schools in other major 
provincot also, while there is a decrease of 1 high school in Balucliistan and 
of 2 in other minor provinces. 

7. The total numher of })oys rcadinu in all high schools avhotlier for boys 
or girls Ins ri=en bv over IV lakhs from 802,513 in 1931-32 to 903 120 in 
10.30-37. 


•8. The stat istics of Eauli=li middle schools for boys are given in the follow- 
ing table. 


‘ Delhi, pnp* r*C. 

* PMhi, pier* R*'h 

* p«.r< no. 

* lhir7iJ%, pJWTf' 15, 
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growth of higher grade secondary scliools hotJi nndor priy.ate and public 
mnnngcnient servc.s in a measure as a set-off agaiast tlie diminution in the 
number of middle scliools 

It is somewhat surprising that wliile tho number of iMipIisli middle schools 
has risen by 11 in tho United rrovinces, their enrolment has fallen by 213. 
This may be attributable to economic fnetor.s. 

11. The English middle stage nets merely ns preparatory to the Engli-sh 
high stage and pnpils who join the Englisli midrlle schools intend in most 
cases to go on to the high st.age. 

12. The following table gives the number of vcrnnciilar tiiiddlo schools for 
boys and their enrolment. 


T.iBLE XXXV. 

Vcrnnciilar Middle scliools for boys and Ihrir enrohnnit, by Provinces. 
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3.241 

457 .5U 

451.S21 

2,932 
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2''9 

—121 

—78.213 1 

—77,559 
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77,3^3 

Wi 
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(0 
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C9,S37 
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! 71.00-1 } 

1 1 

-t-3i 
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Eerar. 

Assam 
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2fi,C07 

25,475 
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3I.09G 

32.759 

4-21 

4-7,889 
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21,015 
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Bntisb India. 

5,894 

805,018 
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733,570 
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—07,348 
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* Madras, page C8. 
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. The decrease of 284 in the number of vernacular middle schools and of 67,348 
ih 'their enrolment over the whole of British India is disquieting. 

The, IPunjab is responsible for the largest decrease of 289 vernacular middle 
schools during the quinquennium under review vuth a fall of 78,243 pupils. 
This large fall is attributable to the reduction, as a measure of retrenchment, of 
uneconomical and unncessary lower middle schools to the primary status. 
Another reason for the large decrease in enrolment is reported to be the econo- 
mi c depression which has been prevalent throughout the quinquennium in the 
rural. areas. It is, however, a matter for satisfaction that although there has 
been a fall in enrohnent in secondary schools, average attendance has gone up 
in the three categories of schools ; by 3-1 per cent to 94-6 per cent in high ; 
by 2-7 percent to 91 • 9 per cent in anglo-vemacular middle, and by 3 '2 per 
cent to 85 • 8 per cent in vernacular middle schools. 

M ! ■ The nert greatest decHne is in Burma with a fall of 121 vernacular middle 
schools. This is attributed to amalgamation of over-lapping schools, reduction 
in the grade of schools and withdrawal of recognition from schools owing to 
inefficiency or redundancy. 

Bihar reports that the number of vernacular middle schools and of their 
pupils went on increasing up to 1926-27.' But during the quinquennium 1927- 
32 there was a sharp decline. This decline has continued throughout the present 
quinquennium also, although the number of pupils has remained almost sta- 
tionary. It is stated that the greatest increase in the number and enrolment 
of 'English middle sehools synchronized with a corresponding decline in the 
number and enrolment -of vernacular middle schools. The explanation of this 
is the conversion of a large proportion of the latter into the former for two 
reasons, viz., that English teaching is desired by nearly every one seeking 
higher education and that the cost of an English middle school to the local body 
or committee concerned is less than that of a vernacular middle school. 

Economic depression is reported to be largely responsible for the decrease in 
Delhi of 3 vernacular middle schools and 335 pupils. • “ Those belonging to the 
the lower strata of society for whom these schools exist, could not afford even 
.the low fees charged.”^ 

■” In Baluchistan, the fall in the number of all types of secondary schools 
and 'their enrolment is the direct result of the earthquake of. 1935 which 
destroyed all the schools in Quetta. It is reported that the decrease is likely 
to be temporary, as it is hoped that the private schools in Quetta will shortly 
be reconstructed. 

The most disturbing news comes from North Orissa where, it is stated, the , 
vernacular middle school has become almost extinct and has been replaced by . 
the English school. 

13. The vernacular middle stage plays an important part in the education 
of the rural population in India. “ There can be- no doubt that of the two 
systems of secondary education — ^the anglo- vernacular and' the vernacular,' the ^ 
latter- system is more efficient and better adapted to the practical needs of the - 
pupijs. " The Bengal Report expresses the opinion that" “ only through a ' 
pro.p,erly_or^am’sed system of vernacular riiiddle schools can any real progress 
be made in the' education of the masses.”® This is corroborated by the 

’DelhiTpage 0^ ' ' V " ' * . j Bengal, page 47. 
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United Provinces Kcporl whinli observes tlmt " if is in fbcse rebools that 
the solution of tbo itroblenis of findini' a mtisfoctor;' .sy.steni of }.;fi)eral educa- 
tion may be found.” ^ 

There is no doubt tlmt the good vernneiilar luiddle fclioo! provide? a form 
of practical training ndiicli is wll suife-d to tbe need.? of tbe average boy nnd 
tbo products of such scbools arc more readily absorbed into einployjiieiit. 

“Bc.sidc.s providing for fhe need for (encl)ern and i injiloyni'-nt in tbe 
various local services, flie intention of the vernaciilar middle .system is to 
give boys a .sound general edticafjon ndiieb will innbe them more efliciont 
also in their ancestral occupat ions. Nor indeed docs it appear tlmt I la- re is 
excessive unemployment among boy.s who Imve parsed through the verna- 
cular middle schools.” ' 

14. The rapid decline in the niiinher of vernacular middle seliools and their 
enrolment and the steady increase in anplo-vcmucular schools show that the 
drift to colleges and to unemployment is persisting while the countr}’ side is 
being impoverished. 

Thconlytvny to check this drift is to improve and popularize the verna- 
cular middle system. 

15. The number of over-age pupils still ronfinuos to he large in tho 
secondary as in the primary .stage of education. The table below shows the 
extent to which such pupils are found in the various province.?. As in the last 
review in making these calculations, pupils over 17 years of age in the class im- 
mediately before matriculation, and tho.=c over 1(5, 1.5 and 14 years of again tho 
next three classes respectively, have been regarded as ‘ over-nge’. 

TABLE XXXVI, 

‘ Overage ’ pupils {bogs and girls) at the scconthnj singe, 193G-37. 


Prorinoe. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal.. 

TJnited Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma.. 

Bihar .. 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 
Sind . . 

Orissa .. ,, 

Coorg .. 

Delhi 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Balacbistan 

Bangalore 

Other Administered Areas 

British India . 




Pcrrrntapo of 
• over-npe * 
puplU to 
total miinbcT 
of pujiilB. 

Kumlx^rof 
pupi!>t (boys 
and pirlB) m 
tho four 
fcmor cla^.vM 
of tl»o f^con* 
darj' ftUigc. 

NmnTtcrof 
pupiU (boya 
and pirl**) 
•ovor>ngo * in 
thchc 

117,189 

02,200 

1 .53 -1 

40,002 

37,212 

80-8 

104,080 

00,050 

34-5 

S5..S27 

62.028 

61-7 

105,193 

44.802 

42-6 

20,000 

19,074 

72<9 

33,408 

144100 

42-4 

10,055 

12,657 

70-0 

14,049 

4,880 

34- 7' 

8,193 

3.305 

41-1 

9,887 

7,028 

71-8 

6,026 

3,208 

53 

928 

507 

54-6. 

7,300 

3,133 

42-9 

2,371 

1,551 

05-4 

603 

370 

50-7 

1,913 

1,210 

62-7 

2,974 

1,587 

64-4 

649,292 

327,104 

£0-< 
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IG. It is gratifying to note that the percentage of ‘ ovcr-aac ’ pupils to thc' 
total number of pupils at thc secondary stage has decreased from 50*78 to- 
50-4 in thc whole of British India during the qninf|ucnnium under review. 
The number of such ‘ over-atm ’ pupils, however, remains unduly large. “ The 
main reasons for the presence of such pupils who, it is believed, abound in rural 
schools, are : flute ndmissicn due to the intlifTerence and apathy of thc average 
rural parent towards education and the stagnation which results from unsatis" 
factory progress as a consequence of irregular attendance or ina])titude of thc 
pupil for literar}' studies or of incflicienl teaching.”' 

17. Some provinces arc, however, taking .steps to improve the situation. 
For example, in thc United Frovinccs a maximum age limit for each cla,«s has 
been laid down which has been effective in removing over-age boy.s from classes 
which they have physically outgrown. 

In Burma, thc .Secondary Schools .Advisory Board recommended to Govern- 
ment in 1934-35 that a maximum .‘school age should be introduced .and in thc 
last year of thc quinquennium thc Ministry of Edur.afion pa.sscd orders that 
with effect from the year 1915 no pupil should he allowed to remain in school 
after his 20th birthday. It is reported that .some heads of schools arc already 
taking action to exclude over-age jmpilsaiulit is hoped that thc orders of thc 
Ministry inll have thc effect of lowering thc nvernge school ago, even before 
the over-age rule comes into operation. 

The Punjab Report observes that the need for diverting a largo number of’ 
over-age pupils to vocational and industrial pursuits is amply borne out by 
statistics and thc necessity of an early reform in policy, system and teaching 
methods is emphasized. This is a matter to which the attention of other Pro- 
vincial Governments should also ho directed. 


(ii) Secondary schools and their rtKinagemcnt. 

18. The following tables show the high and English middle and vernacular- 
middle schools according to management. 


^Punjab, pogo 46. 
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TABLE XXXIX. 

Vernacular Middle Schools for boys, by manayempni, 1936~S7. 


Province. 

Govern- 

ment. 

District 

Board. 

Municipal 

Board. 

Aided. 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Madra.<! (a) . . 

, , 

, , 

, , 

. . 

. . 

. • 

Bombay (a) 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 


•• 

Bengal 

•• 

7 

•• 

31 


42 

United Provinces 

8 

660 

32 

62 

18 

780 

Punjab 

3 

2,921 

9 

17 

2 

2,952 

Burma 

2 

38 

26 

769 

•• 

834 

Bihar 

. • 

81 

2 

18 

2 

103 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

7 

360 

20 

4 

2 

393 

Assam 

16 

172 

• 12 

15 

1 

216 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

•• 

195 


1 


190 

Sind {a) 



•• 

•• 


•• 

Orissa 

10 

29 

• • 

8 


47 

Coorg (u) . . 


•• 

•• 

•• 


• • 

Delhi 


29 

• • 

•• 


29 

Aj mer-Mer wara 

12 


1 

o 


15 

Baluchistan 

. . 

.• ■ 




• • 

Bangalore . . 

-- 


3 



3 

Other Administered ' 
Areas. 

•• 

•• 

•• 



•• 

British India 

57 

1,492 

104 

927 

29 



(a) In JIadras, Bombay, Sind and Coorg, all Tcrnacnlar education is classified as elementarj' 
education. 


19. Of 3,242 high schools for boys, 339 are maintained by Government, 
199 by district boards, 122 by municipal boards and 2,682 by private bodies. 
The total nmnber of English middle schools for boys is 4,123 — 94 under Govern- 
ment management, 671 under the management of district boards, 159 under 
that of mumcipal boards and 3,199 under private management. The distri- 
bution of vernacular middle schools according to management is as follows : — 
Government schools, 57 ; district board schools, 4,492 ; mumcipal board 
M6ECGI 
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gchools, 104 ; and private schools, 956. These figures indicate that the grea 
maiorityofEnglish high and middle schools are privately managed while tUe 
vernacular middle schools are largely maintained by district boards. 

20. In Bombay, some of the municipal schools were handed over to private 
manat^ement during the quinquennium under review. It is reported that 
tliis^tendeiicr is to be welcomed as it has been found that mumcipal bodies 
do not prove to be efficient managers of secondary schools inasmuch as local 
politics are allowed to impinge upon purely educational questions in the con- 
duct of these schools.”^ This is a serious and significant comment. The 
improved financial position has also allowed the number of aided schools in 
Bombay to increase, although the grant-in-aid given to most of the newly aided 
ones is very small. It has been the policy of the department before recogm- 
tion is granted to a school, to insist that the school should be conducted by a 
responsible body or person, that the financial position of the school should be 
sound, and that there should be a real need for the school in the locality. 
Proprietary schools are not usually encouraged, but there are cases in which 
it has been found safe to recognise such schools. The increasing desire on the 
part of managements to secure recognition from the department has made it 
necessary for the department to be more strict in its requirements ; and .where 
possible and practicable the department is insisting upon the managements 
making proper provision in the form of an adequate salary scale and a provi- 
dent fund scheme for the well-being of teachers. 

Bengal has the largest number of unaided schools, which depend for 
their maintenance mainly on school fees augmented by a precarious income from 
other sources. It is this type of school which is generally staffed with unqualified 
and untrained teachers, and the instruction given is consequently much 
below standard. 


In the United Provinces, anglo-vernacular institutions are maintained by 
Government to the extent of one in every district but the majority are aided 
schools maintained by private agencies. Vernacular middle schools are pro- 
vided by rural and urban boards assisted by a contract grant from Govern- 
ment. There are also a certain number of aided vernacular middle schools in 
receipt of grant-in-aid from the boards. Aided schools are required to be 
managed by a registered body. Many of these schools unfortunately live 
nom hand to mouth and can only afford the bare minimum of equipment. It 
w reported that “ the poverty of the schools is reflected in the poverty of the 
intellectual endowment of the products they turn out, and one at least of the 
causes of educated unemployment is inefficient schools.’’^ It is, however 
satisfactory to note that the relations of teachers with their managements are 
gradually improving. 


^ In Bihar, Government maintained 19 high schools almost throughout the 
quinquenmum, the Government High School at Pusa being deprovincialized 
BO lately as in Janaury 1937. These schools were established to set a standard 
and to supply models for other schools. As compared with private high schools 


^Bombay, page 66. 
*17. P,, page 41. 
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they, are expensive institutions, mainly because they are staffed by trained 
teachers on incremental scales of pay which '.no private school can afford. 
They are generally superior in discipline and efficiency to* non-government 
schools ; but it is a -welcome sign that the gap in this respect between these and 
the best schools in the latter category is narrowing. The financial condition 
of most of the unaided and some of the aided higli schools is, however, reported 
to be precarious, except in the case of the few schools -with large numbers on 
the roU. As regards English middle schools, all the district boards, except the 
Ranchi district board, have now taken over the control of such schools, and the 
number of such boards has increased by four during the quinquennium. Among 
the municipalities only five so far have assumed such control. 

In Sind, the largest increase both in the number of institutions and the 
.pupils in them has occurred among the privately managed schools, both aided 
and unaided. vSome of these institutions are really proprietary in their 
character although they claim to be run by boards of managers. These boards, 
however, in some cases have no stake in the schools and possess no powers over 
the staff. 

In Delhi also, private agencies maintain the largest number of anglo- 
vernacular schools. Many of these schools are doing good work tmder effi- 
cient management but there are some in which conditions are reported to be 
far from satisfactory. “ The existence of a large number of private schools 
over which effective control carmot be exercised by the department is imdoubt- 
edly one of the main reasons for the low standard of the quality of secondary 
education.”^ Efforts have, however, been made to improve conditions by 
tightening the rules of recognition and insisting on the managing bodies being 
registered. 

The cause of baclcwardness in Ajmer-Merwara is reported to be mainly the 
apathy of the District Board which does not run a single rural secondary school. 
.Unlike any other pro-Tince 80 per cent of the vernacular secondary schools 
are run by the Government. “ Even after making allowances for the sparse 
population of Ajmer-Merwara, the number of secondary schools in this pro- 
vince does not compare at all favourably -with that in Delhi.”^ 

(iii) The mncldnery of control. 

21. As stated in the last Review, “ unfortunately, the secondary system 
has suffered for many years from a duality of control by Government and the 

. university, especially in the award of recognition which implies permission to 
present pupils for matriculation.”^ 

22. The difficulties due to the dual control over secondary education of the 
university and the department became more marked in Bombay during the 
quinquennium under re-^iew. Consequently in 1935 negotiations began 
between the university and the department which resulted in the passing of a 
number of new university statutes governing the inspection and affiliation of 
high schools by the university. It is hoped that these statutes -will remove 


^DelM, page 70. 


-Ajmer-Morwara, page 39. 


* 10th Q. R., page 107. 
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causes for friction between the university and the department in regard to the 
inspection and affiliation of high schools. The university, which is concerned 
only with high schools, has consented to put automatically on its list of affili- 
ated schools aU high schools which have been recognised by the department. 
Moreover, machinery has been de\’ised whereby any difference of opinion 
between the university and the department as to the* eligibility of a school to 
receive recogmtion will be decided by a joint inspection by the university and 
the department. At present, therefore, it can be said that there exists a spirit 
of co-operation between the umversity and the department which is certain to 
benefit secondary education as a whole in the Province. 


In Bengal, control over secondary education is divided between Govern- 
ment, the University of Calcutta and the Board of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education, Dacca. The control of this Board extends over the intermediate 
alleges and high schools in the Dacca University area and over the 
Islamic mtermediate colleges and high madrassahs in the province. The Board, 
a-nng such a smaU area to control, started with a heavy handicap. In the 
wrlyy^rs of Its existence when an attempt was made to raise the standards, 
ilnTdfv^Zr institutions in the town of Dacca were being 

hoo(f ouS ^ P'lPik were moving away to schools in the neighbour- 

hi thSe R of the Board’s sphere of influence, “it was 

SSiniL improvement in intermediate and secondary 

but for the reasons m ° ®^®“mraendations made by the Sadler Commission, 
for the reasons given, ,t has not succeeded in achie^dng the object in view. 

visioIoveSh“acL°ol5® Calcutta University exercises control and super- 

ing the Dacca Universitv'^Mea°° U of Bengal and Assam, exclud- 

candidates for its i fi' mcogmses schools as qualified to send up 

univeSty e^mSlarn? the? lea^ on to all highe? 

schools are laid down bv the of study for the two top classes of high 

machinery for the inspection of mu University possesses no 

the curricula of studies of the Iotto ^ The department of education controls 

of ^nts-in-aid to aided institution^nd'for dis^bution 

unaided schools. It is stated thef inspection of both aided and 

factory as there has been a lack- of > control is admittedly unsatis- 

and there has often been a want of co?i’^ continuity of policy in the past 

two controlling agencies For nearlv ?? understanding between the 

made to create a sinS' auteoW? ^1 now, attempts have been 

curricula and rortrol Idah distribute 

solution has yet been arrived at and school exammations. But- no 

related to the cultural and political needs of^th “reformed and un- 

muddle on as best as it can. Efforts in thic ® P®°P f’cen allowed to 
given up, and towards theclo^e of the miinn not. however, been 

of Education communicated to the GaS?n^'™ Ministry 

Education BiU for their consideStiom ^ of a Secondary 

Education which controls English ^u^?? of ffigh School and Intermediate 
prescnption of courses are concerned examinations and the 

concerned and is also the recognised authority for 
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adiuittiug institutions to liigh school <and intermediato status. Thus the depart" ■ 
ment has no responsibilit}’' anj’' longer in this respect. English schools are’: 
however, recognised up to thc middle school standard by the circle inspectors’- 
who are also responsible for the inspection of institutions up to the high school 
stage. The Board is a statutory body of 37 members with the Director of 
Public Instruction as ex officio chairman but -with a majorit}^ of elected members 
representing different interests including, of course, a majority of educationists. 

In the Punjab, the School Board deals with aU questions relating to the ’ 
matriculation examination and reports thereon to the Syndicate of the Univer- ' 
sity. 

In Burma, there is a Secondar}’’ Schools Board, the main functions of wbich 
are to control the English and ibiglo-vernacular high school and middle school 
examinations and to ad-\dse the Director of Public Instruction on all matters 
relating to secondary education. This arrangement appears to be working 
8atisfactorilj\ 

In Bihar, the authority which accords recognition to and exercises adminis- 
trative control over high schools and intermediate classes attached to high 
schools is the Board of Secondar}' Education, composed of officials and non- 
officials the Director of Public Instniction being the president ex officio. The 
^■visional inspector is the agent of the Board for the ordinary inspection of all 
recognised liigh schools although the Board can have a school inspected by a 
special board of inspectors and always does so when recognising a new school or 
■withdrawing recognition from a school alreadv recognised. The Board also 
decides on the grant-in-aid to be given to each school. The academic control 
over high schools, so far as the courses of study and text-books are concerned, 
is, of course, exercised by the University through its matriculation examination. 

In the Central Pro-vinces, secondary education is administered by the 
Board of High School Education, which is doing useful work. Certain modi- 
fications in the courses already prescribed for high schools were found desirable 
and -with this end in view, the Board appointed a Curriculum Revision Commit- 
tee in 1928 to scrutinize the curriculum j)rescribed for middle and high 
school classes and suggest modifications therein. This Committee prepared 
a curriculum for high and middle schools and recommended the group system 
of subjects for the High School Certificate Examination and also the intro- 
duction of several new subjects, such as handwork, wood and metal work, 
art, commerce and agriculture. These recommendations were brought into 
effect at the High School Certificate Examination of 1936. 

As the relations of the department of education and the university were, 
not well-defined in Sind, the authorities of some new schools started to deal, 
directly -with Bombay University for the purpose of getting their schools affili-, 
ated for the matriculation examination. , 

The undesirable results of such an indefinite situation soon revealed them- 
selves and led to an arrangement between the University and the department 
which is worldng satisfactorily on the whole. 

In Delhi also, the secondary school system has a duality of control. Recongi- 
tion so far as the middle school standard is concerned is given by the education 
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tlepnrtmpnt but it ia the Boardjof Srcontlnry Ivtliication which rewgnL«ea tlie 
high department. Tlie Board ahn condiicbi the School Jycaving L’crtificat# 
Examination. The curricula of the l<ie;ii achoo! cl.a''-t''5 are laid down by the 
Bo.ard while thoae of the middle cln^'ox am prc.’cribcil by the department. 
Vernacular middle education in the province ia cnntrollcil on the ndminlstmtive 
ride by the cflucation department although pupil.** f*il for the Punjab 
Vernacular Final FA'amination. The department in‘*i)ecl'f all aeeondnry 
schools although the high <lrpartmenf.s of fcemidnrj" .cehools are tipen to 
inspection by panels nj)poinfed Ity the Ilo.ird of Secioirlary Ivdueation. 

The idea of eon.stitiitiiig Hoards to lool; after ."cc'indiiry (^duration origi- 
nated from the reeommendalions of the (’.dcutta University (’ommivdon. the 
idea being to relieve universitie.s of tin* function of controlling inicntjoiiiate and 
high .school cducjition, .-*0 that tloy might eoneenfrate their .attention on their 
immediate function. The Delhi Ho.irl was tints eonstitiifed on the ns’*umplion 
that, a.s pro\ ided for in tlie Delhi 1 'niversity Act, the intermedi.ito r-t.age would 
bo removed from the jurisdiction of the Univer.uty as -oon as it develops! into a 
unitary teaching University. This change, however, h.as nut so far Iwon 
brought about. The general funetions of the Ho.iol in thfv)ry. theri*fore, are to 
regulate, supervise ami iniitrove .secondary ivlueatiim, but in practice it i* little 
more th.an an e.xamining body. In addition to eonducting tlie High School 
Examination, the Hoard is entrusted witii the function of prescribing courses. 
The di-stnbutiou of grant. s-in-aid is entirely in tbo bands of the dep.artinent. 

RainntsTm lulermcliate Fdue.ition for 
Rajputana {mehiding .Ajtner-.Mcrwara), (Vntml India and Ow.alior which 

tl riiMfsTT mtd ret«ogni?e3 

“>i-'^I.i.l-cho:ds inspect;! by 

naW Sareat?i"?-r^^^^ 

it is reported that “ the E'luealion Hoards in .Madras. Hut 

indificrenco. The memhers ‘.as a rule ''tahe^'lUtl' ” “■ 

exercise of the advisorv ^ "Vere.st in the 

almost all the in.spcctinif n(T! • ^ P is the opinion of 

continued existence of the.se Hoar k’. piin’‘'3c is sorvwl by the 

the worse for their abolitioii secondary edneatinn will be none 

described above is anomalour'iin'r of secondary wiucation as 

country lias suffered considcniblv ' Th “ sccomkry cdmxition in this 
education should be made coherent r'n “I-'*"’ of 

ehould be well-defined. Unless this « o*Toc(ivc and its powers and duties 
expected. ' ' "o appreciable im])rovoment can bo 

(»v) Expenditure. 

24. The following table roves ti.e . • 

schools for boys in British Ind'?, bo'ircs on secondary ' 
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26. Burma shows a decrease of Rs. 6,34,294 in expenditure on secondaiy 
schools for boys as compared with the expenditure in the last quinquennium. 
This is mainly due to the “drastic retrenchment in all branches of administra- 
tion. ” ^ In consequence, " financial dilfieulties continued to worry the mana- 
gers of the anglo-vemacular aided schools. Some schools had to "be removed 
from the recognised list oiving to financial failure and man}’’ others are on the 
verge of banlmiptcy It is, however, gratifying to note that Goveriunent 
recognises the need for more hbcral treatment of aided schools and proposes 
to pay maintenance grants at an enlianced rate, i.c., at the rate of two-thirds 
instead of half of the difference between approved expenditure <and fee income 
as soon as funds can be made available. 


In Baluchistan, the decrease of Rs. 69,235 in expenditure is attributable 
to the disastrous earthquake of 1935 which destroyed aU the schools in Quetta 
while m other minor areas the decrease of Rs. 1,98,725 is apparently due to 
re renc iment. The Baluchistan Report states that it will be many years before 
e economic and educational position of the inhabitants can compare with that 
wiuen obtained before the earthquake. 

AT, V «' show the comparative exiienditure of provinces 

on dinerent kinds of secondary schools. 


table XUl. 

Aver-age annual cost of a secondary school for boys, by provinces, 1936-37. 


Province. 


Madras , , 

Bombay 

Bengal . , * ’ 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

(Antral Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Orissa 

Uoorg 

Deiiu ; ; 

Ajmer-Merwara 
Baluchistan 
Bangalore 

other Administered Areas' 

British India 


^ind and Coorg, 

_ ' Bnrma, page 1. 

’ Burma, page 18 . 


High school. 


Ks. 

20,009 

24,199 

9,80S 

28,093 

18,072 

14,017 

12,418 

13,210 

12,974 

19,448 

24,557 

16,105 

30,053 

20,729 

24,152 

21,078 

39,344 

21,678 


15,630 


Vornaciilar 

Middle 

school. 



2,166 


macnW education ia classified as elemen- i 
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. , TABLE XLIII. 

Average annual cost per pupil in cm anglo-vcniacular secondary sekool fetr boys, 

hy sources, J030-S7. 


Proviuf^. 

1 

1 

} 

i 

i 

1 

i 

From ; 
Govern- j 
ment 1 
funds. 1 

i 

! 

From ; Front 
Board ’ 
funds, f 

j 

Irorn 

other 

BOiirec*'. 

Total 
annual 
rOr<t per 
pupil. 


1 

1 

1 

Its. 

Ult. 

Its. 

Us. 

Ks 

Mntlrim 

■ * 

10-0 

7-3 

2t.O 

5-4 

47-3 

Bomb.iy 

. , ■ 

l.'l-S 

1-8 1 

SR -4 

!).8 

01-3 

Bencal 


4-2 

•s 

21-4 

S-O 

30-3 

Unit<xl Provinct-H 


33-3 

l-C 

22-0 

7-3 

94-8 

Punjab 


12-1 

3-3 

20-3 

3-8 

39-5 

Burma 



8*5 

20-7 

12-4 

R7.5 

Bihar 

• • 

r>'2 

4.0 

15-8 

3-2 

28-2 

Central Provinces ami Berar 


23-8 


25-6 

7-1 

09. 4 

Assam 


13-r. 

•7 

13-4 

2-3 

2!) -9 

North-’VVest Frontier Province 


23-0 

2'2 

12-0 

r.-i 

43-2 

Sind , . . . 


15-2 

0-2 

37-2 


04 -r, 

Orissa 

•• 

10-7 

6-3 

17-8 

3-1 

38-0 

Coorp 

• • 

r.3-8 

•• 

15-3 

•< 

09-5 

Delhi .. .. 

•• 

14-8 

2-1 

23-3 

9-1 

40-3 

Ajmer-Morwarn . . 

•• 

25 -S 

n.n 

24*8 

IM 

63.7 

Baluchistan . , 

• • 

32-6 

0-8 

12*4 

3-5 

66>2 

Bangalore 

• • 

17-7 

•• 

28'0 

24-8 

70.5 

Other Administered Areas 

•• 

14*2 

2-4 

23-0 

9*4 

49.0 

British India . . 

• • 

ll'C 

3-1 

22*2 

6-4 

42-3 
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TABLE XLIV. 

Average annual cost per pupil in a vcmaailar middle sdwol for bops, bv 

sources, 1936-37. 


Provinw. 


From 

GoTcm- 

ment 

fund^. 

I 

! From 
j Board 
\ fund^. 

i 

f 

) 

From 

fe<s5. 

I From 

I other 
i Boureea. 

J 

i 

( 

1 Total 
} nnnna! 
i co^i per 
j pupil. 

i 




III. 

R*. 

It*. 

It*. 

Madras (o) 



•• 


i 

1 

i 

Bombay (a) .. 



1 

. , 




Benpal 


0*9 

•«-3 

6-8 

2-5 

13-5 

United Prorinct*^ 


n-4 

4-7 

4-4 

0-5 

21-0 

Punjab 

Burma 


11-0 

3-1 

1-2 

0-1 

lrt‘0 

Bihar 


0.9 

17-3 

0-2 

0-2 

18-0 



•• 

10-0 

3-4 

0-7 

14-1 

Central Prorin«-i and Berar 

AsAam 

' 

3-7 

s-l 

0-7 

0-2 

12-7 



3-0 

5-0 

0-r. 

0-2 

8-7 

North-It est Frontier Frovinee 
Sind (n) 

1' 

lS-0 

1-0 

0-1 

•• 

10-1 

Orissa 


G-3 


• • 

• • 

*• 

Coorj; (a) . . 

. . 

0-2 

0-3 

0-4 

13-2 

Delhi 




• • 



Ajmer-lfcrwara 

• • 

17-2 

2G-1 

3-8 

1-2 

0-1 

22*3 

Baluchistan , , 

•• 

3-0 

3-5 

- 

35-0 

Bangalore 



• * 


” 

... 

Other Administciod Areaa 

British India , 


^»*7 

.. 

8-7 

•• 


14-4 

— 

• • 

8-8 

C-1 

1-4 

0-2 

16-5 


oducMion i, cK«,.ified 


considerably &om proSn^J to expenditure vi 

vernacular and vemacula^l^oSl^ sJS® fej^boj-s®® 
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(v) .AMoiin 0 / instrudion. 


29. The lu'liau !An<;uag<:-5 t.p'j’.cen iu the provinces are no-.v prndiially 
taking the place of English as the media of instruction in H''Condary schools. 

In Madras, this movement gained further ground in the period under 
report, as may he. seen from the fact that the nuinher of high schools which 
used the vernacular n.s the medium of instruction in non-language Buhjcctn in 
the high sehool forms rose to ISt in 1987 from 102 in 1082. Fiie number of 
complete high schools is 859 and 51 per cent of them have adopted the local 
language ns the medium <if inst luetion and examination. It is reported by many 
district ofiicera that but for thedifilculty of technical terminology in ueience 
subjects and the lack of suit.thle te.xt-hooks in other non-language s\ibje(:fs, _ 
this policy would have been ii.sed even more widely. Apart from these diilicul- 
tics, the continuance of English as the medium of instniefion in colleges and 
-the use of English as medium of competitisv. examinations for Government 
Borsdeo c.xplains partly the preferenee for English over the vernacular medium 
in the secondary schools which still retain English ns the medium of instruction. 
A special difiiculty in the incre.ased u.se of Indian languages in the high .school 
forms is experienced in hi-lingual and multi-lingual districts, and thi.s accounts 
for the very small progre.s:i made in this direction in such areas. Ilcporta 
.agree, however, that nltliougli the lingui.stic difiiculty is a formidable ob.stacle, 
it may not he insurmountable. Rulc.s have accordingly been framed in Madras 
that all instruction in non-Iangn.age subjects up to the end of the middle .school 
•course (i.c., for the first eight years of aehool life) should he in the mother 
tongue. 

In Bombay, also, the most iiotice.able feature in connexion with the teaching 
.and work in secondary schools during this quinquennium has been the increased 
■use of Indian languages ns the media of instruction. By the end of the quin- 
quennium, with the exception of a few schools in Bombay, which had special 
reasons for retaining English, nearly all secondary schools used the mother- 
tongue as the medium of instruction for liistoiy and geography and classical 
languages, while mathematics and science are usually taught througli English 
-only in the higher classes. This is duo to the fact that no definite agreement 
has been reached with regard to the equivalence of technical terms in the 
mother-tongue. It is hoped that tliis increased use of the mother-tongue 
will not only facilitate a lugher standard being reached in all subjects of the 
curriculum but also render the treatment of tliese subjects more realistic and 
rational. On the other hand, these changes arc likely to involve a lowering 
■of the standard of English in secondary schools. 

In Bengal, the medium of instruction in high schools is nominally English 
, practice, except m a few schools, instruction is usuallv given in a mixture 
•of Enghsh and the mother-tongue of the pupils. 1 n the English middle schools, 
Engtah IS a compulsory subject of study, but is not used as the medium of 
^traction English is now also taught in all vernacular middle schools, 
theoretically as an optional subject but in practice all pupils in these schools 
4ake up English. 
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In the United Provinces, the medium of instruction in almost aU schools 
is the vernacular up to the high school stop. In classes IX and X its use is 
not compulsory but permissive, and permission is never refused. The Inspector 
of Schools, Lucknow, states " it is reported by all hcadrnasters that with 
the introduction of vernaculars as medium of instruction boys take a 
greater and more intelligent interest in the subjecta but the standard of Eng- 
li.sh lias, as a result gone down considerably. The quality of books in the 
vernacular has improved with the result that the teaching through the 
vemaculnr medium has become more efficient.”^ There is a departmental 
order that the Indian language used must be such as can be understood by both 
Hindi and Urdu speaking students but this is difficult to carry out and owmg 
to the different scripts blackboard work has generally to bo either in English 
or in the Roman script. “The script is indeed the main difficulty and it already 
necms certain that before long a single script will have to be -adopted.”®. 

In the Punjab, the vernacular medium has been used for some time in 
middle stage ; and candidates for the matriculation examination have the 
option of writing their answ’crs in history and geography papers in English or 
their mother-tongue. In the case of oriental and modern Indian languages, 
the anawers are to be written in the language of the candidate. 

In Rurma, the University decided to make Burmese a compulsory subject 
for matriculation with effect from the year 1935. This decision forced 
Government to reconsider its policy with regard to the recognition of verna- 
cular langungc-s and in the year 1936 the Ministrj’ decreed that with effect from 
the year 1938 Burmese should be a compulsor}' subject for all candidates in the 
anglo-vernaculnr and English high school examinations. It is recognised that 
it in important that nil residents of Burma should have a knowledge of the 
national language, and greater attention is now being paid to the study of 
Burmese. It i.s reported that within the next decade it is likely to become the 
finyuo franca of Burma. 

In the la.st Quinqucmual Review of Bihar, it was mentioned that the 
reaulta of the experiment, tried in some high shcools in the way of using local 
languages instead of English as the medium of instruction in the four highest 
classes were inconclusive. In 1932, a report was submitted to Government on 
the further results of the prolongation of this experiment, but these were still 
considered inconclusive. The e.xperimcnt, which consisted of having one 
English section and one vernacular section for the teaching of history and 
geography in the four upper classes of such high schools as have these cla.sses 
duplicated, i*! being tried in twenty schools. It is gratifj’ing to note that the 
difficulty of obtaining suitable text -books in the Indian languages is gradually 
dmpiK'.arinp. 

I he Central Provinces Report states that the mc-dium of instruction in 
high sehvwls is the Indian language commonly spoken m the area in which the 
fvhool ti situate*!, ^Vllere, however, there is a demand for English ns the 

* V. J’., J'ftp*' 47, 

• V, 
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medium, Government schools nre permitted to have English-medium sections 
in the high school classes. Non-Government schools also provide simijar 
facilities. Of the 51 non-government high schools in the province, 30 provide 
for instruction entirely in the vernacular medium, 1C in the English medium 
only and 8 provide instruction in both vernnciiliir and English media. Though 
the use of the mother-tongue as the medium of instruction is extending 
especially in newly opened high schools, the number of schools in which English 
is the medium has also increased. 

The Axiam llcport observes that although it seems impossible to stamp 
out the use of" Keys the introduction of the vornaeular medium of instruc- 
tion will reduce their use considerably. 

In Sind also, the gradual adojition of the local langu.ages ns the media for 
teaching in high schools has been a noteworthy feature of the quinquennium 
under report. Students are now given the option of answering all papers, 
except those in English, in their mother-tongue and a large number of 
candidates are taking advantage of it. Sind report.s that as a re.sult of this 
English in schools might deteriorate and suggests that spcci.al attention 
should be paid to this subject in future. 


In Delhi, in the high classes the medium of instruction is English, although 
candidates have the option of answering question paper.s in history, geography, 
economics and domestic science in their own language. The demand for using 
an Indian language as thcmcdiuinof instruction in m.sthcmntics is nl.'o gaining 
strength. The medium of instruction in the middle section of nnglo-vcrnaoular 
secondary schools is the mother tongue. 


The Board of 'High School and Intermediate Education, Eajputana 
(including Ajmer-Mcrwara), Ckintral India and Gwalior, has also permitted can- 
didates for the High School Examination to answer questions in English or in 
an Indian language in .all subjects other than English. 


m 


30. There is no doubt that the question of the medium of instrnctio 
India is one of vital importance. Although the experiment of making modem 
Indian languages the media of instruction has been tried by almost all the 
proTraces, it has so far met only with qualified success. This is evidently due 
to the lack of suitable literature and text-books in these languages, the paucity 
of competent and well-trained teachers, the multiplicity of languages in 'the 
mme area, the diversity of scripts, and the absence of equivalents for tecbnical 
terms and phmses. Tiese difficulties, however serious, will no doubt bo sur- 
mounted in time, as it is generally recognised that young people arc handi- 
capped mtknkmg clearly and expressing themselves intelligibly when they 
are taught through the medium of a foreign lanmiave 


(vi) Teachers and teaching. 

in shows the number of trained teachers employed 
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TABLE XLVI. 

Men teachers in secondary schools. 


\ 

Tcaclicra in Bccondary echools. 

Annual output of teachers. 

Provinco. 

Total No. of 
teaehors. 

No. of trained 
teachers. 

Percentage of 
trained tcacliera. 

1932. 1 

1937. 


1932. 1 

1937. 

1932. j 

1937. 


1937. 

Holding 

degree. 

Holding 

diploma. 

Holding 

degree. 

Holding 

diploma. 

Madras 

9, CIS 

9,839 

7,850 

8,337 

81'0 

84-7 

277 

1,088 

315 

724 

Bombay 

6,530 

6,602 

976 

1,291 

17-6 

22-8 

02 

100 

85 

134 

Bengal 

25,157 

27,025 

4,950 

5,592 

19-7 

20-7 

120 

4 

210 


United Provinces 

9,762 

10,763 

6,393 

7,227 

65-6 

67-2 

140 

88 

163 

82 

Punjab 

22,847 

21,980 

20,018 

19,718 

87-6 

89-7 

70 

318 

84 

137 

Burma 

6,657 

6,335 

3,763 

3,729 

67-6 

69-9 


7 

• • 

•• 

Bihar 

6,633 

7,306 

3,495 

3,978 

63-1 

64-4 

1 

60 

8 

41 

■Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

4,713 

6,373 

3,220 

3,776 

68-3 

70-2 

21 

67 

26 

46 

Aesam 

2,718 

3,324 

1,116 

1,297 

41-0 

39-0 

- 

• • 

24 

•• 

North-West Front- 
• tier Province. 

1,632 

1,768 

1,170 

1,413 

70-8 

80-3 

2 

•• 

4 

•• 

"Sind 

(o) 

1,037 

(a) 

181 

(0) 

10-6 

(O) 

(■») 

6 

40 

Orissa . . 

(o) 

1,408 

(a) 

1,039 

(a) 

70-8 

(0) 

(a) 

• • 

21 

•Coorg . . 

36 

41 

36 

39 

100 

95-1 


• • 

1 

•• 

Delhi .. 

711 

803 

633 

669 

76-0 

82-8 

. • 

.. 



A j mer-Mor vrara 

281 

348 

123 

235 

43-8 

67-6 


22 


2 

Balnchistan 

102 

79 

127 

63 

78'4 

67-1 



.. 

•• 

Bangalore 

192 

216 

119 

160 

61-9 

69-4 



•• 

10 

'Other Adminis- ‘ 
tered Areas. 

388 

307 

143 

' 148 

36-9 

40-3 

•• 

•• 

•• 


British India 

95,777 



68,871 

66-4 

67-3 

699 

1,744 

926 

1,246 


( a) In 1832, Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. 

The percentage of trained men teachers in secondary schools has risen 
from 56*4: in 1932 to 57'3 in 1937 in the whole of British India, and teaching 
in the schools has generally shown some improvement, although complaints are 
BtiU found in some of the provincial reports. 

32, At the close of the period under review, trained teachers in Madras 
■constituted 84: -7 per cent of the total number of teachers employed in secondary 
schools for hoys as against 81 ‘6 per cent in the previous quinquennium. There 
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has also been a substantial reduction in tbc number of trained tcacbem of elemen- 
tary grade employed in secondary schools. It is reported that “ the genera 
increase in the number of trained and qualified teachers of all gradc.s and the rapid 
replacement of teachers of the elementary grade with higher qualified teachers 
has led to marked improvement in the adequacy and suitability of the staff 
in secondary schools for boys”^ but “ though there has been an appreciable 
improvement in the atafiing of secondary schools in general, the reports of 
district officers show that in some districts temporary appointment of untrained 
teachers on low salaries is too frequently resorted to by private management as 
a measure of economy” 

In Bombay, the percentage of trained teachers has gone up from 17 • 6 to 
22-8. This is attributed to the increased output of trained teachers from the 
Secondary Training College, Bombay, and to the opening of the Mahatani 
Training College, Kolhapur, many of whose students obtain posts in the 
Presidency. Another satisfactory feature is the increase in the percentage 
of graduate teachers from 43-7 in 1931-32 to 47-0 in 193G-37 and it is to be 
noted that among the recognised and aided schools, with the exception of 
district local board and municipal schools, nearly 50 per cent, of the teachers are 
graduates. 

In Bengal, “ the old belief which was generally prevalent that teaching 
was a profession which demanded only a natural enthusiasm for the work and 
demanded no special apprenticeship in training seems to be discarded now ; 
school authorities are now demanding that only trained graduates should bo 
appointed as teachers in schools. But even to-day, a trained graduate is a 
rarity in the majority of Bengal high schools’’-. At the end of the quin- 
quenmum, the average number of trained teachers in a high school was only 
l*8of whom only l-Owas a trained graduate. 

One of the reasons for the poor quality of teachers in secondary schools 
in Bengal is that they are miserably paid and arc compelled to seek other ways 
of augmenting their incomes. Most of them consequently undertake as much 
private teaching work as they can obtain. “ Their energies are sapped by this 
dull business of coaching pupils daily over long hours and they have hardly 
any time or surplus energy left for preparing their school lessons or for trying • 
to mterest boys in the classroom and hold their wandering attention. Class 
room teaching thus tends to become more and more lifeless and dull."®, 
pother obstacle in the way of improving the qUaUty of teachers arises from the ' 
ac at the facilitiea available for the training of teachers in this province are 
very small. There are only two training colleges which do not turn out annually 
more an 60 trained men. “ If facilities for training a larger number of men 
me not made available, it will be years before the Bengal schools can have even 
25 per cent teamed teachers ” ^ 


. . ^ United Provinces, it is stated that “ while better qualified and better 
teamed teachers are ]ommg the profession the results do not reflect this to any 


'• Madras, page 74. 
' Bengal, page 51. 
’ Bengal, page 53. 
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great extent. Mere meclianical teacliing is certainly better, but the influence 
of teachers on students is not apparent. This is largely what is wrong with 
secondary education — ^the lack of conscious direction behind the teaching — 
so that it is not informed with a real ideal aiming at a full education in the real 
sense”. ^ 

The Punjab reports that the persistent policy of the department in urging 
the employment in recognised schools of a large number of competent teachers 
has met with great success. In 1926-27, 70 per cent of the teachers employed 
in secondary schools, were trained : in 1931-32, 87 • 6 per cent and in 1936-37, 
89 • 7 per cent were trained and certificated. If 7 03 teachers, who possess special 
departmental certificates be excluded from the total number of teachers’ classes 
as untrained, the percentage of qualified and competent teachers rises to 92-7. 
Some improvement is reported m the pay, position and prospects of teachers 
employed- in schools recognised under the new rules introduced in 1933. The 
enforcement of the rules of service and the execution of agreements between the 
teachers and the school authorities under the new rules have also had a salutary 
effect. “ It is disturbing, however, to note that the payment of salary in many 
schools is EtiU irregular and unpunctual. The position and security of tenure 
of teachers in older schools continue to be in the same sad state as before. The 
graded scales of salary exist in name only, and increments depend solely on 
the whims of the managing committees or on the personal influence of the 
teacher. Startling variations exist in the salaries of individuals, and nepotism 
and favouritism are reported to be rampant in some schools. The maximum 
amount of work is extracted from the teachers with the result that no time is 
left for extra-mural activities. Dismissal from service on flimsy grounds and 
as a result of personal prejudice are stiU not uncommon. The so-called volim- 
tary contributions to the managing committee funds by forcing teachers tO 
sign the acquittance roll for a higher sum than is actually received is reported to 
be a common evil ^ It is, however, gratifying that “ the eradication of these 
malpractices is under the serious consideration of the department”.^ 

In spite of these drawbacks, an improvement in teaching and in the quality 
of the teacher is discernible and teachers are stated to be evincing a keener 
interest in their work. Their participation in daily games, social clubs, school 
excursions and scout camps is a matter for commendation. Increasing atten- 
tion is being devoted to the teaching of science and vernacular subjects. 

On the other hand, Burma reports that “ in anglo-vernacular schools, 
though 87 per cent ' of the teachers are now professionally qualified, there are 
perceptible signs of improvement in a minority of the schools only. In many 
the traditional methods still obtain and teaching is a monotonous, soul-MUing 
process, which causes a sort of mental paralysis in the pupils. Geography 
and history are still taught by giving voluminous notes to beleamt by heart, 
mathematics is an unrealistic manipulation of figures and symbols and English 
is often reduced to verbal memoriter work”®. This unsatisfactory state of 


M6ECGI 


^ U. P.,,pago 4G. 

* Punjab, page 47. 
“ Burma, page 16. 
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affairs is attributed to a large extent to lack of supervision in tbe class room. 
It is reported tkat early in 1936, tkc Director of Public Instruction drew the 
attention of heads of schools to the necessity for thorough class-room inspection, 
and it is suggested that “ the general level of efficiency might be raised if impec- 
tors had time for more thorough and more frequent inspections and if the 
Director could devote more time to touring 

“ In many of the vernacular high schools in Burma there has, however, been 
improvement. Modern text-books in Burmese are now available in most 
subjects and teacliing methods are slowly becoming more intelligent and realis- 
tic. Though the teachers have lower qualifications than the teachers in the 
anglo-vemacular schools, they show far more enthusiasm in their work. In the 
vernacular middle schools also there have been signs of improvement 

In Bihar, neither the public nor the inspecting officers have any high 
opinion as to the general efficiency of high schools. One inspecting officer 
writes : " The level of efficiency of these schools is generally not high owing 
to a variety of causes. Growth in the numherof high schools competing with 
one another, low and irregular payments to the staff in the case of many non- 
government schools which is difficult to check, competitive lowering of the 
standard of admission and promotion, poor libraries, insufficient teaching appli- 
ances, too many private tuitions taking up the time and energy of the teachers, 
the want of hostels and poverty and malnutrition of pupils are some of these 
casues So far as the middle schools arc concerned, most inspectors report 
unfavourably on the teaching. One inspector remarks that no improvement of 
the condition of middle schools is possible unless a stricter method of recognition 
he adopted and effective steps are taken to ensure that the recommendations 
of the departmental officers are carried out within a reasonable time. 

In the Central Provinces, the percentage of trained teachers in secondary 
schools for hoys has risen from 68-3 to 70 • 2. But it is reported that “ defec- 
tive distnhution of teachers, frequent transfers and nnsatisfactory conditions 
of service have produced an adverse effect on the standard of instructions in the 
hagpur and Chattisgarh circles ”.® In other circles, some improvement in the 
quality of work is noticeable. 


Dm Is . M . F. Province Keport also states that the growth in the number of 
pupils has been acempanied not only by an increase in the number of teachers 
but also by an unprovement in their qualifications. 


percentage of trained teachers in non-government schools is 
^ ® "^he managements realize fully the superiority of a 

‘‘.’^'^^^'^one.andare anxious to depute for, training a 
W S f to Secondary “ Teachers ” College, Bombay, 

Collette for + ^ a Imiit^ amount of accommodation is reserved in that 

s^amte Scroti that "under the cirenmstanees a 

^ y eachera College for Sind is an immediate necessity and 


' Enrma. page 17. 
’ Bihar, page 67. 
■ C. P., page 38. 
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the matter is receiving consideration In the meantime the managements 
are insisting upon their teachers passing at least the Secondary Teacher Certi- 
ficate Examination, and a growing number of teachers appear every year for it. 

In Delhi, the teaching staff employed under the local bodies is as stable 
and secure as the staff in Gtovernment schools, but in privately managed 
schools tenure and stability of service are generally insecure. To improve 
matters, proper agreements between the managements and all permanent 
teachers have been introduced during the quinquennium tmder report. The 
position, as it stood at the end of this period, with regard to the qualifications 
of the staff employed in secondary schools is reported to be very encouraging 
and instructional conditions generally are decidedly better. 

In Ajmer-Merwara, the percentage of trained teachers is reported to be 
lowest in high schools, and highest, about 91 per cent., in vernacular middle 
schools. But the quality of the instruction given in the latter has not kept pace 
, with the number of teachers trained. 

33. It is regrettable that there has been some fall in the percentage of 
trained teachers in some pro^dnces. , In Assam, it has fallen from 41 • 0 to 39 • 0, 
in Coorgfrom 100 to 95-1, and in Baluchistan, from 78 -4 to 67-1. 

(vii) Acoommodaiion and equipment. 

34. Although the period under review was one of financial depression, 
some improvements are recorded in the accommodation and equipment of 
secondary schools in some provinces. The general state of things, however, is 
still far &om satisfactory. 

35. In Madras, the number of board schools which possess buildings of 
their own has increased from 153 to 176, but in the case of other schools there 
has been little or no improvement in this respect. This is attributed to the 
restriction on grants-in-aid during the early parts of the period under report. 
Though there was some improvement in the equipment on the whole, the 
reports of the district educational officers disclose wide variations in the condi- 
tions obtaining in different districts and it is suggested that there is distinct 
scope for further improvement. Very few schools have gardens or museums 
worth the name, and this appears to be due to an imperfect appreciation of their 
■educational value. “ Teachers as well as managements have yet to realise the 
importance of maintaining well-kept gardens and well-equipped museums”^. 

In Bengal, “ not only is the quality ofteaching poor in the schools, but in the 
.majority of the secondary schools the school furniture and the equipment are 

•of a most rudimentary character Very few of the schools have proper 

equipments for teachmg ; there are very few charts and pictures in the 
Bengal schools”.® No attempts appear to have yet been made to improve 
conditions. ■ 

In the United Provinces few additions have been made to Government 
institutions during the quinquennium owing to the financial situation. Many 
require considerable e^densions and some entirely new buildings. Several 

^ Sind, page 49. 

® Madras, page 72. 

’ Bengal, page 54. - 
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aided institutions have, however, erected buildings either with or without the 
assistance of grants. Extensions to the buildings of some .schools were also 
carried out. The complaint .still continiies that Government sclioohs are 
starved in respect of equipment because the money that is availalile is given 
to aided schools, especially to the newly recogni.sod. in order to enable them 
to reach the required standard. In Government schools the chief need is for 
replacement of furniture. Still essential requirements have bemi met, and there 
arc signs everywhere of clTorts to improve matters in regard to the pro'vision of 
those items which may be classed as dfsirable rather than c.ssential. A few 
schools have obtained cinema projectors and sonic have lanterns and epidias- 
copes ; a very few liave windess sots. Schools mii.seuins are m* t with here 
and there but there is a laclc of enterprise in siijiplying wants of this nature 
through loo,sl initiative. It is also stated that schools wait for suggestions and 
seldom launch out on experiments of their omi. 


The Punjab reports that new buildings or additions to existing one.s could 
not bo taken in hand to any great extent during the quinquennium owing to 
financial stringency. High school buildings under th.e control of Govi-rnnif nt 
and local bodies arc generally satisfuctory, but several privately' nif!nng<*d 
schools still have imsuitable, insanitary' and incommodious buildings. The 
case of vernacular schools is reported to he deplorahlc. A large majority of thera. 
coiitinue to bo housed in uiLsuitable, structurally dangeroii.s and insanitary 
buildings. The .iVmhala Division, however, report.s the construction, during 
the quinquennium, of 17 now buildings for middle schools, D for high schools, 
and 3 hostels, and of extensions to 35 middle schools, M jiigh scliools and 3 
hostels at an aggregate cost of Rs. 1,52,207. The Management of C. M. Z. 
High School, Gujrat, erected a new building at c.co.st of Ks. 1,00,000 during 
1936-37. 


In Burma, no grants were provided during the quinquennium for build- 
ing Government or aided schools ; but about a dozen building projects,, 
■which could not bo delayed, were completed with the sanction of the education- 
department. An allotment of Bs. 1,50,000 has now been provided for building" 
grants to aided schools. This amount rvil! bo distributed amongst the schools 
wtiicn have already completed their projects. 


nf 1934 destroyed or seriously damaged the build- 

° 00 s 111 three dm'sions. Most of these buildings have been 

E Pro^ion of new premises for other schools 

whole quinquennium. ^ operations extended over the 


tion of school financial stringency, no new construc- 

Srve« build^gs^^s undertaken by 

four aided schools to the managers of 


^o^naa.new bnildinKs 


ment High School at Hangu at 


were constructed for the Govern- 
38,175, and for the District Board 


Ando-Vemaciil'ir M, Virile Q.,1, i -n A- •Jo.i/o.ana lor the Uistnct Board 

3 » S3" ’’•If 

• 1,11,064 as building grants to aided anglo- 
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-Yernaciilar schools during the quinquennium and it is reported that now almost 
all aided high and anglo-vernacular middle schools in the province are better 
housed than was the case in the last quinquennium. Several vernacular 
middle schools were also either newly built or extended. Attention has also 
been directed towards the improvement of school finniture and science appa- 
ratus in the Government High Schools ; and in several cases special grants for 
the supply of equipment have been sanctioned for aided secondary schools. 
Radio sets have been installed at some schools in the pro^dnce. 

(viii) Vocational and manual training in secondary schools. 

36. The Hartog Committee was justified in observing that “ the present 
type of high and Enghsh middle schools has established itself so strongly that 
other forms of education are opposed or mistrusted and there is a marked 
-tendency to regard the passage from the lowest primary class to the highest class 
of a high school as the normal procedure for every pupil In consequence, 
large and increasing numbers of pupils prolong unduly a purely literary form of 
education with the result that not only are the classes of universities and high 
schools unduly congested, but the pupils themselves in most cases become 
unfitted for, and indeed averse from, practical occupations and training. The 
statistics of ‘ over-age ’ pupils given elsewhere give serious food for thought 
in this connection. 

37. The Central Adrisory Board of Education considered the whole ques- 
tion of educational reconstruction in India in 1936. The Board realised the 
need of developing training of a more practical type than at present and of 
making provision for such training, especially for those with little or no literary 
bent, and of relating it to the scheme of general education. It also recognised 
the adrisability of developing a suitable system of rural education, which 
would give boys and girls in rural areas a training that would develop in them a 
capacity for and interest in the work of rural reconstruction. The Board 
accordingly recommended that in such areas the courses should be adjusted to 
rural requirements and emphasized the need for providing some form of compul- 
sory manual training wliich would aim at the development of practical aptitudes . 
It is gratifying to note that most proAunces are now working on these lines. 

38. The Madras . Report states that considerable headway has been made 
during the period imder review in providing facilities for manual training 
in elementary and secondary schools as well as in special schools. ■ The number 
of manual training classes attached to all grades of non-European institutions 
has risen from 294 to 540, while their enrolment has increased from 56,037 to 
84,007 including 2,663 girls. Wood-work spinning and weaving continued 
to be the most popular subjects of manual training, book-binding and cardboard 
work, textile printing and rattan and coir work coming next in importance. 
Horticulture as a subject of manual training has also been gaining ground, 
especially among institutions under private management. 

In Bombay, however, only a few schools have so far introduced a certain 
amount of practical training into the secondary course. But a hope is expressed 


^ Hartog Report, page 104. 
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rnoonr.sK or kiiucatio.s’ ik isuta. 


that during tlio next, qiiinqiionniiitn fiornc r«-orf'!iriizaf ion, both of the matri- 
culation course and of sccondry education ns a whole, will he ffTected which will 
allow the university to draw upoti the most academically fruitful material in 
Bccondar}' schools and also provide opportunities for those pupils, who do not 
wish to join the university, to he given an education which will not ordy yireparc 
them for citizenship hut also fit them to talre up one of a certain numhr-r of 
allied occupations, of a technical nature: in other words that together with a 
general education they should he given some pro -vocational training. 


In Bengal, except in a few schools which owe tludr existence to iho 
enthusiasm of idealists or to mi-isionary enterprise, no special attr-mjit has been 
made to arouse in the ho>-s in secondary schools anv e-iis-‘ of industrial, commer- 
cial or agricultural cntcrpri<=e. There is little provision in the .schools gone-mlly 
for developing manual dexterity, jKJWcrs of oh'.crvation or manipulative shill 
in the pupils. In 1937, however, a scheme for agricultural education in non- 
government secondary’ schools w.as sanctioned, and agriculture Is now taught 
m accord, ance with the syll.alni.s prescrilasl by the dejiartmenf. It is reporter] 
that on the whole the .schools in avhich the sclieme has la.en introduced are 
working fairly avoll ; hut there is undoubtedly much room for imi>rovemcnt. 

In the United Provincas, mnnnal tniining is at iircs-mt enlirclv confined 

LinT nnd 'cardboard 

IX and X •" r ■'’p- Jll to VITI nml optional in claxsci, 

and X. where t is not very popular. The Ludmow Inspector reports that 

also taught in some .schools and ct the Jai Xar!i i idior’ Tt"" '' ‘"‘'•"'g 
a distinct .succes,s. Book-hindinc i-,! ^ ''Chon.. Benares, it has proved 

examination in some Z L ' 

Several schools teach handicraft. LTher lr'inrUf t^ching. 

c^lar actidtiea but the majority 


of great value to the villag'ers. Ediica^^” ''l T-'' proviny 

more or les.s to the door.s of tho'-e^ who i'n'tl f lirouglu 

children to distant town.s in search of reluctant to send thcii 

e.^onse involved and other reasons P^^VP^'^^U’ instruction owing to the 
bias to instruction in these school- f-i- i^Rricultural and vocational 

and village handicrafts have been ' in^mT' P,°^''^’ traiiung centres 

farming and floriculture are iiitroeluro? i growing, fruit 

baskmtmaldng. book-binding, roSsl^ ^“•'‘P. ink, cM- and 

m a number of vernacular schooL. ^ ® chnrpot/ weaving arc practised 
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In Burma, the curricula for English and anglo-vernacular schools were 
broadened by the introduction of courses in general science, mechanics, 
commerce and business organisation and domestic science. It , is the policy 
of the education department to give grants to schools to develop the teaching of 
science and other practical subjects. The Vernacular and Vocational Education 
Eeorganisation Committee, which submitted its Report to Government in 1936, 
also recommended a radical reorganization of the secondary school system s 
and it is stated that in the coming years diversified and more practical courses 
will be provided in the schools in Burma to suit pupils of different aptitudes. 

In Bihar also, the range of instruction in high schools continued to be 
widened year after year by the addition of such subjects as manual training, etc , 
to the list of optional subjects. In 1932-33, a class in manual training was 
opened at the Buxer High School, while the agricultural classes, which were 
attached to the English middle school at Bikram, continued to form part of the 
high school into which the middle school developed in 1933-34. With the aboli- 
tion of the school lea^^ng certificate examination in 1934-35, the University 
added manual training and domestic science to the list of subjects which may 
be taken for the matriculation examination. But the general tendency to 
offer only the literary subjects still persists, as there is a disinclination to depart 
from the familiar secondary school curriculum which is supported by custom 
and tradition. The writer of the Bihar Report suggests that it would be better 
to divert to special vocational institutions at the beginning of the high school 
stage, ix., after class VII those pupils who have no aptitude for literary studies. 
In the middle schools, the teaching of industrial or vocational subjects, however, 
continues to make progress. 

In the Central Provinces, manual training centres are attached to 16 
Government high schools and one anglo-vemacular middle school and are in 
charge of trained instructors. The policy of allowing pupils from non- 
government local schools to avail themselves of these facilities has proved a 
success. Candidates from schools, which provide instruction in wood-work, 
have taken this subject for the High School Certificate E.xamination. It is 
reported that though their number at present is small, it is likely to grow in the 
immediate future. Four vernacular middle schools in Nagpur Circle and 
two in Berar and two in Chattisgarh have agricidtural training classes attached 
to them. It is reported that there is a demand for the teaching of agriculture 
particxilarly in vernacular middle schools in rural areas, and a few local bodies 
have undertaken the introduction of this subject in some of their schools. 
Instruction in agriculture in classes attached to vernacular middle schools and 
aided by Government is reported to be fairly satisfactory on the whole. There 
are also signs of vocational training such as tailoring, weaving and carpentry 
being encouraged in a few vernacular middle schools. 

In Assam, there are only 3 high schools in which regular manual instruction 
is given. Manual work in the village schools, however, continues, to be taught 
successfully, and it is reported that excellent work ^can be seen in any educa- 
tional exhibition. 
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In the N-W. F- Province, the demand for the introduction of manual 
training and handicrafts in secondary schools continues to be keen, and inspec- 
tors and teachers are enthusiastic about it ; unfortunately lack of funds and 
experience in handicrafts, etc., stand in the way of rapid development. 

On the other hand, in Sind, there is no vocational training course in secon- 
dary schools with two exceptions. 

In South Orissa both science and some fonn of manual instruction are 
compulsory in all secondary schools, but these subjects are not generally provi- 
ded for in aided secondary schools in North Orissa. 


In Coorg, a manual training instructor was appointed as a temporal 
measure for the Central High School. An agricultural class was also opened in 
the Government High School at Yirajpet, with practical work in paddy 
growing on a rented plot of wet land. Gardening, clay-modelling, rope- 
making, basket making, rattan work and carpentry continued to be taught 
during the quinquennium. 


Delhi reports that some schools have begun to feel the necessity of pro- 
viding vocational training for boys in cecondary schools though no such sub- 
jects are prescribed for the High School Examination of the province. Paper 
cutting, carpentry, etc., have, however, been introduced in some schools as 
extra subjects, and the results are reported to have been satisfactory. 


In anglo- vernacular schools in Ajmer-hlerwara there arc opportunities 
fox providing a vocational bias, as the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education has prescribed commerce, agriculture and manual training as 
optional subjects for the High School Exansination. Most of the high schools 
in this province provide teaching in commerce, but there is no provision for 
agricultural instruction in any high school. Vernacular secondary schools 
have, however, arrangements for a large number of practical occupations, 
for instance, carpentry, diirrie making, wea^^ng, tailoring, soap-making, 
etc. There is an agricultural class at Bhim wliich is reported to have made 
satisfactory progress during the quinquennium. It has been the aim of the 
educational authorities in Ajmer-Merwara to make the industrial classes 
attached to vernacular secondary schools self-supporting. 


39. Though of course, subjects such as manual training, drawing, and 
nature study should be developed in all secondary schools and though pupils 
should be encouraged to take part in practical pursuits, it is 
e atable whether^ the inclusion of vocational subjects, along with bteraiy 
subjects, in the ordinary secondary schools is the best means of achieving the 
rea o ject. To he successful, vocational training requires somewhat expen- 
sne eqmpment, and above all, experienced and practical teaching; it seems 
obvnous therefore, that resources should not be dissipated, but should, as far 
as possible, be concentrated in institutions designed for the purpose. Moie- 
a anger that a haphazard intermingling of vocational and general 

Sr/t to achieve ; pupils mav be, 

tempted by the bait of somewhat superficial and desultorj' vocational training 
. .R® ^necessarily their literaiy studies and thereby to drift aimlessly 
into paths which are nnsmtahle to them. The Central Advisory Board of 
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CHAPTER Y. ■' 

Peimaey Education of Boys. 

(i) Management. 

Primary education is mainly the concern of local bodies, irho are res- 
ponsible for its administration and the provision of schools in the areas under 
their control, although some primary schools are maintained by Government 
and private bodies also. The following table shows the number of primary 
schools and the agencies by which they are maintained. 
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TABLE XLVII. 

Primary schools for boys, by management, 1936-37. 
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The primary schools administered by Government arc on the whole more 
.efficient than those managed by local bodic.s or pnvate agencies. In certain 
prorinccs, the majority of the jjimnry schools maintained by Government 
4 ire practising schools attached to training rchools for pnma^' school teachcra. 
Grants are also given to local bodic.s by Government towards the e^ycnscs of 
priman’ education, and the local bodies in turn make grants to aided prima^' 
schools' The grant-in-aid given to such aided schools is seldom adequate 
with the result that they are generally ill-stafTed and ill-equipped. I'or 
example, in Bengal, in some cases the grant is as small ns eight annas a month, 
and it is reported that “ the district boards (in Bengal) apparently consider 
that the better way of ensuring wider literacy in the di.stricts is to distribute 
ilie comparatively Email amount t]ie\' ret apart for education to a ver}' largo 
number of schools rather than give adequate grants to a limited number of 
•efficient schools It is unfortunate that the local bodies have not hitherto- 
done as much as they might to improve the efficiency of primary education 
in the areas under their control, though there are welcome signs here and there 
■of attempts to improve the state of afiairs in this respect. 


(ti) iStaliftical diJficnUtcs. 

2. The difficulty of collecting reliable statistics regarding primary educa- 
tion was fully explained in the Eevdew of 1927-.‘j2. Tin’s is due mainly to vide 
variations in the forms in which the diilerent prorinccs classify schoob and 
school classes. In some prorinccs, the primarj' course compri.'^cs only four 
classes. Again, in kladras and Bombay all vernacular education is defined as 
primary, and the full primary course m.ay therefore cover a period of eight 
years. In the Punjab and the Kortli-'West Frontier Prorince, on the other 
band, all vernacular schools of six classes arc clas.rifiod as sccondar)’ schools, 
while in Biliar vernacular schools containing six classes are called upper pri- 
mary schools. As a result of this uneven classification of schoob, the statistics 
Tclating to primary education varj- considerably from province to prorince. 

3. Tffis defect was criticised by the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India which suggested in 1928 that the value of the reports on education would 
■be much enhanced if a uniform system of classification of schools could be 
adopted in all provinces in India. In 1930, the provincial Governments were 
ad(bessed by the Government of India on this subject and were informed that 
while the Government of India were in general agreement with the riews 
^^essed by the Royal Commission, they realized that there were practical 
■difficulries in giring effect to their proposal. They, however, inrited the 
suggestions of prorincial Governments with a riew to securing uniformity. 
The replies received, however, were generally opposed to the imposition of 
rigid uniformity for the sake of statistical clarity. 

_ 4. Although it was realized that the difference between the various pro- 

vinces in regard to the classification of schoob was due to organic differences 
^nly to be expected in a country so large as India, another attempt was made 
. ouar securing greater measure of uniformity and the matter was referred 


* Bangalf page 33. 
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to the Central Advisory Board .of Education in 1936. The Board considered! 
very carefully the possibility of evolving a imiform scheme of school classes- 
suitahle for adoption in all the provdnces but came to the conclusion that at- 
presont a imiform classification was not possible or even desirable since any 
reorganization of school -education, a matter which is under consideration m 
various provinces, would necessarily involve fundamental changes. 

(m) Sciwoh. 

5. The two following tables give the total number of recognised primary 
schools for boys (1) in British India as a whole and (2) by provinces separatelj.- 
The figures relating to primary departments attached to secondary schools, 
are shown in the statistics of secondary schools and have not been included in. 
these tables. 


TABLE XLYIIL 


Number of recognised 'primary schools for boys. 1936-37. 


Year. 

PiimaTy 
schools 
for boys. 

Enrolment- 

1916-17 .. 

•• 

•• 

• • 

124,081 

6,188,411 

1921-22 .. 

•• 

• • 

•• 

137,437 

5,543,437 

1926-27 .. 

•• 

•• 

• • 

162,666 

7,290,646- 

1931-32 .. 

•• 

•• 


168,836 

8,165,647 

1936-37 .. 

•• 

•• 

• • 

164,894 

9,047,007 

Incroaso beWoon 1917-22 . . 

• * 

• * 

• • 

- 13,356 

355,026 

Increase botweon 1922-27 . . 

•• 

' • 

• • 

25,229 

1,747,109> 

Incroaso bot-vveen 1927-32 . . 

•• 



6,169 

865,101 , 

Increaao ( 4 -) or decrease ( — -) between 1932-37 

•• 

•• 

—3,941 

891,360 
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table xlix 

Humber of recognised prinuiry schools for boys, by jwownccs. 


ProTiDoe. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase (+) 
or 

decrease ( — ). 

TJgdraa 

. . 


40,692 

41,141 

—5,651 

Bombay 

•• 

•• 

13,110 

11,423 

(a) 

Bengal 

•• 

-• 

43,124 

44,113 

+389 

United Pro\inc« 



19,769 

18,607 

—1,262 

Bunjab 


•• 

5,611 

6,811 

+200 

Burna 


•• 

4,128 

4,349 

+221 

Bihar 

•- 

•• 

25,124 

18,763 

(a) 

•Central PrOTincea and Berar 

.. 

• • 

4,152 

4,334 

+182 

.Assam 


•• 

5,259 

6,002 

+743 

iTorth-West Frontier Province . . 


• * 

591 

60S 

+11 

iSind 

• • 


(0) 

2,022 

{o> 

•Orissa 

• • 


(0) 

7,147 

(o) 

•Cooig 



100 

106 

4-6 

IDolhi 

• • 

•• 

166 

168 

—8 

Ajmer-lilerwara 

-• 


219 

231 

+12 

tBalachistan . . 

-• 

• • 

86 

92 

+6 

.Bangalore . , 



61 

46 

—6 

Other Administered Areas 

•• 

•• 

47 

41 

0 

British India 

•• 

-- 

168,835 

164,894 

—3,941 

■ 


(a) In 1932 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. Henco no comparison 
lias been made. 


6. The figttres in the above tables shovr that there has been a decrease of 
-3,941 primary schools in the ’whole of British India during the quinquennium 
under review. The tendency towards a general reduction in the number of 
^schools was noticed in some provinces in the previous quinquennium also. 
Tliis tendency, which may appear to be depressing at first sight, is revealed, 
By a closer study of the provincial reports, to be mainly due to the 
ohmmation of inefficient and superfluous smaller schools in consequence of 
P?^97- concentration and consolidation. 
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The largest decrease is ia Madias where the number of elementary schools 
has fallen by 6,551 from 46,692 to 41,141 during the quinquennium imder 
review. It is observed ftom the Madras Eeport that “ the policy of expansion 
which was in full swing between 1920 and 1930 countenanced the establish- 
ment of a large number of inefficient, uneconomic and superfluous schools 
which proved worse than useless. This policy of expansion has_ led to the 
recent reaction in favour of concentration and elimination, which is partly 
responsible for the reduction in the number of elementary schools in the 
quinquennium imder report 

Another province which shows a large decrease, vh., 1,262, in the number 
of primary schools is the United Provinces. In this province also, the reduc- 
tion is “ mainly due to the closing of uneconomical schools in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Weir Report This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

In Bihar, the number of primary schoob for boys fell during the five 
years by about 1,000. The year 1925-26, in which the provincial Govern- 
ment found it impossible to make further recurring grants, really marks the 
beginning of the check to the upward rise in the number of schools. While 
this was not manifest immediately, from the year 1928-29 the number of 
schools has been on the decrease except for the year 1933-34 when there was 
a slight increase. It is reported that “ the fall in the number of schools, how- 
ever, has not been serious, as up to the end of the last quinquennium the 
ground had more or less been consolidated ; superfluoiis rmaided schools 
had dropped out, the pupUs joining other schools, and the local bodies found 
their capacity in respect of the nrunber of schools which they could finance 

It is gratifying to note that the number of upper primary schools in Bihar 
has increased from 2,404 to 2,936, or by 632 schools in the quinquennium' 
under review. This is probably due to the conversion of lower primary 
schools to upper primary schools. This is satisfactory as the upper primary 
school in Bihar offers a six years’ course and is thus a more potent agency 
for securing permanent literacy. 

Reduction in the number of primary schools is also noticeable in certain 
minor provinces, viz., in Delhi, 8, in Bangalore, 5, and in other smaller areas, 
6. In Delhi, the previous quinquennium was a period of rapid expansion and 
the one under report that of consohdation. Hence the faU in Delhi is “ the 
result of a considered policy pursued by the department in the direction of 
the elimination of inefficient and uneconomical schools in which the figures 
of enrolment and attendance as given by the managers were far from reli- 
able ”.■* 

_ 7. Such a policy of concentration and consolidation should be welcomed 
as in the words of the Madras Report, “ if multiplicity of schools is not in 
itself a measure of progress, the fall in the number of schools caused by the 


^ Madras, page 86. 

® tTnited Provinces, page 67. 


® Bihar, page 77. 
* Delhi, page 81. 
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eliminatioa of inefficient, uneconomic and superfluous schools is obviously a 
satisfactory feature indicating improvement rather than decline, m so far ^ 
the weeding out of ill working and unnecessary schools promotes the growth 
of efficient and satisfactory schools 

8. Tn other provinces, however, there has been an increase in the number 
of primary schools. In Bombay, the total increase in the number of such 
schools was 403. This increase is proportionately less than that recorded 
during the previous quinquennium. This is attributable to the financial 
position both of Government and of the local bodies during the earlier part 
of the quinquennium. It is reported, however, that there has been a steady 
but slow progress in Bombay in the struggle to bring primary education within 
the reach of every child. 

Bengal also shows a slowing down in the rate of increase in the number 
of primary schools. llTiile there was an increase of 5,627 primary schools for 
hoys in the previous quinquennium, there has been an increase of 389 only 
during the quinquennium under review. Some real progress has, however, 
been made in this province in so far as some inefficient lower primary schools 
have been replaced by primary schools with a five years’ course, or have been, 
amalgamated with neighbouring and better equipped institutions. 

In the Punjab, the increase in the number of primary schools is partly 
due to the reduction in the status of some small and uneconomical lower 
middle schools and partly to the conversion of some flourishing branch primaiy 
schools into full primary schools. Tn the previous quinquennium there was- 
a decrease of 301 primary schools as a result of the conversion of a number of 
primary schools into lower middle schools. It appears that in the quinquennium 
under review a reverse process has set in with the result that many lower 
middle schools have been reduced to primary schools. 

In Burma, local education authorities, whose financial difficulties were 
alleviated by the restoration, of the 10 per cent cut in Government contribu- 
tions and by the revision of salaries in 1934, utilized the extra funds available 
to recognise and aid new primary schools. This accounts to a large extent for 
an increase in the number of primary schools in that province. 

It is noteworthy that in the Central Province.?, where the number of 
prima^ schools for boys decreased by 37 during the previous quinquennium, 
there is an increase of 182 in the quinquennium under review. 

_ In Assam, the number of primary schools for boys increased by 743. 
This does not take into account the ever increasing number of private venture 
schools which now total about one thousand. 

Sind reports that the increase in the number of primary schools for boys 
m that province cannot be described as satisfactory as it falls short even of tL 
ordinary normal growth. This slow progress is ascribed to financial 
strmgency m the case both of the Government and of the local bodies. It is. 


* Madras, page 86. 
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however, a “ matter of satisfaction tliat tlie local bodies did not allow some 
of tbeir schools to be closed down and pupils sent adrift although “ through- 
out the quinquennium they had to carry on with very materially reduced in- 
comes 

In Ajmer-Merwara, no big scheme like the five-year programme of edu- 
cational expansion which was inaugurated in 1927-28, could be launched duriug 
the quinquennium under review owiag to acute financial stringency. The 
important task of consolidating the fresh ground, broken in the previous 
quinquennium, occupied the close attention of the department. This does 
not mean that there was no development of any kind, as it is reported that 
during the quinquermium under review there, was an increase of 12 primary 
schools for boys. 

(iv) Enrolment. 

9. Notwithstanding the fall already noticed in the number of primary 
schools for boys, there has been an appreciable advance in the enrolment, 
which has risen during the quinquennium from 8,155,64:7 to 9,047,007. The 
following table gives the average enrolment of primary schools for boys in 
British India : — 


TABLE L. 


Average enrolment of 'primary schools for hoys. 


Tear. 

Number of 
primary 
Bchools. 

1 

Enrolment. 

1 

Average 

enrolment. 

1916-17 

■ • 

• . 


. . 

1 

i 

1 

124,081 

5.188.411 

41-8 

1921-22 

•• ' 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• * 

'137.437 

5,543,437 

40-3 

1926-27 

•• 

•• 

- .. 

•• 

•> 

162,666 

7,290,646 

, ■ 44-8 

1031-32 

•• ' 

•• 

•• 

■ '• 

• • i 

168,835 

8,155,647 

48-3 

193S-S7 

. •• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


164.894 

9,047,007 

' 55-0 







- 




^ Sind, pace 50. 
3t0ECGI 
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10. Twenty years ago, the average enrolment of primary schools for hoys 
was 41 '8. Since then it has consiilcrahly increa.scd and is now GD-O. This 
is a good sign. The i)ro\dncial stati.stics arc as foUon-s : — 

TABLE LI. 


Average enrolment of primary rchooh for boijs, hy frovinees. 


Province. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madras . . 

.. 

.. 

■IS 

Cl 

Bomtay 



"A 


Bengal .. 



3S 

44 

United Province *. •« 

•• 

•• 

67 

05 

Punjab .. .. .. .. 

•• 


09 

66 

Burma . . . . • . • . . . 

• • 


02 

04 

Bihar 

.. 

•• 

32 

33 

Central Provinces and Beror 


• • 

72 


ABs&m . • . . « • • . « • 

.. 


47 

40 

Korth-Wcat Frontier Province 



61 

68 

Sind 

.. 

•* 

(0) 

02 

Orissa . . . . . , 

• • 


(a) 

37 

Coorg 



83 

68 

Delhi 


. a 

103 

98 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara 



64 

67 

Balachiatan .. 



27 

28 

Bangalore 

. 


102 

126 

Other Adnvimstorod Areas 


•• 

144 

105 

Britisli India 






■■ 

* 

48 

55 

(a) In 1932 Sind formed part of Bombay, and 

Orissa of Bihar. 



It will be observed from the above table that while the average enrol- 

0 ? from 69 to 65 and 

m Delhi from 103 to 98 and has remamed stationary in the Central Proidnccs, 
_,t has nsen in aU the other provinces. In both the Punjab and Delhi, the drop 
in average enrolment is chiefly duo to the process of consolidation and the 
ehmmation of fictitious enrolments. Among the major provinces the lowest 
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average enrolment is in Bihar, viz., 33, which, may indicate the need for adopt- 
ing a policy of concentration rather than multiplication. The average enrol- 
ment in British India as a whole was, however, 55 during the period under 
review as against 4B in the previous quinquennium, by no means a negligible 
improvement. Much, however, still remains to be done, and unless prirnary 
schools are better organized and the average enrolment is materially enhanced 
an economical and efiective system can hardly be expected. 

It is satisfactory to note that in boys’ primary schools in British India, 
the average attendance to the total number of pupils on rolls is steadily in- 
creasing. It was 76*1 in 1922, 77-8 in 1927 and 79-1 in 1932. It has now 
gone up to 80-2. 

11. The figures of enrolment shown in Table L include girls reading in the 
primary schools for boys and exclude boys reading in girls’ schools. The 
following tables famish the number of boys in primary schools, whether for 
g irls or for boys. 


TABLE LH. 


Enrolment of boys in all primary schools. 


■ Year. 

1 

Pupils in 
primary 
Bcliools 
for boys. 

' Boys in j 
’ primary 
schools, 
for boys. 

Boys in 
primary 
schools, 
for girls. 

Total 
number 
of boys in 
all prinary 
schools. 

1931-32 

8,i55,647 

7,324,423 

52,834 

7,377,257 

193C-37 

9,047,007 

1 

7,846,904 

83,309 

7,930,213 

IncreaBo 

891,360 

522,481 

30,475 

552,956 


The total number of boys reading in all primary schools has risen by 
652,956 from 7,377,257 in 1931-32 to 7,939,213 in 1936-37. These figures do 
'not include boys reading in primary departments of secondary schools. The 
following table gives an estimate of pupils reading in the primary departments 
of secondary schools, but it is defective in that girls reading in boys’ schools 
are included and boys reading in girls’ schools are excluded. 
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TABLE LW. 

Enrolment of boys in Glasses I — Y of all recognised primary schools or 

departments. 


Province. 

1932. 

1937. - 

Increase (-f) 
or 

decrease ( — ). 

Madras 



1,925,356 

1,972,928 

-f47,572 

Bombay 



797,600 

761,138 

(f) 

Bengal 



1,781,050 

1,976,140 

+195,090 

United Provinces 



1,101,064 

1,145,402 

+44,338 

Punjab 



862,234 

782,255 

—79,979 

Burma 


• « 

265,438 

277,036 

+11,698 

Bihar . . . . . . 


• • 

820,231 

665,942 

(a) 

Central Provinces and Berar 


• ♦ 

344,902 

355,499 

+10,697 

Assam 



246,883 

286,297 

+39,414 

North-West Frontier Province . . 


» • 

60,886 

66,260 

+6,374 

Sind 


• • 

(a) 

104,959 

(o) 

Orissa 

• • 

• • 

(«) 

227,949 

(a) 

Coorg 

« • 


6,857 

6,255 

+398 

DelM 

• • 


23,973 

24,112 

+139 

Ajmer-Menvara 



11,573 

15,776 

+4,203 

Baluchistan . . 



6,039 

6,120 

+81 

Bengal 



7,633 

- 7,963 

+430 

Other Administered Areas 



10,975 

10,159 

—816 

British India 

•• 


8,270,494 

8,691,190 

+420,696 


(o) In 1932 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. Hence no romparison 
has been made. 


In tlie foregoing table, tbe primary stage has been taken to consist of five 
classes. Although there has been a big drop of 79,979 boys in the Pimjab 
during the quinquennium under revievr, the total number of boys at the primary 
stage in the whole of British India has risen by 420,696 from 8,270,494 in 
1932 to 8,691,190 in 1937. As already explained above, the fall in the number 
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of boys in tlio Punjab is mainly due to (be iirocess of consolidation nnd eUmina- 
tion of fictitious cnrobnont in hcliools. Tiieix) is tln.'iefore no cause for concern. 

13. The follom'ng table sIioitb (be male poj.uintioii of Hcbool'going ngo. 


TABLE L\'. 

A/afc fopul<ttioi\ nf tchool-fjoiiuj apt-, In/ j'/rcia’i rfx. 




male 

(m rullioa**). 

Mai'* ff^fhtX/hptdn;! 

I'rovincc. 


1P21-22. 

(irxi) 

f 

1 

i 1031.32. 
i (WKlJ 

1 

5 

( 

1 1030-37. 

1 (l/»> 

JIndrai 


21 -O 

2.022 

1 

I 

1 3aC3t 

Cl 

C« 

Bombay 


a -3 

1.423 

j l.CU 

I, ns 

Bengal., 


2C-0 

3.3VI 

j 3.01 0 

3,125 

United Provincei 


2.'.-4 

3,33il 

1 3.M2 

3, 0.3.3 

Punjab 


12-<i 

l.r,*.;! 

i 

1 

1,5«0 

Burma.. 


■•ri 

lur, 

[ l.Ot'l 

S9'J 

Bihar . . 

.. 

10-2 

2,317 

‘ 2.031 

1, 01!) 

Central PrOTincei und Bcrar 


T-S 

t'73 

l,oa7 

031 

Assam 


•ir. 


<333 

.M4 

Norlli-Wcsl Frontier Prorince 


1-3 

172 

1st 

1.35 

S‘O'1 • • 


•»,o 

<«1 


202 

Oriwa . . 


3-8 

(n) 

(0) 

Pll 

Coorg .. 


0-1 

12 

13 

11 

Delhi .. 


0-1 

30 


44 

Ajmer-Merwarn . . 


0-3 

its 

11 

3C 

Baluclii'jtan 


0-3 

3« 

38 

32 

Bangalore 


0-1 

!» 

Hi 

g 

Other Administered Areas 


0-1 

IS 

17 

12 

British India . . 

•• 

140-1 

17,7fe(l j 

lO.ClO 

16, SOS 

(flf) Sind formed 

part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. 
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Previous Revie'ws indicated the male population of school-going age as 
16 per cent, and later as 14 per cent, of the total male population. Recent 
calculations on the basis of the 1931 census have shown that the present 
figure is approxamatelj’- 12 per cent. The difference is due’ to the fact that 
in the former -census the higher mortality among adults had disturbed the 
balance by giving a greater percentage of children to total population. Por 
purposes of calculation, 12 per cent, of the total population as being the 
maximum number of children between the ages of 6 to 11 available for 
education was also accepted by one of the sub-committees of the Central 
Ad^^sbry Board of Education. In Table LV, while the figures for 1921-22 
and 1931-32 .have been given on the basis of 14 per cent., those for 1936-37 
have been calculated on that of 12 per cent. 

14. The table below gives the percentage of the male population of 
school-going age under instruction. 


TABLE LVI. 

Percentage of male population of school-going age, receiving instruction 

in Classes I — F, by provinces. 


Bronnoe. 

1921-22. 

1926-27. 

1931-32. 

1936-37. 

Madras . . 

42-6 

69-0 

69-6 

75-2 

Bombay 

45-1 

49-2 

49-5 

68-3 

Bengal . . 

37-2 

45-1 

48-9- 

63-2 

Unified I^ovinces , , 

23-1 

30-5 

30-9 

37-6 

Banjab . . 

23-9 

44'7 

47-8 

60-6 

Burma . . 

20-9 

23-0 

25-3 

30-8 

Bihar . . 

26-3 

37-3 

31-2 

34-2 

Central Brovinces and Bernr 

27-3 

30-7 

31-7 

38-2 

Assam . . 

29 '5 

36-4 ' 

38-9 

62-6 

North-West IVontier Province 

21-C 

28-4 

33-1 

42-0 

Sind 

♦ 

« 


40-1 

Orissa . . 

* 


* 

49-5 

Total for British India (including 
Centrally Administered Areas) 

31-6 

42-1 

42-2 

61-7 


*Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. 
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This porccnt.ngo is grmlunlly rising. While it was SI'S in 1021-22, 42-1 
in 192G-27 and 42-2 in 1931-32, it Im.s con.siderably advanced in 1930-37, i.c., 
to 51-7 per cent. Madras shows the largest porcentage of 75-2, wliih' Eiinna 
the lowest percentage of 30-S. It is, however, gratifying to note that in all 
the provinces there has been an npj>recial>le increase in the peireninge of the 
male population of school-going age receiving instruction in classes I— -V. 

(c) Krprr.iUlvrc. 

16. .tVs stated in the In.st Iloview, “ exjxuiditure figures (of prinmiy educa- 
tion) are vitiated by the exclusion of the. co-t of jtriiiiarj' dvj'artnjenta of 
secondary schools, which is debited to secondniy ediic.ation. In Mi'dra.s and 
Bombay, the cost of priman' education is high in comparisoi; with other pro- 
vinces bj’ the fact that it ineludes the cost of the Itipher \emncular classes. 
The cost of educating girls in jiriinary schools for boys is dcbil» d to Ixiys’ 
education. ” ^ Tiieso roinark-s still hold good. 

IG. The following tables .«how the e.xj'endifurc on jiriniaiy .schools for 
boys. 


TABLE LIT I. 


Expmdiiurc on jmnwry icliordf> for hoys, by tcurces. 




Kxf<nth{t;rc ffrrA 


1 

1 






i 



1 ! 

[ 


; Tot-n! 


Goremr.ral 

Ifcnnl : 

1 Ftr^. 

Otl.^r 

1 CTj»*«ditnrr. 

1 

! 

. 

fands- 

1 fnnd*, 

! 

1 

1 



lU 


Hr. 

Hr. 

i 

H-. 

1921-22 

2,33.99.015 

l,I4.C9,Co« 

40.31,758 

33.49,437 

4.33.47,444 

182627 

3,01,09.300 

1,81.2.7,20.'. 

49,89,370 

fiO, 35.355 

6.92.2rtgl2G 

1931-32 .. 1 

3,41,12,891 

2,20.10.970 

45,RC,823 

1 

I 

C1.S1.479 

6.80,93.169 

183GJ7 

3.45,07.711 

2,40,48.518 

45,55,272 

00,80.490 

6.97,97.991 

IncTCitee bet-we^n 1D22 27 

iDcrtar? (-f) or df- 

10,70.601 

CG.K.COl 

3,67.012 

17.87.918 

1.59.72,8-52 

creaso (— ) bctwwn 
1927-32 .. 

IncrcoM (+) or dt- 

+30,43,585 

+11,91.711 

—1.02,517 

+ S,4,\09I 

4S8,T7,843 

1932-37 

■■ 1 

+3,94,820 

*rl4^I,542 
' * 

— 3(31.5.51 

1 

4-2.O5.0n 

4-10.09.822 


* loth Q. R., page 137_ 
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TABLE L\TII. 


Total expe7iditiire on primary schools for boys, by provinces. 


Province. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase (-j-) 
or 

decrease ( — ). 




Ks. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Madras 



1,01,22,295 

1,93,80,058 

-f 2,57,763 

Bombay 



1,67,65,007 

1,42,87,893 

(a) 

Bengal 



67,23,922 

67,47,625 

4-23,703 

'United Provinces 



89,03,340 

88,01,493 

—1,01,847 

Punjab 



37,98,489 

40,88,593 

-f 2,90,104 

Burma .. .. ■ 



21,13,837 

21,16,248 

-i-2,411 

Bihar 



51,94,858 

44,61,526 

(«) 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 



30,96,389 

32,97,488 

-f-2,01,099 

Assam 



12,22,269 

13,20,453 

-f 98, 184 

North-West Prontior Province 



3,84,304 

4,19,912 

-f 35,608 

Sind . . 



(“) 

24,88,830 

(o) 

Orissa 



{«)■ 

14,89,020 

(<») 

Coorg.. ., .. 



1,00,068 

(6) 1,11,019 

-1-10,951 

Delhi 



2,73,857 

2,92,452 

-fl8,595 

Ajmer-Merwara 



1,39,380 

1,63,385 

-|-24j00t> 

Baluchistan 



67,250 

1,13,777 

-i-46,527 

Bangalore 



83,345 

94,140 

-M0,795 

Other Administered Areas 



1,09,559 

1,24,079 

-b 14,520 

British India 


6,80,98,109 

0,97,97,991 

-fl0,99,822 


(а) In 1932 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. Hence no comparison has 
been made. 

(б) Excludes Rs. 2,000 spent on carpentry and weaving institutions attached to primary 
schools. 

Erom tie foregoing table it appears tliat there is an increase of about 
Es. 17 lakbs in 1937 in the whole of British India as compared with the figures 
of eijiendituro for 1932. "With the exception of the United Provinces which 
shows a decrease of a little over Bs. 1 lakh, all other provinces show an increase 
in expenditure. The decrease in the expenditure in the United Provinces 
is niainly attributed to the decrease in the number of schools, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. 
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(t'O Wastage. 


17. Wastage and stagnation still continue although some improvement is 
discernible. As defined by the Hartog Committee, ‘ vastage ’ means the 
premature 'withdrawal of children from school at any stage Imforc the comple- 
tion of the primary course, while by ‘ stagnation ’ is meant the retention in a 
lower class of a child for a ^riod of more than one vear. Pro^^ncial reports 
a^bute wastage to economic, educational and administrative cau.=cs. Among 
them are the premature withdrawal from schools of children, cspcciallv those 
belonging to the labouring and agricultural cla.sscs, as soon ns they become of 
economic value to the household, the incomplete stnicturc of a large number 
of schools, the inadequate supply of teachers which necessitates plural class 
caching, the lack of qualified teachers, ineflcctivo leaching nnd super\'ision, 
admission to schools throughout the year, irregular attendance, and faulty 

these adverse influences can be removed, 
British S -r of any appreciable improvement. In the whole of 

r? nr rrimarj' schools fail to reach 

pZ ’ r to attain ntemey 

Provincial Governments are, however, fully nlh-e to the causes of waVnee and 

are makmg strenuous efforts to improve the situation " 

stagnlriof i';h7n°5oft 1 «'ore was le.ss wastage and 

inconsiderable when coiiiTiared^^rritrtile improvement offccted appears 
stagnation still going on is revealed bv wastage and 

with large numbers m’thc lower <=tandards^r“r''^“ 
strength from class to class as we go hfglS.”" progre.ssive diminution of 

been^ that;- therehas 

36 p., c„l. Ot tte. cl,ildOT„„i,;S'“ 31 1«W.. or 

than the infants’ class. ”2 The rennrt - tnrther up the educational ladder 
to be solved is why so m.anv childron inZ Problem that needs 


to be solved is why so many children *' problem that needs 

4th standard e.xamination or the priman" completing either the 

It attributes this to the fact that “ti" certificate exmina- 

edi!ratinr,+r,ti,„:--i.m _l to realize the value of 


tion.”2 

^ v^o vv* I’iie liiQi 

prmary education to their children. 


value to them as wage earners at an e'^irlv n children are of more 

fchool In other words, thevt iortWnt"eW^^^ 

i^eiate income to be derived from S sacrificing the 

benefits to be derived from compJeriim ehl.i ^““^tfiil malerial 

H ^^ggested t£ higher primary 

It is worth their while and the child£l «in be convinced that 


' Madras, page S9. 

’ Bombay, page I09. 
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In Bengal, “ the wastage is appalling.”^ i.e., as large as 85 per cent, and 
■“ a great deal • of money that is being expended at present on primary education 
is undoubtedly being wasted and brings no retmm.”^ 

The United Provinces Report suggests that “ before the question of bring- 
ing all boys of primary age to school is considered, the prevention of waste 
must be tackled. At present, when only 26-7 per cent, of those who enter a 
primary school become literate , it will be rank extravagance to expand numbers 
if they are going to gain nothing from it. It must be emphasized that it is 
not numbers attending which are significant but the percentage which become 
literate.”® 

The Punjab Report, however, is optimistic. It is stated that efforts were 
continued throughout the quinquennium to secure a more uniform distribution 
of pupils in classes I to IV. In 1931-32 the proportion of boys who reached 
the IV class was 25 per cent. It has risen to 28 per cent, in 1936-37. In 
that province, a five-year plan has recently been adopted to raise this percent- 
age to 65. One Inspector of Schools in the Punjab reports that “ diminution 
&om class to class is decreasing specially from class I to II and II to III and 
more desirable proportion is the result.”® Ahope is expressed that appreciable 
results will follow the better methods of teaching that are being persistently 
enforced. 

The figures in Burma also show a promising increase in the percentage 
of vernacular pupils who complete the primary course, though the amount of 
■ wastage is still depressing. 

In Bihar, the figures show a more even distribution of pupils over the 
various classes than is indicated by the figures of the previous quinquennium. 
It is hoped that as the now syllabus becomes more and more familiar to 
teachers, the results will be more and more uniform. 

In the Central Provinces, orders have been issued that admissions should 
be made mthin two months of the annual promotion examination. This has 
resulted to some extent in reducing wastage and stagnation in the higher classes. 

Assam attributes wastage in the first year or two mainly to the difficulty 
the children 'experience in learning the compoimd letters. The provincial 
Text-book Committee is now malting an inquiry into the possibility of omitting 
most of the compound letters and also of simplifying the spelling. It is hoped 
that the outcome of this inquiry will be considerable simplification of the 
primary course, and a consequent diminution of wastage. 

In Sind, there is an enormous wastage. It is reported that only 20*8 
per cent, pupils pass the fourth standard. This figure includes the schools of 
urban areas where the people are more advanced, so that the percentage of 
pupils reaching this stage in rutal areas is necessarily much smaller. 


^ Bengal, page 33. 

’ U. P., pages 69-70. 
® Punjab, page 55. 
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These figures themselves arc Bufiicicntly revealing. Wiile the. ainoimtof 
wastage has decrea.sed between clas.ses I and II and clas5-\s HI and IV, it has 
increased between clas.ses II and III and clas.se.s IV and V during the qiiin- 
quennium under rcvic^v. The jirobleni for .solution is not to get children 
into school but to retain them till they reach the highe.st claw of the primary 
course. Although something can be done in tlii.s direction, if a .serious effort 
is made to influence parents to keep their children at .soiiool, the oidy effective 
solution is the introduction of a compulsory .sy.stcm of primary edtic.ation. 

The following table is of int''rest. The figures spe.ak for them.se!ve,s, and 
no detailed comparison is necessary. 


T.ABLE LXII. 


Enrolment of hoys in class IV and its proportion to male population. 


Province 

(with male poputalion in Ihous.and?). 

I7arili''r o 
C!.’.v 

‘’(njpn* in 

.IV. 

Numlx-r j-r 10.f:'0<'i of 
I>oiiuht!On in 

1931-32, 

H 


B 

Madras (21,8^16) .. 

245,211 

277,232 

lOG 

127 

Bombay (9,292) .. 

112,400 

113,909 

PS 

123 

Bengal (20,(H2) . . 

118,771 

150,498 

45 

GS 

United Provinces (25,445) . . 

119,632 

130,032 

47 

51 

Punjab (12,881) .. 

97,685 

101,616 

70 

79 

Burma (7,481) .. 

20,661 

27,910 

36 

37 

Bihar (16,245) .. 

52,093 

105,367 

28 

65 

Central Provinces and Bcrar (7,762) 

59,161 

59,187 

76 

76 

Assam (4,537) 

34,104 

38,220 

75 

84 

North-West Frontier ProTince (1,310) 

0,748 

7.717 

51 

59 

Sind (2,181) .. 

(u) 

15,101 

(0) 

69 

Orissa (3,837) 

W 

33,491 

(") 

87 

Total for British India (including Centrally 
Administered Arca'j) . . 

882,6,73 

1,070,300 

63 

76 


[a) In 1931-32 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. 
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20. Wastage and stagnation are also attributed to the existence of single- 
teacher schools, f.e., schools which have only one teacher in charge not merely 
of a large number of classes but also of a large number of pupils in each class. 
The table below shows the number of such schools, by proAunces. 


TABLE LXm. 


StaiistiGs of single-teaolier primary schools for boys, 1936 - 37 . 


Provinoe. 

(1) 

Primary schools for 
boys. 

Single-tcachera pri- 
mary schools for 
boys. 

Percentage 
of (4) to 
(2). 

(0) 

Percentage 
of (5) to 
(3). 

(7) 

No. 

(2) 

H 

No. 

(4) 

Enrolment. 

(C) 

Madras 


41,141 

2,494,357 

10,977 

472 222 

41-3 

18-9 

Bombay . . . . 

.. 

11,423 

964,082 

4,904 

173,359 

42-9 

18-0 

Bengal 

.. 

44,113 

1,945,897 

21,635 

605,412 

49-0 

34-2 

United Provinces . , 

• . 

18,607 

1,201,677 

6,206 

169,012 

28-1 

13-3 

Punjab 

.. 

6,811 

370,687 

1,802 

62,517 

31-0 

16-6 

Burma 

. . 

4,349 

278,908 

2,226 

112,871 

61-2 

40-6 

Bibar 

. « 

18,703 

701,225 

12,328 

328,717 

65-7 

46-9 

Central Provinces and Berar 

. . 

4,334 

313,334 

893 

28,758 

20-6 

9-2 

AfiBam , , , . 


6,002 

291,834 

3,933 

147,790 

65-6 

60-6 

North-West Frontier Province 

.. 

60S 

34,932 

394 

13,425 

64-8 

38-4 

Sind .. 

.. 

2,022 

126,027 

951 

26,833 

47-0 

21-2 

Orissa . . ... 

. . 

7,147 

264,465 

3,056 

106,318 

65-3 

40-2 

Coorg 


106 

9,385 

40 

1,608 

43-4 

16-7 

Delhi 


168 

15,493 

63 

1,989 

39-9 

12'8 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 

231 

13,119 

140 

4,600 

60-6 

?5-l 

Balachistan 

.. 

92 

2,646 

81 

1,964 

88-0 

77-2 

Bangalore 


46 

5,763 

2 

43 

4-3 

0-8 

Other Administered Areas 

•• 

41 

6,787 

7 

254 

17-1 

3-7 

British India 

•• 

164,894 

9,047,007 



46-8 

25-5 
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45-8 per cent, of tbc primnry acliools for boys in the whole of British. India 
are single-teacher .schools. Baluchistan which is sparsely populated, .shows 
the largest percentage, 88’0, while Bangalore, which i.s an urban, area, has the 
lowest, 4 '3. Among the major proi'inccs, Bihar, Assam and the North-West 
Frontier Province have over GO per cent, single-teacher ficliool.s, Burma and 
Orissa over 50 percent. Tlic majority of the.se schools arc incomplete schools, 
».e., schools which do not teach up to Class IV, the lowest stage at which lite- 
racy can be attained. 

21. Madras reports that incomplete schools ivith the exception of those 
that act as feeders to other schools are worse tlian useless as their contribution 
to literacy is almost nil, while their existence entails utter waste of public 
funds. Commendable action has, however, been taken in this province to 
prevent the sanction of increased grants to singlc-tcacbcr schools or to in- 
complete schools other than approved feeder schools. 

On the other hand, Bomb.ay observes that although it must be admitted 
that the existence of single-teacher schools is not a tl)ing to be encouraged, 
there is nothing inherently unsound in the continued existence of such schools. 
In its opinion, “ the reason why so many people point to the existence of the 
one-teacher schools as being the cause of the prevailing weaknes.s in tbc primary 
school system is that the authorities concerned, viz., the di.strict school boards, 
are not sufficiently careful to sec that the be.st of their younger trained teachers 
are put in charge of these schools ; and the reason why inferior teachers arc so 
often put in charge of oue-teachor schools, is that it is difficult to induce a 
young and promising teacher to bury himself in an obscure ri!lagc.”i It is, 
however, gratifying to note that tbc number of singlc-tcacbcr schools in Bom- 
bay is decreasing. 


Bengal has the largest number of single-teacher schools, which probably 
accounts for the fact that it has tlie worst percentage of wastage among the 
major provinces. It is reported that the unsatisfactor}' nature of the teaching 
provided m these schools is one of the main causes for the failure of the present 
sptem of primary education in Bengal, 

diseo^'nMo Provinces, boys attending incomplete schools generally 

ffiscontinue their schoolmg after passing class 11. The position of single- 
teacher schools generaUy is far from satisfactory. ^ ® 

single-teacher schools • were opened to 
villat^es But it wns moling for very young children in their own 

the parent school after teeytad”wmpleS 

school. Manv siirli ^ completed teo vears at their own village 

reported that the present aim'ffi the SabTto if 

or no school at all. r^an]a(iisto have a full primary school 


i» which ttat e” h''r*S“ bS°°'‘ “Ih 

' Bombay, page 107] “ ~ 
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reported that many of these schools have sufficient'.-pupils to justify the 
employment of a second teacher, but the local bodies cannot afford the e^ra 
expenditme. ' • 

The rather low percentage of the literacy figures in Bihar is due to a certain 
extent to the weak, inefficient and unattractive one-teacher schools which 
fail to retain pupils sufficiently long for their schooling to have any lasting 
effects. 

The Central Provinces Report also states that the general ojimion of the 
inspectorate about single-teacher schools is that the}' are not successful and 
absorb funds Avhich could be more usefully emplo3’'ed elsewhere. The standard 
of instruction is low and literacy is seldom attained. “ Some of these schools 
have little justification for e.xistence at all and are opened at the request of 
district ' council members for election purposes."’^ 

The North-West Frontier Province records an increase in the number of 
single-teacher schools, whicli is attributed mainlv to the want of funds and to 
the continuous and pemistent demand of the people for more primarj" schools. 
As funds become available, it is the intention of the department to improve 
or abolish the single-teacher primary .schools. 

Sind observes that lioweA’cr undesirable suiglc-teacher schools be, they are 
unavoidable in a sparsely populated province like Sind. On the other hand, 
it is gratifying to note that the Government of Orissa haA-e adoped a general 
policy that eA’-erv lower primarA' school, except a feeder infant school, should 
liaA'c tAA'o teachers. • - 

Delhi reports that “ in .spite of the fact that most of the single-teacher 
schools are shoAA'ihg fairly satisie.ctory work, it cannot be denied tbat such a 

school is an iuefiicient educational unit Except for periodical inspections 

there is A’^ery little check on the AA'ork of the junior teacher Avho is generally 

found in charge of such institutions As a rule he lacks initiatiA-e and 

the skill needed to cany on the AA'ork of all the four classes.” “ It is suggested 
in the Delhi Report that the defect can to some extent be remedied by ghhig 
instruction in the training schools in methods of plural class teaching. 

22. The only way to saA’’e much of the present AA^aste so far as primary 
education is concerned is to eliminate .the single-teacher scho'oT' AvhercA''er 
possible and to improA^e the quality and remuneration of the teachers through- 
out the system. 

(mi) Teachers and teaching. 

23. Almost, all the pro Amices report appreciable improvement in the method 
of teaching. The folloAving table giims the position in regard to trained men^ 
teachers in primary schools. 

^ C. P., pages 52-63. 

- Delhi, page 87. 
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27"* 1 
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\ 

<2*P i 

C-S 0 
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470 

10 

371 1 


73 9 • 
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i 
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77-9 
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CO-3 

M-O j 

j 

390 

British Indii 

330,072 

do.ero 

160.059 

1SI.5«9 

CO-3 

1 

CT-O ; 

i 

20-4 i 

«-3 


(«) In 1032 Sind fonn^I p.,rt of Borab-v. «•! O.-ira* of Blh.r. 
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and 90 nerrenf fn n.VBb I w x , “ * province ranped bctw-con 80 per cent. 
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lower qualifications, marks a very considerable improvement in the staffing 
of elementary schools in this province during the quinquennium. The decrease 
in the number of uncertificated teachers is a further sign of progress. 

In Bombay, there has been a very small percentage increase in the number 
of trained teachers, viz., from 46-8 in 1932 to 49-2 in 1937. Although there is 
an urgent necessity for accelerating the output of trained teachers, if the 
urgent need of improving the efficiency of primary schools is to be met, the 
progress in this direction during the quinquennium can, on the whole, be said 
to be encouraging. 

In Bengal also, the number of trained teachers has been on the increase’ 
and it is stated that a great deal could be done to encourage and stimulate teach- 
ers, if adequate arrangements could be made for expert and sympathetic super- 
vision of their work from time to time ; but unfortunately in this province 
the system of inspection is becoming progressively less effective on account 
of the reduction in the number of inspecting officers. 

The percentage of trained teachers was 66 *2 in 1932 and has now increased 
to 73-6 in the United Provinces. Some improvement in the quality of the 
teaching is also discernible. One Inspector reports that the teachers have 
shown appreciable improvement in those districts where the administration 
was reasonably satisfactory. The United Provinces Report consequently 
stresses the need for reorganization in the district administration of primary 
education. 

The Punjab Report shows that despite the obvious handicaps from which 
the village school suffers, earnest efforts have been made to improve the quality 
of the teaching in primary schools. A number of assistant district inspectors 
were deputed to Moga in 1935 to receive training in modern methods of teach- 
ing. On their retiun they demonstrated these methods to the teachers in 
their respective sub-divisions. The JuUundur Inspector reports that there 
has been considerable improvement in the teaching technique in his schools 
as a result of the training received by assistant district inspectors and teachers 
at Moga. The department is also considering plans to reorganize the scheme 
of training of the junior and senior vernacular teachers. 

In Burma, the introduction of a maximum age-limit for teachers in ver- 
nacular schools in 1932 has helped to rid the schools of old and inefficient teach- 
ers, and the revised scales of salaries sanctioned in 1934, whereby teachers are 
paid according to the department of the school in which they are working in- 
stead of according to their qualifications, have resulted in the employment of 
better qualified teachers in the primary departments. Consequently, there 
has been an improvement in the quality of the work in vernacular primary 
schools. The introduction in recent years of up-to-date text-books has also 
contributed towards this improvement. 

In Bihar, a new syllabus for a one year’s course in elementary training 
schools, necessitated by the introduction of a new primary school curriculum, 
has been introduced with effect &om January 1937, and admissions have been* 
restricted to middle-passed men only. This is replacing the old two years’ 
course for men with upper primary qualifications. It is hoped that the men 
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taking the new course will be better qualified, when they pass out as trained 
teachers, to deal with the now syllabus. 

In the Central Provincc.s, there has been a distinct advance in the number 
of trained teachers during the last ten yeans. There has been .some improve- 
ment also in the standard of instruction but the conditions of service generally 
still leave much to be desired. In the Benir Circle, matriculates were admit- 
ted directly to the second year course in the three normal schools, and it is 
stated tliat if this s^ystem is eontinuetl for some years more, the general level 
of efficiency should be considerably raised. 

It is depressing that the percentage of trained teachers has declined in 
Assam from 31'C to 28-2 during the quinquennium under review. It is re- 
ported that the fall is partly due to the action of the late Government in 
closing the training schools for three vears— an action about which it is difficult 
to write politely.”^ 

The North-West Frontier Province has extended to two years the junior 
and senior vernacular courses at the training school for men at Peshawar, and 
1 .IS satis acton to learn that a better type of teacher is now becoming avail- 


, ?n recognises that a teacher with only a vernacular jiassed oualification 
shoidV'h'^ bo elficiont and coasiders it highly dc.sirable that each teacher 
S ^ “ But the raising of tim percentage 

LlarTe for'i? ‘■“r in expenditure ipon their 

S he o J "““'‘“bv file department has been restrict- 

the out-put of trained teachers to brine the proportion to the necessary 
minimum, i.c., oO per cent, as fi.xed by the Primary Fduc.Sin 

TearK;iSr'’trtF to give a one 

in" the introduction of ” + inadequate, Governmeutareconsider- 

ty;e of in?trucl^rTn the;^^T tbc employment of a better 

in the South Orissa sclmr I- 1 *'i future. The course of irrstruction 

nature of the child and 'defective in that it ignores the 

two years’ course it wmt to work on a 

aU the elementary trainins "cl wols Pf th nmy common .yllabiB for 

attention. “ ^ proiince. Tins matter is recei'ving 

in DSldfroS^Jf.g'to^So"?" Thi ^'‘.‘'P^t.aga of tmined teachers has risen 

of uneconomical and inefficient aulMpn'^-'^ attributed partly to the elimination 

ers were generally emploved and nartK-*r”'fP schools in wbich untrained teach- 
Etopped the appointment of untrained t-a that the department has now 

such appointments in future will rp< 5 iiU- ' down a rule that any 

list of recognised institutions This is l'*' *i of the school from the 

c unons. Tins IS clearly a step in the right direction. 

traming schools for min IndtheffitlSmm? number 

_ _ ^"^^"^CMolmentm each provin ce, is of interest. 

^ As3ain,.page 44. ~ 


* Sind, page 63, 
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'I’AliLE hXX. 

Tminhu) Kp!iiH>h for tnt'ti. 


U'31.3'.*. i U'36.37. 


I No. of ; ' Tol<vl No, ; No. of , t ToIaI No. 

IVorinco. j ttorni.nj , of ■■ normal , ’ of 

> aii'l 1 Kni'lrnU. . mot ; ari’l Stodott^. j mm 
[ Iraini!)!? i ] ond'-r ; trftwmf! i ! Mrs'Jor 

I dchot'W. . ' Iraintr:^, ' nehool*. ' ; Irfttnl.ojr. 
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ir. 

1.014 i 

P15 

Bengal . . • • j 
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2.;.>i7 : 2.5S7 ■ 
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2.042 1 

2.620 

VnitM Vro-rintw . . 1 

S3 1 

1.C22 : 
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\ 

02 ; 
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1 

i.m 

Bnnjah .. .. I 

20 1 

1,742 ! 
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k2o 
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12 1 

Ml ; 
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62 
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XVrar. 

1 
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l.PMt I 

8 i 
\ 
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i 

SM 

Awam . . • • " 
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211 i 
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« i 

333 1 
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NorthAVeJt rrentirr 
Brovin tv. 

3 

163 ! 

t 

163 ; 

J 

1 ! 

t 

132 i 

i 
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Sind 

«.) 

(a) ; 

(«) 1 

1 ’ 

113 1 
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Oriwa 

(0) 

(o) ! 

(a) i 

J" 
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1 
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i 

■■ 
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40 i 

40 
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1 ' 

3t> 

39 
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{ 1 
‘ ^2 \ 
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60 
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00 
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1 

5 
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j 

21.fi2.3 1 
! 

21.680 

340 

10.075 

; 10,742 


(o) In 103142 Sind fortntd part of llombay, ontl Oriam of Blbur. 

The number of Iruininp se1iool,<? for men toncliers lias fallen by 79 and their 
enrolment by 1,848 during the quinquennium under review. Tlii.s decrease, 
wbicb is shared by the various province.**, is much to be deplored in view of 
the urgent need for an increa.sed supply of trained teachers for primary schooli. 
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Some improvement is, however, noticeable in the organization of training 
schools. In some provinces, an' attempt has been made to select more suitable 
candidates for training in these institutions and to modernize the methods of 
instruction. The curriculum has been rcidscd and attention is being paid to 
the teaching of rural knowledge with a view to enabling the pupil teachers 
to co-ordinate instruction with rural life and cnvdronment. 

25. The folloiving table gives the average annual cost of training teachers 
in provinces. 


TABLE LXVI. 


Average annual cost per jntpil in training scfioohfor men, by provinces. 


Province. I 

1931.32. ' 

1930-37. 


Rs. A. P. 

P.S. A. P. 

Madras 

130 13 2 

107 13 3 

Bombay 

329 9 10 

233 S 7 

Bengal .. .. .. .. .. 

ISO 0 7 

179 6 7 

United Provincea 

278 C 9 

246 4 1 

I^BOjab 

150 U 0 

149 13 8 

Boima 

297 14 10 

89 11 6 

Bihar 

186 4 9 

164 4 10 

Central Prorinces and Berar 

290 2 3 

271 10 0 


43^1 10 7 

181 5 1 

North-West Frontier Province ,, 

Sind 

25-1 5 7 

251 1 1 

Orissa 

(a) 

323 13 2 

Delbi 

W 

161 3 8 

Ajmcr-llenrars 

120 10 10 

235 3 3 

Bslncbistan . . 

216 7 0 

389 10 4 

Bangalore 

460 3 2 

•• 

Other Administered Areas 

323 7 4 

180 10 1 

** ** •• •• 

- British India 

234 7 8 

199 9 2 


182 4 11 

150 9 1 


(o) In 1931.32 Sind formed Tjnrt of ‘Rn.r.v j ... - 

ea part of Bombay, and Onssa of Bibar. 
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■\Vitli the exception of Delhi ntul Ajmer- .Menvnrn, the lU'em^e anmio! cost 
of training Icnchers Ims also fallen in nil the province.'?. 

2G. It ia .npiiarent that financial .stringency h.as h.a<l an adverse effect on 
the training schools. In the word.s of llii« last Itevknv, “ refrenchment in thi.s 
direction is an incentive to wast", not to economy and " if wiuif.ige is to 
Ik> re<lnced, the percentage of trained t ‘achers should be larg-dy increns -d."^ 
Thi.s i.s a miittcrof the first importance and merits the serious consideration of 
provincial (Jovernmenta. 

(fin) tU>mpu}!.nrtj rti'uuifhii. 

27. There is no doubt tliat a nnivvned sy,s{ein of ivnnpnN’ory jirimary 
edneation is tlic only rc.i! v,-av to ch> ek wasfag'-, provided tint compulsion can 
he m.ade really effective. There Ins been on increas.' in tin numb t of areas 
under ennipuhiou in the vho]?’ of liritiih India, but provinelil rejnrfs are not 
encouraging as Teg-srsis the r>-,.tilt.'. of ouiipnlsion us it ojier.ttes at prieemt. The 
following table illiistrales, tbe position in th'- |>ri'>vitie»-:?. 
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i 

»i 

i 

•• 

■■ 

United Prorinoc* . . . . 

3- 

•M 

.30 

nr, i 

1.224 

ranjftb 

M 

2.024 1 

03 

2.P.'11 

10,4.W 

Itibnr 

1 

M 

1 


1 

CentrnI Provinces nnd IJcrsr 

24 

f * i 

1 j 

27 

« 

r.o.s 

Sind 

(a) 

i 1 

1 

1 

013 

OrLuoi 

(a) 

i <“) j 

1 

1 

14 

Delhi 

1 

\ 10 ! 

1 

1 

l.S 

Total 

i 

i ir.3 

1 

1 i 

1 2,077 1 

107 

1 3,031 

1.3,072 


> lOih Q. 11 .. g.igc ir. 3 . 

la) In 1031.32 Sind fomxsl pivrt nfHomlmy, und Orwa of IHhnr. 
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rnonnnss op p;di>oatio,v tv india. 


Tho coinparfllivc fifpirca Rivon in tlie Ublc intliwiK! tlmtcompul* 

pion liivs boon introfbicpd fur more extPiiAtvply in tliP Piinjtiii Ibiin in nm* other 
province. But the mere increase, in tlie number of are.'i* broin’ht nrifler com- 
pulsion cannot bo a sotirco of satisfaction, iinle.ss (be f'bmpiil.sorv hy.stcm leads 
to a hiebor percontneo of enrolment and uttcnflanee iiml abett'-r flow of pro- 
motion from class t<» clas<, so that the .statte of liter.icv is re.'U’bed bva inuc.b 
larger number of scholars Ibaii at prc.sejit, diidged by this st.sndard, the 
])roerc.ss of compulsion in the Punjab is said to be slou', baltim; and uncertain. 
Various reasons for this have been nssiyned by the inspeetorf, viz., inji’dicioiw 
selection of area.--, fear of aronsiiif; the lios(ility of parenfe, delav in the diHjms.il 
of cases, and the ineflieicncy of attendance ofliccr.s. 


Nc.vt to the Punjab comes llie United I’rovince.s, But in ibis province 
also the jicrcentaye of admissions K inueb belou- what it .slioubl be and large 
numbers e.-eape roinpnl.-ion altogether. It is also rcjmrted that in municipal 
are.ss where eompulsion is in operation, ns many as 70 jicr cent, of the bovs 
s\bo arc admitted to the infant.s class fall out before reaebitjg tb*‘ st.sge of liter- 
acy, The jm.-jtmn of conifiukory ednc.ition in rural areas i.s ivorse.^ In the.se 
area!-, out of 25.707 boys who bf'irted in the infant class in lO.Tl-rt} onlv 2 G44 
or lO-n per cent, could pet to class III l,y mO-'M. Pomj.ulsion Iw.s so far tmov- 
e.i a failure, m.sinly bocau.se the local bodie.s are .supremelr nnintere.sfefl in its 
suecass attendance committees do not n.se their jmwers to enforce if and map’w 
trates flo not troat tlio of default 0 *^ hcrioii**. 

Compulsion lias l.cen introduced in Madms in 27 urban areas and in 7 
urlnloT' • ‘''C r«pt>n^il>le authorities- in these areas 

slir ' l"' ‘f oil a wilier b.sw.s for all rbildrcn of scliool- 

*■•'‘'5 cmiipletcti the coiir-ie or Imd jiassed the 
19^4 prosnneial noveriimenf ititrodiiecvl leislation in 

comvSrh^'r r "''ne.it<-s tlmt the re.si,lts of 

beSi onemtim' m the difTcrent localitie.s in which it has 

vere with thc noliev f *"”' 1 "' ii •'‘I’li- however, jirejiarecl to perse- 

o^nale lS pomju.lsioii i„ the Provinee\vith 

\ ^ that eompulsion will Im Icpally enforcci^ 

(n^compu*pe'frth^r,il"r^^^^ «;r eo,np„Kion, the number of children 
sidcrablv increased The ^ ^ Hcliools m eompulsorv arcAS has con- 

But it is reported tlm co„ '"1 „ ■ "I-V" "re.ss is 50- G per cent, 

propaganda is necoAsats' before <1 ^ "ot cfTcctive and that considerable 

authorities in irctSr^emem r.-r "'*'“"^1'- '^ith the 

Bave the desired effect, it is essential to'Tmnmv^^ propi'ffanda to 

r BencT^T-^T"*'" E^hilSn 

compul.son-cdutAtionVmSfs'lfS !ia_s adopted a .scheme for 

ment contribute half the cost of fl,e c i 1 area, and Govern- 

the Corporation of Calcutta has nke • / '’• c.'qierimontal measure, 
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In Bihar, while compulsion has achieved some success in Ranchi town, 
the only urban area in which compulsion has been introduced, the experiment 
in rural areas 1ms failed and the number of rural areas under compulsion has 
fallen from 3 to 1 during the quinquennium under re\new. The figure for the 
year ending 31st March 1937 for boys of compulsoiy school-going age in 
Ranchi toAvm was 3,078 of whom 3.034 attended schools. 

The Central Provinces Report states that the residts of compulsor)’’ educa- 
tion have not been satisfactory. Complaints of the weakness and slackness 
of attendance authorities, owing to the fear of unpopularity, are frequent and 
in too many cases meetings are few and badly attended. 

In Sind also it is reported that although numerically the compulsory 
scheme has been successful in enrolling more pupils , the benefit to the community 
at large has not been substantial. " A close study of the working of 
the Primary' Education Act in the compulsory' areas once more emphasizes 
the. facts that a trained teacher obtains better results than an untrained one 
and that an efficient and honest worker attracts and retains boys without much 
help of law. While some schools in charge of capable and contented head- 
masters showed full and regular attendance and stagnation and wastage 
reduced to minimum, schools in charge of inefficient and indifierent teachers 
had all the vices of a bad school in other areas. Thus the chief thing for the 
acluevement of the object in view is a contented and efficient teacher."^ 

In Delhi also, it is stated that the provisions of the Compulsory Primary 
Education Act by themselves are of little help in maldng primarj’' education 
compulsory in the real sense of the word. - It is, however, satisfactory to note 
that the efforts of attendance officers have met with a larger measure of 
success in improving daily attendance. 

In this connexion, the following extracts from the Burma Report are 
apposite ; — “ A section of the public would solve the problem of wastage by 
the immediate introduction of compulsory education, but the application of 
compulsion at this stage would probably result in increased wastage. Before 
compulsory education can be introduced with any hope of success, th6 ground 
must be prepared for it by a complete reorganization of the primary education 
system and by the provision of adequate funds. The premature introduction 
of compulsory education in Indian provinces has produced results which should 
sers'e as a warning to Burma. 

28. Another weakness in the primary schools is the very large number of 
“ over-age ” children in the various standards. As in the last ReMew, the figures 
in the table below are compiled on the basis that pupils over twelve years of 
age in Class IV, those over the age of eleven in Class III, those over the age of 
ten in Class II, and those over the age of nine in Class I should be regarded as 
, ■" over-age The application of compulsion to children so distributed would 
mean that large numbers of pupils woidd cease to come under compulsion after 
passing through only two standards, as in the provinces where compulsion is 
in force the upper age limit is usually 11. 


* Sind, page 76. 

’ Burma, page 21. 
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primary EDUCATION OF BOYS. 

29. The following table illustrates the progress of literacy in the provinces. 


TABLE LXIX. 


Progress of literacy among males. 


Province. 


No. of boys in Class IV darinf^ 

■ 

No. of boys rendered 
literate during the 
quinquennium. 



1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 

1935-36. 

1936-37. 

1927-32. 

1932-37. 

Madras 


261,301 

201,225 

271,691 

270,360 

277,232 

1,138,192 

1,337,816 

Bombay 


116,590 

118,398 

121,455 

124,142 

11.3,969 

639,290 

593,654 

Bengal 


120,639 

123,094 

130,914 

139,100 

150,498 

000,849 

664,161 

United Provinces 


117,085 

120,643 

122,109 

125,940 

130,032 

683,739 

616,409 • 

Punjab 


90,938 

99,289 

98,947 

99,082 

101,016 

442,427 

495,872 

Burma 


27,246 

20,136 

27,168 

27,557 

27,940 

120,517 

136,042 

Bihar 


65,746 

69,300 

132,616 

131,769 

106,307 

269,242 

484,694 

Central Provinces 
Berar. 

and 

68,206 

68.871 

60,445 

60,404 

69,187 

280,937 

297,073 

Assam 

. . 

34,205 

34,257 

34,032 

23,466 

38,226 

153,319 

177,186. 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

6,812 

6,849 

7,223 

7,210 

7,717 

29,902 

36,811 

Sind 

. . 

(o) 

(“) 

(O) 

(a) 

16,101 

(n) 

16,101. 

Orissa 


(o) 

(o) 

(0) 

(o) 

33,491 

(o) 

33,491 

Ooorg 


963 

947 

1,097 

1,010 

1,061 

4,793 

5,068. 

Delhi 


3,258 

2,949 

3,134 

3,202 

3,312 

12,011 

16,865 

Ajmer-Kenrara 

. 

1.664 

1,830 

1,786 

1,827 

1,837 

6,405 

8,944 

Baluchistan . . 


646 

693 

762 

328 

434 

2,636 

2, 852- 

B&ngaloro 

. . 

1,016 

1,061 

1,128 

1,217 

1,213 

4,840 

5,634 

Other Administered 
Area*. 

1,231 

1,421 

1,662 

1,487 

1,621 

7,031 

7,212 

British India 


892,433 

916,989 

1,016,939 

1,037,063 

1,070,360 

4,186,030 

4,932,764 


(a) In these years Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bibar. 

It is encouraging that the number of boys who reach Class IV, the lowest 
stage at which they can be assumed to attain literacy, is steadily increasing in 
British India. While the total number • of boys who reached Class W during' 
the previous quinquennium was 4,186,030, it has risen to 4,932,764. i.e.. by 
about 7| lakhs, during the period' under review. ' ' ' ' 
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30. The main obstacles in the progress towards general literacy are incom- 
plete schools, single-teacher schools and inefficient schools. Unless those 
schools are properly organized and compulsion is made more universal and 
•effective, there is little prospect of removing illiteracy in India. It is recognised 
that a large sum of money is necessarj if the necessary improvements are to be 
•efiected, and this problem must be resolutely faced sooner or later. In the 
words of the Bengal Beport, “ after all, nations manage to find the money they 
need for war. A war against illiteracy lias long been overdue.”^ 


(ix) General. 

31. The reports received from all parts of India make it clear that during 
the quinquennium considerable attention has been devoted to the improvement 
■of the curriculum of primary schools. In Madras, a special committee was 
Appointed in 1 936 for drafting sidlabuses and courses of study for all the subjects 
taught in lower and higher eleraentarv schools with particular reference to the 
requirements of rural schools : the Committee’s report lias been submitted to 
Government. In Bombay a tentative reinsed curriculum for primary schools 
has been drawn iq) and introduced in certain selected schools. The main differ- 
•ence between this new curriculum and the old one is that in the new particular 
stress is laid upon the importance of training a child’s eye and hand as a means 
of developing his general iutelligenee. Divisional inspectors report that this 
new curriculum has proved a success. In 1936, the Government of Bengal 
Also appointed a Primary Curriculum Committee with a view to devising a 
•curriculum to provide for an effective grounding in the 3 R’s, for physical train- 
ing and for a reasonable rural bias to bo given to the teaching in country schools. 
The recommendations of the Committee have been approved by the Govern- 
ment. In the Punjab, a revised syllabus for the vernacular final examination 
has been introduced in which rural science has been made a compulsory subject. 
A hope is expressed that it will help in popularizing education in rural areas. 
liMsures are also being taken in Burma to reorganize the system of primary 
schools and their curricula. The most important event of the quinquennium 
province was, perhaps, the publication of the Report of the Vernacular 
and Vocational Education Reorganization Committee in 1936 in which com- 
pre ensive changes are proposed. The Report is now being considered bv the 
provincia Goveriment. A new syllabus has been introduced in primary 
sc 00 sin 1 ar. This has brought about a change of considerable importance 
y ex on mg he lower primary and upper primary courses from three and 
n e years o our and six years resjjcctivcly. In the Central Provinces, the aims 
^^1 ^ cdiicatiou liave been clearly defined and a new 

syllabus, designed to ensure permanent literacy and to give the 
Tirnvin^oo' Di ercst m Ills environment, has been prepared. In some other 

mnrp nro f ‘ ^°i’ A '’t primary schools has been revised and made 

more practical and interesting 

O* 

.-and fySemtlTfij' held more frequently 


Bengal, page 41. 
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The teachers and pupils of primary schools are co-operating -with the de- 
partments of public health and agriculture in the cause of rural uplift. The 
■mnin object of this movement is to ameliorate tbe economic, hygienic and 
moral conditions of the rural population. Posters and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject are distributed by primary teachers and their pupils, and lectures are ar- 
ranged. 

Although the condition of primarj' school buildings is still far from satis- 
factory some progress is noticeable. Madras reports the construction of 3,497 
new buildings for elementary schools for boj^s during the quinquennium under 
review and the N. W. F. Province 27 new' buildings by the district boards. 
In Bombay, 61 new buildings were completed, 36 existing buildmgs extended, 
and at the end of the year 1936-37, 35 buildings were under construction, while 
in Sind, 32 new buildings w’ere constructed by the district local boards, 22 exist- 
ing buildmgs extended, and 6 were under construction during 1936-37. New' 
buildings have been constructed in some other provinces also. 

The following extract from the Punjab Eeport gives a message of hope 
for the futme ; — 

“ Oiu' schools to-day are full of life and activity and the average boy 
is happier and healthier, has a larger number of wholesome occu- 
pations and pastimes for leismn hours than a boy ten years ago. 
Modern teaching methods are rendering the process of instruc- 
tion brighter and niore attractive. Useful handicrafts and hob- 
bies tend not only to impress upon pupils tbe practical aspect 
of literary studies, but help to remove to some extent the odiwn 
and monotony of book-learning. Physical training and games 
occupy a prominent place in the daily programme of schools. 
Minor games are played diu-iug school hours while major games 
are compulsor}' for all boys in most schools. Gardening and 
floriculture arc beautifying .the environments of schools and 
develcping the ossthetic taste of the pupils. Music, both vocal 
and instrumental, affords healthier recreation. Co-operative 
and Red Cross Societies are receiving encouragement. Rural 
uplift work is being taken up by most village schools’ with zeal 
and earnestness, and intensive work in this direction is carried 
on in selected areas or villages.”^ 


^ Punjab, page 10. 
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public life on this subject and they made it clear that much of the money now 
spent on boys’ and men’s education will be wasted unless the education of 
women is brought up to the same level as that of men.”^ 

6. The United Provinces Report also refers to the impetus given to girls’ 
education which “ gathered momentum during the quinquennium under report. 
In fact girls’ education has now gained the first place for consideration in all 
schemes for expansion. Were it not for this added interest, the progress could 
not have been possible during a period of such stringent financial difficulty.”^ 

6. In the Burma Report, it is stated that the surprismgly large increases 
in the number of girl jmpils in the last two years are indicative of a growing 
faith in' the value of female education, 

7. The Bengal Report tells a similar story. “ It would appear that, both 
amongst the Hindus and the Sluslims, the necessity of educating the girls has 
now been fully realized, though the advance in the case of vfilage girls’ educa- 
tion has not been proportionate to the advance in English education amongst 
the town girls. The progress made by the Muslim girls, especially in the higher 
stages, is most heartening. There was an increase of 4G2 • 5 per cent, in the num- 
ber of Muslim girls in colleges, of 270 -6 per cent, in the high stage and of 172 >9 

per cent, in the middle stage The Hindu girls do not show as great a 

jyro rata progress as the Sluslim girls ; the percentage of increase in their case 
was 111-6 per cent, in the colleges ; 111-4 jicr cent, in the high stage and 84-9 
per cent, in the middle stage ; in the primary stage, however, the Hindu girls 
show an increase of 30-7 percent., 0-1 per cent, greater than in the case of 
Muslim girls ”®. But “ the contril)ution of funds towards the education of girls 
from public sources has not been keeping pace with the growth in the ex- 
penditure on women’s education.”* 

8. The rapid increase in the enrohnent of girls also testifies to the growing 
interest in their education. The following table gives the comparative figures 
of the enrolment of boys and girls reading in all types of institutions. 

TABLE LXX. 


Number of pupils according to sex in all institutions. 


— 

1922. 

1927. 

1932. 

• 1937. 

Percentage 
of increase 
between 

1932 and 
1937. 

Males 

6,962,928 

9,315,144 

10,273,888 

11,007,683 


Increase 

.. 

-1-2,362,216 

+968,744 

+733,795 

-f 7-1 

Pemales ' . . 

1,424,422 

1,842,352 

2,492,649 

3,138,357 

. . 

Increase 

•• 

+417,930 

+650,297 

+646,708 

+26-9 


^ Bombay, page 181. 

* United Provinces, page 84. 

* Bengal, page 00. 

* Bengal, page 92. 
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There has been an appreciable increase in the enrolment of girls in all the 
provinces except Baluchistan, which records a decrease of 814. 

The largest increase is in Madras. This province has long been a pioneer 
in girls’ education, consequently an increase of 178,953 girls under instruction 
is gratifying but not surprising. 

Next comes Bengal with an increase of 173,677 girls on rolls. MTiile 
appreciating this increase, the Bengal report sounds a note of warniug. It 
observes that " there has been an increasing demand for girls’ education ; but 
unfortunately it does not appear as if the. special needs of girls have been 
carefully considered. The history of men’s education in the province should 
be a warning, lest women’s education also flounder in the same morass. The 
symptoms are ominous and great vigUance is imdoubtedly needed.”^ 

Baluchistan is the only province where the progress of girls’ education has 
received a set-back. In fact their education was affected even more than that 
of boys by the disastrous earthquake of 1935. The schools in Quetta were 
destroyed, and efforts in the way of reconstruction were first directed to making 
provision for the boys. Temporary buildmgs have only recently been erected 
for the girls’ schools, and most of them are reported to be unsatisfactory. 

' 9. Girls are distributed in the various types of institutions as shown in the 
following table. 


TABLE LXXII. 


Enrolment of girls^byUnstitntions. 


Year. 

In Arts 
Colleges, 

In High 
Schools. 

In Middle 
Schools. 

In Primn* 
ry Schools. 

In special 
institU' 
lions. 

In nnie- 
cognised 
institn- 
tions. 

Total 

enrol- 

ment. 

1921-22 


93S 

25,130 

85,079 

1,195,892 

11,184 

77,580 

1,395,803 

1926-27 

•• 

1,624 

39,858 

123,892 

1,545,063 

14,729 

90,746 

1,810,811 

19.71-32 

j 

2,966 

75,479 

170,997 

2,073,141 

18,981 

123,120 

2,464,041 

1936-37 

•• 

6,039 

114,481 

216,965 

2,607,086 

23,027 

138,833 

3,107,664 

Incrcaso betwcon 
27. 

1922- 

6S6 

14,728 

38,813 

350,071 

3,545 

13,106 

421,003 

lacrcaBe betwoen 
32. 

1927- 

1,342 

35,621 

47,105 

627,178 

t,252 

32,376 

647,830 

Increase between 
37. 

1932- 

3,073 

39,002 

45,968 

533,945 

4,046 

16,713 

643,013 


N. B , — This tablo esclndca statistics for Anglo-Indion andJEuiopeau institatioQS. 
^Bengal, pages 100-101. 
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The figures nre revealing in llieinsclves and bear tesfiinony to the rapid 
progress of girls’ education in India in all stages. 

10 . Tbp follosring table shows numerically the types of in.'ititutions in 
which girls .are rcceivini; ('ducation. 

TAELE I.XX 1 I 1 . 


Rct^y^itkal iiisttlulions for pith. 


VcAr, 


Art-t 
C-olIf pet. 

Ill'll 

MitMI- 

Kcht'o!’'. 

j’fiiaiirv i' 

i 

} 

fi'.'i'?. < 


192I--J:! 


12 

120 

.SIS 

j 

22,570 i 

t 

2.7S j 

2.7,017 

19^0.27 



14.7 

e.r.'S 

20.021 ! 

310 j 

27,750 

1931-,".2 


20 

2:s 

7S7 

;:2,soi , 

i 

.'i:!,909 

1930-:i7 


31 

. 

297 

;»7? 

1 

?(ff I 

1 

55.bsr* 

Incroa«'o bctvrc^n 102:2* 

27 


25 

los 

■t,o:2 : 

I 

1 

4,239 

Incrc.:po hct'nc-f n 
f?2. 

1927. 

2 

72 

i:i! 

i 

.7,913 ' 

1 

(il ' 

0,2!:! 

Incrra*:? LutT.een 
37. 

I9:!2- 

i 

11 

7Ii 

m 

-2ei ! 

! 

2-J ‘ 

1 

20 


I 


y. n.~Tiu$ deludes statHhc.i for Ai..'lo-Ind.r.n rtid r.ura;,, i„ 


_ T wto b.as been an incre.as.. in the number of all fvpe;, of insriintJons for 
girls ounng the p,nod under review. P.xc..]it in tlie case of n;imarr .sphooi-s 
winch snow .ad-icbncof 2 G 1 . Thi.s fall, being ai tribute hi- lare.dv to th- poliev 
of consol, d.ation and the Weeding out of inefficient and .superiluou.s schools, 
need not detract from rhe generally s.etisfecrory ch.-.rnctrr of 5 ,e picture. The 
a adras Report observes that " the decrease in the numbf-r of school -^hows 

iScLnr' uneer''^^- caused hv the eiiminaf'ion of 

aho Ses th s r^rt f rl The Bengal Report 

To p •. .^^“I'^'^'^'.^’crato attempt to weed out inefficient .schools.”- 

five years'ThoX'* not oidv oTcIsion m* arn'lc^Vl''' 'J'.schoohs duringthc 

incroising number of girk ffi S s Lffi:Tis ^ tXf 

undoubted improvement in the efficiency idmoj- """ 

tables bel^! institutions for girls and boys is shown in the 


’JfadniB, pa-o 9S. 
’Bengal, page S9. 
’Bihar, page 114. 
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TABLE LXXIV. 

Expenditure on institutions for girls, by sources. 


Year. 

Government 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other . 
sources. 

Total 

expenditure. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1921-22 

63,51,819 

29,81,277 

8,97,729 

29,02,704 

1,31,33,559 

192G-27 

81,88,000 

45,00,817 

14,18,784 

.39,15,183 

1,80,25,850 

1931-32 

1,09,31,402 

57,71,992 

22,24,020 

50,12,597 

2,39,40,011 

1930-37 

1,19,54,245 

03,81,889 

34,08,923 

51,00,925 

2,09,11,982 

Increase botweeh 1922- 

18,30,217 

15,25,540 

f.,18,055 

10,12,479 

48,92,291 

27. 

1 


Increase between 1927- 

27,43,330 

12,05,175 

8,08,230 

10,97,414 

59,14,161 

32. 




Increase between 1932- 
37. 

10,22,843 

0,09,807 

12,44,903 

94,328 

i 

29,71,971 

1 


N.B . — ^Thia table excludes expenditure on Anglo-Indian and European institutions. 


TABLE LXXV. 

Expendilure on inslitufions for boys and girls. 



Expenditure on institutions for mnlc«. 

j Expenditure on irJititutions for females, 

1 

Province. 

103’. 

1937. 

1 increase (-fl 
or 

decrease ( — ). 

1932. 

1937. 

! IucrcaBe{-i-) 

I or 

decrease! — ). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

R.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

3,51,23,350 

3,51,83,299 


74,19,875 

73,93,315 


Bombaj’ . . 

2,80,45,051 

2.00.20.410 

(n) 

53,29,207 

50,21,229 

(a) 

Bencal 

2.90,20,148 

3,13,25,400 

-f.22.nn.2.'>2 

30,54.487 

41.09,847 

-1-4, .55,300 

Unifed Provinces . . 

2,23,32.981 

2,33,97,530 

A- 10,0 1,5.75 

27,55.407 

34,20,4-17 

-1-0.70,980 

Punjab 

2,2'), 53,5.51 

2.27,14,18! 

-f3,C0,9:!3 

28,93,000 

■ 3,5,21,709 


Burma 

1,12,91,038 

1,00,32.927 

—12,01.711 

20,21,372 

17,53,327 

—2,00,515 

Biiiar 

1.23,91.319 

1.11,83,000 

(«) 

9,21,047 

9,00,471 

(a) 

Central Provinces and 
Borar. 

73,51.830 

80,01,3-21 

-1-0.49,491 

8.39, *154 

9,79,519 

-1- 1.40,095 

Assam 

33,84,087 

37,92,880 

-1-4,03.193 

o,*? i,oU8 

1,77,121 

-P 99,810 

North-Wast Frontier 
Province. 

17,85,5,39 

20,71,702 

-1-2,80,223 

2,45,202 

3,44,731 

-1-99,472 

Sind ... 

(«) 

•11.11,427 

(o) 

(0) 


(a) 

Orissa 

(«1 

30,04,713 

(«) 

(o) 

2,65,989 

(n) 

Coorg 

1,01,337 

1,83,053 

-1-21,710 

23,903 

32.791 

-f 3,831 

Delhi 

13,44,921 

15.10,308 

-1- 1,05,447 

5,48,1.30 

7,29,523 

-f 1,81,387 

Ajmer^Merwara 

6,49,019 

0,01,750 

-1-1.12,101 

1,07,007 

1,70,40-1 

-r 2,707 

Baluchistan 

2,94,249 

2,06,879 


00,825 

18,723 

—48,102 

Bangalore 

4,08,059 

4,40,051 

-1-37,392 

2,33,022 

2,50,701 

-1-23,739 

Other Administered 
Areas 

8,82,070 

8,72,774 

—9,902 

3,13,783 

2,38,499 

— 75,2ai 


(a) In 1931-32 Sind formed part of Bombay, and OriBsn of Bihar, while in 193G-37 they were constituted 
into Boparato provinces. Hence no comparison has been made. 

There is a steady increase in the expenditure on girls’ education. It tvas 
Rs. 1,31,33,559 in 1921-22, Rs. 1,80,25,850 in 1926-27, and Rs. 2,39,40,011 in 
1931-32. It has notr risen to Rs. 2,69,11,982. It is not possible to state the 
exact amount spent on the education of girls, as a large number of girls are 
readiug in boys’ schools and expenditure on their education is debited to boys’ 
schools. In spite of the increasing attention now being paid to girls’ education, 
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as revealed by these figures, the tendency to allot a larger proportion of the 
additional funds that become aTOilable for the education of boys than that of 
girls remains very marked. For example, in Bengal vrhile there was an 
increase of Es. 22,99,252 in expenditure on boys’ education, there was an increase 
of Ks. 4,55,-360 only in that of girls’ education. Again, in the proiince 
of Ajmcr-jilerwara, there was an increased expenditure of Es. 2,767 only on 
girls’ institutions as against Es. 1,12,101 on boys’ institutions. The Punjab 
and Delhi arc the only provinces which spent a larger proportion of their addi- 
tional funds on girls’ education. In the former province, the additional ex- 
penditure on the education of girls was Es. 6,26,103 as against Es. 3,60,933 on 
that of boys. In Delhi, the corresponding figures were Es. 1,81,387 and 
Es. 1,65,447. Except in these two provinces, little effort seems to have been 
made to rectify the present disproportion in the expenditure on boys’ and girls’ 
education. 

12. The following tabic indicates that owing to financial stringency the 
majority of the provincial Governments have not been able to maintain during 
the quinquennium the increase in the measure of financial support which 
had been given previou.sly. 

TABLE LXX\T:. 


Governmcnl contribution to girls' edncotion, by 'provinces. 


Province. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase 

between 

1927-32. 

Increase 

between 

1932-37. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Unitod ProWncei 

Pnnjab 

Burma 

Bihar 

Central Provinces and 
Borar. 

Afiaam 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

Sind 

Orissa 

Coorg 

Delhi 

Ajmer-Mcnrara 

Baluchistan 

Bangalore . . 

Other Administered 
Areas. 

Rs. 

30,83,857 

25,71,128 

18,21,017 

15,48,779 

11,91,600 

0,68,299 

4,23,525 

6,38,348 

2,05,428 

58,087 

(a) 

{«) 

22,123 

2,07,237 

23,353 

17,003 

1,43,999 

30,089 

Ra. 

44.71.091 

25,63,112 

18,09,323 

17,33,868 

17,67,122 

7,98,601 

4,25,194 

0,31,457 

2,03,043 

1,51,767 

(o) 

(o) 

2.5,491 

3,07,308 

.55,638 

18,000 

1,80,647 

80,846 

Rs. 

47,02,654 

22,73,408 

17,66,919 

22,90,890 

19,91,008 

6,40,482 

5,97,062 

6,51,227 

3,13,308 

2,52,226 

3,91,754 

1,82,039 

29,711 

3,90,502 

57,278 

13,694 

1,47,004 

1,62,493 

Rs. 

13,82,234 

—8,016 

—11,689 

1,85,089 

6,75,522 

1,40,302 

1,669 

—6,891 

58,215 

93,680 

(a) 

(a) 

3,368 

1,60,071 

32,185 

397 

42,648 

66,157 

Rs. 

2,91,563 

(0) 

—42,409 

5,57,022 

2,23,886 

—1,52,119 

(a) 

19,770 

49,665 

1,00,459 

{«) 

(«) 

4,220 

23,194 

1,740 

—4,306 

—39,643 

75,047 

British India 

1,20,50,072 

1,53,55,013 

1,09,20,319 

-f27,04,941 

-1-16,65,306 


1^0 general conclusion to be drawn from these statistics is that unles 
more n s are ma e available, the standard of the education of women caimo 
e roUj^ 1 o ' c level of that of men. It is not possible to divert any portio 
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of funds available for tbc education of boys to that of girls, nor is it possible to 
restrict the expansion of boys’ education and to make available all the additional 
funds for girls’ education. But until the relative positions are more even, all 
further schemes for expanding boys’ education should proceed -pari passu with 
similar schemes for increase in girls’ education, and girls’ education should have 
a prior claim on public funds where provision for both cannot be found. The 
Hartog Committee were also of opinion that “ in the interests of the advance 
of Indian education as a whole, priority should now be given to the claims of 
girls’ education in every scheme of expansion.”^ 

13. But for the proper development of girb’ education it is essential that 
-in any scheme of expansion, a well-thought out plan should be followed. The 
indiscriminate and unplanned expansion which has characterized boys’ educa- 
tion, should not be repeated. It is a real cause for concern to note that considered 
opinion is that sufficient attention is not being generally paid to this matter. Bor 
example, the Bengal Report states that /' there are reasons to be disquieted 
at the haphazard manner in which women’s education is developing. Hasty 
ill-advised schemes are sometimes being hurried forward ; women’s schools that 
are being set up are not only replicas of the ordinary boys’ schools, but in many 
cases they are even more inefficient.”.^ 

{ii) Go-education. 

14. Almost all the provinces report an increasing measure of progress in 
co-education. The following table shows the percentage of girls reading in 
boys’ schools. 

TABLE LXXVn. 

Percentage of girls’ in boys, institutions to the total number of girls under 

instruction. 


Province. 

1927. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madra.s 



65-6 


69-8 

Bombay ' 



33-9 


39-7 

Bengal 



14-4 


24-7 

United Provinces 



33-3 

• 35-8 

38-1 

Punjab 



8-1 

11-2 

10-7 

Burma 



78 -.5 

81-0 

82 -t 

Bihar 



39-0 


42-7 

Central Provinces and Berar 



35-7 

38 -r. 

42*2 

Assam 



S2-4 

50-3 

62-9 

North-West Frontier Province 


— n 

8-0 

•S-O 

9-4 

Sind . . 



(a) 

(°) 

30-8 

Orissa 



(^) 

(0) 

72-0 

Coorg.. 




C8-7 

69-0 

71 -.5 

Delhi 




0-0 

2-9 

Ajmer-Mcrvara 



9-0 

17-2 

14-C 

Baluchistan 



21-5 

20-7 


Bangalore 



12-3 

9-4 

12-2 

Other Administered Areas 



5-3 

3-3 

5-f 

British India 

•• 

•• 

38-5 

38-4 

43-4 


(a) In 1927 and 1932 Sind formed part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar. 
'Hartog Report, page 347. 

'Bengal, pago 91. 
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The figures 'for Madras, Burma, Assam, Orissa and Coorgfshow that the 
number of girls attending boys’ schools far exceeds the number in schools for 
girls. 

In Bombay also, there is a very large number of girls attending boys’ 
primary schools. The majority of these, however, are found to be studying in 
the infants or the first four standards of a primary school whore the common 
objections to co-education do not arise. But in the secondary stage, there is 
still a considerable difference of opinion about the advisability of admitting 
girls into boys’ schools. 

In Bengal, in spite of the University’s disapproval of co-education in higher 
secondary schools, the number of girls in boys’ secondary schools is increasing. 

In the United Provinces, the large increase in enrolment at the primary 
stage is due to the encouragement given by inspecting officers and others, and 
to the removal from the Educational Code of the rule which had hitherto 
restricted girls beyond a certain age from reading in boys’ schools. 

In the Punjab, the figures for co-education show that there is an increase 
both in the number of boys reading in girls’ schools and in the number of girls 
reading in boys’ schools. The increase in the number of girls reading in 
primary schools for boys may perhaps be taken as an indication that there 
is some slackening in the rigidity of the social system, which rendered co- 
education difficult even at the primary stage in that 3 )rovince. 

The Central Provinces Report observes that in 1935 girls were admitted 
on equal terms with boys into Anglo-vernacular schools, and it is reported that 
in attainment they are in no way inferior to boys. Any prejudice that existed 
against the admission of girls into Anglo- vernacular schools is fast disappearing. 

15. Co-education is an economic way of maldng education possible for a 
large number of girls in areas where they have no schools of their own. But 
if the educational advantages, which its advocates claim for the system, arc 
to bo obtained, it is essential that the staffs in all co-educational institutions 
should contain a reasonable proportion of women. While some thing has been 
done in Madras and the Punjab in this direction by engaging married couples in 
the same schools, no serious efforts appear to have been made in other provinces. 
Bombay reports that very few of such schools employ women teachers and that 
most of the schools, in which both boys and girls are to be found, arc co-edu- 
cational only in a restricted sense. The United Provinces Report also states 
that at present there are only a few women engaged in those bo 3 's’ schools to 
which girls are admitted and suggests that the pro’olem of seeming women 
teachers for these schools is one which needs immediate attention. Bengal 
also considers that there are definite advantages in ha^^ng boys and girls in the 
same school provided there is at least one woman teacher on the staff. 

16. The Punjab Report is in favom of encouraging co-education at the 
primary stage because “ the province cannot afford separate schools for boys 
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and girls in the majority of villages. lienee, in many eases, the alternative is 
not between co-cduention and a separate girls’ school, but between co-education 
and no education at all for girls. It is obviou.s, however, that the fact that a 
handful of girls read in a boys’ .school does not make that .school a co-cducational 
one. A school is not co-cducational in the real sense of the word unless there 
is a mixed staff and a fair proportion between girls and boys. At the lower 
primarj- stage, the ideal is almost ccitainly a mixed se.hool in ebargo of 
women teachers, since women, if well qualified and trained, arc certainly better 
teachers of little hoys than men .are.”* Ifith this end in view, the 1 'unjab is 
training the wives of teachers at Lyallpiir and Jullimdur in two h.atchcs of 
20 as a first step towards creating a supply of women tcachens for co-cducational 
schools. 


17. The Government of Bihar also have reafiirmod their policy of co- 
education at the lower primary stage as the best solution of the (jncstion of the 
early education of girls. They have also introduced an age limit for the 
admission of boys to primary schools and it is contemplated (hat no hoy above 
the age of 10 should ordinarily be found in a lower primary school. They 
have further decided that in order to encourage co-cducation at the priinaiy 
stage, local bodies might grant capitation allowances, as far ns their funds 
permit, to the teachers of boys’ schools for teaching girls (who pay no fee) in 
clsffics above the infant class. Sevcr.il local bovlics arc paying such allowances, 
but one inspector of schools remarks that “ the growth of co-cducation docs not 
require the artificial aid of the capitation allowance, since girls’ education is 

increasing demand for educated 
voice in the settlement of their 


Ad\-isoij Board c 

fn lnd raise f primaijcdiicatio 

ultimate aim in nil R7ril ‘^'’•education at t he prinmrv stage should he tb 
lair LTatc s of children wer 

appointi^ women tcaclmrin S™cd emphasised the importance c 

schools or boys’ schools wborc ^yomnfl i ’^ocoramended that in mixe 
should be posted to the same <^0100] ^ 


(in) Primary Bdveation. 


19. Wastage amonu cirls is • 

hoys, mercas out of cverv lOf) br. education than among 

eoted. only M-s SI?’.'’®,”-; W, whore literecy may 


be expected, only Id-S nor eenf ki ’ 1 “^ 7 * cla.ssW, svherc literacy 1 

whole of British India. ^ The nenvir,^- 1 o' schools get to class in 

” PWincial figures ore of interest. 


the 


Punjab, pace 07, 
* Bibar, page I2I. 
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TABLE LXXIX. 


Wastage among girls in Primary Classes. 




Number of girls in 


Proportion of girls in. 

Province. 

Class I 
1933-34. 

Class 11 
1934-35. 

Class m 
1935-36. 

Class IV 
1936-37. 

Class I 
1933-34. 

aass IV 
1936-37. 

Madras 

432,265 

156,970 

110,355 

79,425 

100 

18-4 

Bomba}’ (including Sind) 

126,760 

65,826 

47,291 

37,054 

100 

29-5 

Bengal 

448,673 

110,394 

61,607 

17,765 

100 

4-0 

United Provinces 

112,165 

35,994 1 

21,891 

13,411 

100 

12-0 

Punjab . . . j 

87,764 

26,773 

21,123 

16,868 

100 

19-2 

Burma ,. .. 

130,263 

32,566 

21,326 

12,614 

100 

9-6 

Bihar (including Orissa) ! 

84,626 

33,761 

23,361 

17,776 

100 

21-0 

Central Provinces and ! 

36,781 

14,765 

11,113 

8,100 

100 

22-0 

Berar. 





Assam , . . , 1 

28,966 

12,666 

10,242 

7,898 

100 

27-3 

North-Wost frontier 

8,699 

2,044 : 

1 

1,723 

1,412 

100 

16-4 

Province. 



47-0 

Coorg 

921 

Oil 

674 

433 

100 

Delhi , . ' , , 

5,091 

1,418 

1,267 

1,034 

100 

20") 

Ajmer-Merwam 

2,170 

460 

469 

326 

100 

15-0 

Baluchistan . . 

1,094 

292 

28 

32 

1 100 

2-9 

Bangalore 

2,194 

1,289 

882 

729 

100 

33-2 

Other Administered 

Areas. 

2,666 

722 

1 

676 

625 

100 

24-4 

British India 

1,508,453 

486,509 

334,639 

215,400 

100 

14-3 


20. Various explanations are given of tliis deplorable state of affairs. 
Bombay Report ascribes it to the fact that “ parents feel that there is less need 
for their girls to be educated than their boys and also because the girls are more 
iiseful in their homes than boys are.”^. The writer of the Sind Report attributes 
it, among other reasons, “ to purdah system on the one hand and inefficiency 
of girls’ schools in general on the other.”®. 

The Punjab Report states that " stagnation and wastage are almost certaMy 
chiefly caused by the combined effects of cramped and gloomy accommodation, 
and unsuitable teachers, while contributory causes m the case of the former are 
that many children are not properly fed before they corne to school and Ire- 
flaently do not have nearly enough sleep at the proper time. In some cases 


1 Bombaj', page 176. 
- Sind, page 126. 
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this must be due to poverty. In many others, however, it is due to lach of 
thoughtfd profusion for the needs of children by their mothers.”^ 

The Assam Eeport observes that “ of course such wastage is deplorable, 
but when one considers that most of the women teachers have only been 
educated to the primary stage themselves and that the large majority are 
untrained, the results are not as bad us might be expected.'’” 

Delhi attributes wastage partly to poor attendance, but mostly to uninter- 
esting methods of teaching in the Kindergarten classes, where children are dealt 
with in masses and individual attention is not paid to them. The writer of the 
Delhi Deport suggests that at present the only remedy lies in improving the 
methods of teaching the Kindergarten and lower primary classes. 

Inefficient schools, poor attendance and iminteresting methods of teaching 
are no doubt the main causes of wastage. But much of the waste is due to 
incomplete schools which break up before class TV, the lowest stage at which 
literacy may be expected. The same is true of a large nmnher of single-teacher 
schools. As shown in the table below, there are stiU over twenty thousand 
single-teacher primary schools for girls with an enrolment of over 6 lakhs 
pnpOs. Of these over 13 thousand schools with over 4 lakhs pupils are in Bengal 
This accounts for the low percentage (Ae., 4-0) of the children who reach class 
TV in that province. 


TABLE LXXS. 

Sinyle-icficlier ■primary schools for girls ^ 1936-37. 


Province. 


iTacIras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Proriuces 
Punjab 
Burma 
Bihar 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

2Corth-'\Vest Frontier Province 

Sind 

Orissa 

Coorg 

Delhi .. ;; 

Ajmcr-Merwara 
Baluchisian .. 

Bangaluie . . , * 

Other Administered Areas 


British India 



No, of single- 
teacher primary 
schools for girls. 

Enrolment, 



1,252 

41,094 



30G 

12,692 



13,C63 

406,178 



957 

29,227 



856 

27,624 



390 

19,122 



1.724 

38,561 


» » 

52 

1,869 



570 

19,671 



31 

953 - 



163 

4,652 



230 

6,497 



2 

93 



4 

170 



13 

418 

•• 

" 

20,503 

607,826 


^ Punjab, page 09. 


® Assam, page 62 . 
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22. The conditions of primary schools for girls vary considerably from 
pro%Tnce to province : in some there arc encouraging signs of improvement, 
in others little in the way of progress can be detected. 


Madras reports an appreciable advance in the staffing of elementary schools 
for girls with the increased emplo)'nient of teachers with higher qualifications. 
The number of secondary grade trained teachers ro.sc from 737 to 1,140 and 
that of higher elementary grade trained teachers from 6,107 to 7,99-5. There 
was also a marked improvement in the accommodation of elementary schools 
during the quinquennium. Nine new buildings were constructed by munici- 
palities, 15 by local boards, 31 by mission and 147 by non-mission agencies. 
Improyernent was also noticeable in the equipment of schools managed by 
municipalities and missions, though little progress is reported in tliis respect 
in the schools under district board management. 


. Punjab also better conditions can be recorded in many schools, 

itn the mcrease m the inspectorate, assistant inspectresses have been able to 
give more attention to the condition of school buildings with the result that in 
they have been able to persuade local bodies to shift their schools 
lu others to persuade individuals to give land and 

inos In scboois are still housed in most unsatisfactory build- 

nirls’^cS standard of work in all the 

now employed. ^ ^ larger number of trained women teachers 


more or less the same. The need here ^ pnmary schools has remained 

and more suitable premises Thp elsewhere is for better qualified teachers 
more primar}’ cchools in ninf ^ policy m the promneeis not to open 
confined to Ve primarvTieTi 7'*^ .f is almost entirely 
as the necessity for more schoolcb ''l ° existing schools, particularly 

In urban arearwhTco edu^^^^^^^ 

stage, more primary schools have hno adopted only at the university 

schools are in compulsory areas. The majority of these new 

for girls during the quinouenninm i m primary education 

general trend of expansion hmsbeo ® id to have been inconsiderable. The 
whatever fmids were available wer” of education, and 

schools and high schools which ^ ® on the improvement of middle 

directions. Z appreciable improvement in all 

average village school-house is not ml" '.'' fo.be deplorable. The 

are, however, being made to remeit ®^”owded but insanitary. Attempts 

2,00,000 was given of Es. 

school houses or for the extensil of old f be bmlding of new village 
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The Bengal Beport depicts tlie present state of girls’ primary education in 
that pro-dnee as very unsatisfactory. Girls’ primary schools are, it is said 
even more inefficient than the boys’ schools. One inspectress states ; “ It 
must be remembered that the key to any lasting improvement must come 
through the establishment of a first rate system of primary education for all. 
On tills rock alone can educational progress of any country be built. At present 
in Bengal, the high schools for girls are fighting a losing battle against insecure 
foundations laid in ineflicient primary schools. Little wonder then that their 
work often becomes in turn a dull and meaningless routine, pursuing the fetish 
of examination success as its only goal.”^ 

In the Central Provinces, primary education in the interior is making-little 
headway and there is little co-operation on the part of parents. One inspectress 
reports that “ in most schools staffs are not as heplful as they should be.”^ 
It is further reported that “ the policy of placing girls’ primary education in 
charge of local bodies does not promise to be successful as most of them maintain 
an attitude of passive resistance.”" 

The N. W. F. Province also reports that " municipal committees do not 
realize the importance of having trained teachers for the babies — all they 
consider is the cost ; and the new schools arc generally entrusted to girls who have 
passed only the primary examination and have no experience of teaching, 
because they need be paid only Rs. 17 per mensem (20 less 15 per cent, cut)”^ 

Delhi complains that the rural area receives a stepmotherly treatment 
with regard to female education. It forms 31 per cent, of the total population 
of the province but it gets only 1 • 6 per cent, of the total amount of money spent 
on girls’ education in the province. Government contribution amounts to 51 
per cent, of the total direct expenditure on girls’ education, but the percentage of 
Government contribution to girls’ education in rural areas hardly comes to 3 
per 'cent. 

23. It is discouraging to find that in many cases girls are still being neglect- 
ed by the local-bodies which are generally responsible for primary education. 
In 1936, the Women’s Education Committee of the Central Ad\nsor}’ Board of 
Education also considered that the control of local bodies over girls’ education 
in some pro-vinces had not been satisfactory in respect not only of the provision 
of funds but also of general interest and enthusiasm. They recommended that 
methods to improve this control should be investigated and that provincial 
Governments should consider the necessity of insisting that all local bodies 
should spend an adequate proportion of their educational funds on the primary 
education of girls. The attention of provincial Governments is again directed 
to this recommendation. 

{iv) The provision and training of primary school teachers, 

24. Almost all the provincial reports complain of the inadequate supply 
of women teachers for primary schools for girls. While the increase in the 

* Bengal, page 93, 

’ C. P., page 82. 

“ N. W. F. P., page 98. 

* Delhi, page 114. 
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number of women teacbers in primary schools in British India from 33,624 in 
1932 to 40,243 in 1937 and the advance in the percentage of trained women 
teachers from 61 per cent, to 58 per cent, during the same period are grati- 
fying so far as they go, much leeway has still to be made up. The following 
table gives the number of women teachers working in primary schools in the 
prordnees. 


TABLE LXXXII. 

Number of women teachers and of trained women teachers in all primary schools, 

by provinces. 


Province. 

Number of 
primniy 
eehools for 
girls, 
1930-37. 

Total 
niirohcr 
of women 
tc.achcrs, 
1030-37. 

Percentage 
of Imined 
women 
feaelicrs in 
1031-32. 

Pereentego 
of trained 
women 
teachers in 
193G-37.' 

Madras . . 


Ifl.lbO 

70 

83 

Bombay 

i.S/S 

.7, 1 1 0 

02 

52 

Bengal . . 

17,-!0S 

.'aOSO 

12 

13 

United ProvinccB 

1,701 

2.474 

11 

16 

Punjab . , 

1.S3C) 


;!i< 


Burma . . 

031 

1.73S 

so 

02 

Bihar . . 

2,0^7 

1,02-; 

27 

2S 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

nr 

1,!.’! 

‘SO 

So 

Afsara . 

7!:3 

7ot7 

10 

15 

Xorth-West Frontier Province 

12d 


23 

42 

Sind 

301 

bSS 

(<') 

57 

Orissa . . 

Id.' 

204 

(«) 

75 

Coorg . . 

10 

32 

90 

97 

Belhi 

.70 

225 

o9 

SO 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

44 

123 

42 

oS 

Baluchistan 

3 

IG 

04 

44 

Bangalore 

28 

191 

83 

89 

Other Administered Areas . . 

31 

170 

64 

70 

British India 

32,333 

40,243 

51 

68 


(a) In 1932, Sind f ormod part of Bombay, and Orissa of Bihar, 
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As these figures include the women teachers employed in boys’ primary 
schools, the number of whom in Madras and Bombay is considerable, they do 
not give a correct .estimate of the women teachers employed in girls’ primary 
schools. Although the actual number of men teachers employed in girls, 
schools is unknown, men teachers are still employed to a large extent in primary 
schools for girls, especially in Bengal, Bihar, Assam and Orissa. 

In Bengal “ nearly all girls’ schools have men teachers ; they are employed 
because they are cheap ; nearly all of them are teachers in boys’ schools and are 
willing enough to undertake this additional work for exceedingly small allow- 
ances.”^ In Bihar, a district inspectress stigmatizes most of the teachers 
employed in girls’ primary schools “ as old, lazy, uncertificated men who have 
proved unfit for boys’ schools.”^ 

25. Another disappointing feature is that in some provinces women 
teachers are known to be available but are not being employed. The Bombay 
Eeport for instance states that in certain districts the local authorities seem to 
prefer to appoint men to vacancies in girls’ schools in spite of women being 
obtainable. Burma reports that the lack of women teachers in vernacular 
schools is not due to lack of recruits to the teaching profession ; there are at 
present over 1,000 unemployed qualified women teachers in the country. It 
considers that the main causes are that men find less difficulty than women in 
establishing new schools and that male managers of vernacular schools are 
reluctant to take the responsibility of looldng after unmarried girls, who have 
to live away from their homes. 

26. A further difficulty which is being experienced in all the provinces is 
that girl teachers do not desice to go to places far away from their homes. 
Bengal reports that social conditions are not yet favourable for single women to 
work in callages away from their homes, unless they have relatives there and 
that such trained women as are available often prefer to work in towns rather 
than go out to villages in the interior of the districts. The Bombay Eeport also 
refers to the difiiculty of posting women teachers to isolated places or even out- 
side their owntalulrs. In Sind also, owing to the absence of security, urban 
school mistresses are imwilling to go out into the districts. In Burma, parents 
are reported to be reluctant to allow their unmarried daughters to live away 
from them. Bihar reports that social custom and public opinion alike point to 
home as the proper place for a woman and to marriage as the summurn bonum. 

Such is the situation. Serious efforts are therefore required to persuade 
girls of good education to take up teaching, to provide adequate facilities for 
their training and to ensure that when they start teaching they will be able to 
work under reasonably safe and comfortable conditions whether they are 
employed in towns or villages. 

_ 27 . The table below gives the number of training schools for women and 
their enrolment. 


^ Bengal, page 93. 
’ Bihar, page 117. 
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TABLE LXXXTTT. 

Number of training schools for women and their enrolment. 



Hadras 

Bomtay 

Bengal 

United Province 
Punjab 
Burma 
Biiar 

Central Provinces and Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Province 

Sind 

Orissa 

CooT^ 

Delhi 

Aj mer-Merwara 
Baluchistan . . 

Bangalore 

Other Administered Areas 


Training schools. 

Enrolment. 

1932. 

1937. 

1932. 

1937. 

64 

67 

3,232 

3,543 

(0)21 

(0)17 

803 

917 


10 
45 i 
18 
22 
(a) n 
8 
2 
1 
(a) 
(o) 


Total No. 
of women 
under 
training, 
1937. 


British India . . 


209 217 


6,945 7,379 7,609 


tutod into eoparsto provinces 1^193^^ °the'^^^ of Bihar and they -wera consti- 

parahle. fo'' 1932 and 1937 are not strictly com- 
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The number of training schools for women has risen from 209 in 1932 to 
217 in 1937 with an additional enrolment of 434. The total number of women 
under training in British India is 7,609. Of these, 3,268 are Hindus or Buddhists, 
3,166 Indian Christiana, 759 Muslims, and 88 Sikhs. 

Madras, which is an advanced province in the field of female education, 
has as many as 3,568 women under training, i.e., about half of the total 
number of women under training in the whole of British India. Next comes 
Bombay with 946 women under training. It is reported that in that province 
facilities for training women compare very favourably with those for training 
men. In Bengal, Bihar and Assam, where there is a great dearth of women 
teachers, there are only 287, 234 and 33 women respectively under training. 

The Bengal Eeport states that “ the facilities for the training of women 
teachers in the province are very meagre indeed, even more so than in the case 
of men. The output of trained women teachers is thus very small and unless 
the schools are improved and their numbers increased, it will be exceedingly 
difficult to train an adequate number of women teachers for the province fox 
many years to come.”^ 

Bihar also reports that “ there is an increasing demand for trained women 
teachers from every quarter. No real progress can be expected in the teaching 
and organization of girls’ schools unless trained women teachers replace the 
old and untrained male teachers in them.”” 

The ^vTiter of the Assam Eeport states that in Assam “ the only institutions 
for the training of women teachers are the Mission Schools at Silchar and Now- 
gong. Without wishing to detract in the least from the splendid work done by 
the Welsh and American ladies in these schools I cannot help feefing that it is 
high time that Government should open a Government training school for 

women in each valley I believe that if Government training schools for 

women were established, the demand for admission would exceed the capacity 
of the school.”^ 

In Burma, the number of training schools or classes has fallen from 22 in 
1932 to 12 in 1937. This is attributed mainly to the fact that advantage 
has been taken of the increasing supply of teachers with higher qualifications 
to abolish gradually the number of elementary training classes. 

It is evident that in many provinces adequate facilities are not available 
for the training of women teachers. This is an important matter which should 
receive the serious attention of the responsible authorities. 

, 28. The following table shows the expenditure on the training schools 
for women. 


* Bengal, page 139. 
’ Bihar, page 118. 

“ Assam, page 45. 
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TABLE LXXXIV. 


Expenditure on training schools for women and average annual cost jxr pupil 

therein. 



Exi>enditiire. 

Avenge annual cost per pupil. 

Province. i 

\ 

Govern- 1 
meat 1 

funds. 1 

[Jeard 

Guilds 

Fees 1 

1 

t 

Oitcr j 
sources. \ 

i 

Total. 

1032. 

1937. 


Rs. 

i 

lU 

I. 

r.s. 1 

Its. 

Its. A- P. 

Es. A. P. 

Madras 

5,S3,433 

.. 

G.9ai 

1,152177 1 

7,35,750 

220 14 10 

207 10 7 

Bombay 

1,10,151 

10,150 

13,926 

53,703 

2.69,000 

290 14 8 

294 6 10 

Bengal . . 

66,570 

.. 

3.537 

19..7Cd 

S9,C67 

330 3 2 

330 14 0 

United Provinces . , 

1.64,417 

2$ 

10,105 

20,783 

1.95,431 

4S6 7 C 

303 4 0 

Punjab . . 

73,520 

40 

2.360 

5.013 

so, 912 

136 5 2 

130 5 0 

Boirsa . . 

41,265 



G.S56 

4S.12I 

143 1 1 

162 0 4 

Bihar . . 

51.093 

.. 

71S 

0,702 

53,513 

240 12 0 

250 0 11 

Central Provinces 
andBerar. 

53,230 


2,S52 

9,707 

63,789 

195 13 5 

166 2 2 

Assam . . 

4.402 

27G 

.. 


4,673 

139 5 10 

146 3 0 

Xorth-West Frontier 
Province. 

18.620 

•• 

•• 

•• 

13,020 

323 5 8 

372 6 0 

Sind 

21,61S 

200 

023 

3,420 

20,167 

M 

237 S 9 

Oiisa .. 

15,415 

.. 

.. 

2,272 

17,637 

(o) 

301 15 2 

Coorg .. 

.. 


,, 

.. 




Delhi .. 

15,603 

.. 

.. 

. 

15,603 

317 10 10 

243 8 0 

Ajmer-ilerwara .. 

w 

(5) 


(i) 


273 5 9 

(» 

Baluchistan 

.. 

.. 






Bangalore 

1,S00 


6,501 

6,001 

13,302 

112 10 3 

277 2 0 

Other Administerec 
Area.'?. 

1S5 


643 

12,531 

13,564 

133 6 8 

131 11 0 

British India 

1,237,337 

16,694 

j 53,803 

2,05,000 

10,33.824 

232 11 10 

224 14 2 


(a) In ID32, Sind formed port of Bombay, and Orissa of Biinr. 


The expenditure on these schools, which are maintained chiefly for train- 
P^'»ry schools, has increased by Es. 37,465 &oin 
Es.l6,16,3o9m 1932 to Es. 16,53,824 in 1937. This increase of Es. 37 
thousands M against an mcrease of over Es. 8 lakhs in the expenditure on 
girls micates that an adequate proportion of the additional 
t ^ become available is not being devoted to the training of women 
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(«) Secondary schools for girls. 

29. Tho following tnblea show the number of secondary (i.e., high and 
middle) schools for girls and their enrolment. 

TABLE LXXXV. 


High schools for girls and their enrolment. 



Institutions. 

Pupils. 

Provmco. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase. 

B 

1037. 

Increase, 

Sfadras 

05 

70 

5 

10,300 


4,OSO 

Bombay 

CO 

05 

(«) 

11,119 


(a) 

Bengal 

G1 

83 

21 

15,011 

22,307 

0,723 

United Provinces 

20 

31 

0 

0,351 

0,091 

3,337 

Punjab . . . . 

40 

•12 

2 

12,203 

11,558 

—705 

Burma . . . . 

25 

30 

11 

7,000 

10.1-10 

2,831 

Bihar 

7 

10 

(a) 

1,822 

2,294 

(<0 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

11 

13 

O 

303 

SS-i 

221 

Assam 

0 

10 

10 

1,937 

3,930 

1,999 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

O 


1 

300 

570 

204 

Sind 

(a) 

10 

(«) 

(a) 

3.201 

(o) 

Orissa 

(«) 

o 

(fl) 

(a) 

olo 

{«) 

Coorg 

1 

1 

-- . 

250 

392 

142 

Delhi 

3 


3 

720 

1,SS8 

1,103 

Ajmer- llurwara 

3 

•1 

1 

291 

533 

242 

Baluchistan 


I 

1 

> . 

50 

50 

Bangalore . . 

G 

7 

1 

1,511 

1.901 

390 

Other Administered 
Areas. 

5 

5 

•• 

1,313 

1,575 

202 

British India 

321 

•110 

ao 

81,219 

110,133 

28.831 


(a) In 1931-32 Sind formed part of Bombay and OrLsaa of Bibar, whilo in' 1930-37 they- 
woro constituted into soparato provmcos. Henco no comparison has been made. 
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TABLE LXXXVI. 

Middle schools (Anglo-vemocular and vernacular) for girls and (heir enrolment. 




Institutions. 


Pupils. 


Province. 

1932. 

1937, 

Increasc(-i-) 

or 

dccrcasc( — ). 

1 

1032. 

1937. 

1 Increa,ae (+) 
or 

decrease ( — ). 

Madras 

43 

40 

+3 

0,408 

7,020 

+612 

Bombay 

43 

39 

(o) 

3,531 

3,804 

(B) 

Bengal 

70 

104 

-fSi 

8,000 

12,825 

+4,219 

United Provinces 

242 

322 

+80 

33,000 

49,357 

+15,757 

Punjab 

135 

195 

+00 

28,135 

■14,113 


Burma 

108 

1 

79 

—29 

14,590 

11,317 

—3,273 

Bihar 

32 

30 

(a) 

5,186 

0,182 

(a) 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

CO 

73 

; +13 

0,531 

8,414 

+1,883 

Assam 

North-West Fron- 
tier Provinco. 

4S 

2G 

54 

29 

+0 

+3 

5,413 

4,773 

7,034 

6,071 

+1,021 

+1.208 

Sind 

(a) 

8 

(o) 

(a) 

i 409 

1 

(a) 

Orjssa 

(a) 

12 

(u) 

(b) 

1,876 

(a) 

Coorg 

De’hi 

Ajmer-iferwara 

Baludiistan 

11 

8 

13 

6 

+2 

2 

2,378 

234 

3,020 

253 

+642 

+19 

Bangaloto 


1 

— 5 

1,230 

80 

—1,150 

Other Adminis- 

8 

5 

t> 

1,252 

1,032 

—220 

tered Areas. 

BritiaJi India 

(a) In 1031-S3 

8 


913 

1,102 

+249 

847 

r 

1,030 

+ 183 

122.780 

104,059 

+41,279 


r.i-nm 1932 to 1 MO in losT ‘■ouooia lor girls lias increased by 269 t 
274,192. Tiiese fi^es ofnf f enrolment by 70,163 firom 204,02! 

they include a very Ibipp m however, do not give a correct pictui 

schools. A more reliable girla in the primary departments of tl 

can be obtained fiom the ta]^^ b j D.uiiiber of girls in the secondary si 
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TiVBLB LXXXVII, 


Number of girls in the high stage. 


Province. 

m'2. 

1937. 

Increase, 

.Madr.,j 

2.992 

- 3,330 

2,338 

Biiraha\ 

•1,(131 

0,129 

(O) 

Bengal 


7,3S.> 


United Provinci, ^ 

,)13 

1,032 

539 

Punjali 

i.OlJ 

1 f 1 -O 

■JU 

Burma 

1,730 

2,133 

03d 

Bihar 

3i;i) 

007 

(o) 

Central Provinces and Berar 

a.sO 

711 

33-t 

Asv-am 

,>t.S 

1,087 

339 

North- West Frontier Province 

■SI 

ti7 

■10 

Sind . . 

(>t/ 

1,392 

('<1 

Orh-^sa 

(-■) 

181 

(0) 

Coor„' 

•10 

05 

20 

Delhi 

lid 

287 

172 

Ajmer-Mer.var.!. 

9'.) 

113 

Id 

Bahielust.ui 

» • 

.. 


Baiifjalorc 

107 

32! 

217 

Other Administeri-vi Area,! 

IhV 

. . 

210 

->3 

liriti.di India . . 


2:>,3'.i9 

12,719 


(a} In lOlil'32 Siiul formed jt.irl of IJoinl.My and On',-„i of Bihar, v.ldlo in l'j;!l5'37 they 
woTu constiUdcii into iiCiMrato proviiui-i. livnro m> co!n[.ari--on liiu heen iiuuli,'. 


TABLE LXXXVni. 


Number of girls vt the mublle stage. 


Province. 


1937. 

Increase ( -f ) 
or 

decrease ( — ). 

Aladnw 



31,315 

+ 10,278 

Bombay 




(•0 

Bengal 




+3,302 

United Provinces 



PMI» 

+ 1,907 

Punjab . . ■ 


0,003 

10,03d 

+ 3,073 

Burma 


10,2 1 1 


—808 

Biltar 


1,111 

9 

(<0 

Central Provinces and Berar 


2,575 


+2..M9 

Assam 


2,101 


-F 1,702 

North-We.st Frontier Province 


1.011 

n 

+701 

Sind . . . . ' 


(a) 

3.093 

(a) 

OrLssa 


(n) 

511 

(«) 

Coorg 


200 

2ai 

+88 

Delhi 


OIS 

1.21 1 

+590 

Ajmer-JIerwara 


190 

291 

+ 101 

Baluolilstan 


125 


—125 

Bangalore 


510 

S-19 

+300 

Other Administered Areas 


093 

S33 

+ 100 

British India 

•• 

73,111 

122,207 

+ 19,090 


(a) In 1931-32 Sind formed part of Bombay and Orissa of Bihar, while in 1030-37 they 
wero constituted into separate provinces. Hencu no comparbjon has been made. 
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It is gratifying to note that the number of girls in the higli stage has risen 
by 12,719 from 16,680 in 1932 to 29,399 in 1937 and that of girls in the middle 
stage by •19,096 from 73,111 to 122,207. Of the girls in the high stage, 17,126 
are Hindus, 1,790 Indian Christians, 1,121: Parsecs, 1,189 Huslims and 298 
Silvhs. 

There has been a strib'ng advance in the number of girl candidates for 
ilatriculation also, as is indicated in the table below. 


TABLE LXXXIX. 


Girl Candidates for Matriculalion or High School Final Examination. 


Frovinco. 

Number of candidates. 

Successful candidates. 

1932. 

1037. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madras . . 

511 

9C9 

5-12 

910 

Bombay 

751 

1,810 

375 

697 

Bengal .. 

cos 

1,010 

391 

1.0-19 

United Provincca. . 

250 

700 

139 

195 

Punjab 

551 

1,301 

330 

1,176 

Burma . . 

CG7 

130 

281 

179 

Bihar . . 

39 

33 

13 

26 

Central Provincea and Bcrar 

90 

2C0 

•19 

166 

Afisam . . 

78 

203 

63 

116 

North-West Frontier I?rovinco , . 

8 

02 

0 

49 

Sind 

(a) 

381 

(a) 

103 

Orissa , . 






(a) 

8 

(a) 

3 

Coorg .. 

11 

12 

10 

10 

Delhi 





• • 

7-1 

108 

47 

78 

Ajmer-llerwara .. 

19 

15 


T 

Baluchistan 




‘ 

Bangalore 

11 

37 

•• 

3 

25 

Other Administered jVreas 






17 

62 

10 

28 

British India 

3,727 

8,603 

2,258 

6,083 


(a) In 1932, Sind formed part of Bombay and Oriasa of Bihar. 
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30. In Madras, tlie number of secondary schools for girls has increased 
from. 108 to 116 during the quinquennium. There has been a marked improve- 
ment in their accommodation and equipment also. But tho same progress has 
not been made in the use of modern methods of teaching beyond an attempt 
to introduce the Dalton plan in a few schools. 

In Bombay, there has been not only a quantitative but also a general 
qualitative advance in the girls’ secondary schools. Where it has been 
possible to secure a good headmistress and some good assistant women teachers > 
the tone and work are said to have improved enormously. 

In Bengal, though the number of girls’ high schools' has increased, the 
amount available for helping them with grants Has remaiaed practically 
stationary. It is reported that these schools are, generally spealdng, finan- 
cially less stable than the ordinary boys’ high schools. “ Though there 
has been a greater demand for higher secondary education for girls, the 
horizon of the parents is generally bounded by the school curriculum, and the 
true aims of secondary education are but imperfectly realized in the majority 
of the girls’ schools.”^ The author of the Bengal Keport observes that “ unless 
girls’ schools ceased to bo mere imitations of the boys’ schools and the educa- 
tion given in them ceased to be mainly, if not solely, intended to get the girls 
over the not very difficult hurdle of the Matriculation Examination, the in- 
crease in the number of schools and of girls iii these schools need raise no great 
hopes for the fiitm'e.”- 

In the United ProA’'inces, the greatest expansion during the quinquenniiun 
has been at the high stage. . Here also, as in the intermediate stage, the enrol- 
ment has nearly doubled itself. The number of girls now in the high stage 
is 1,082 against 543 in the year 1932. 

In the Punjab, while the number of high schools for girls has increased 
by 2 from 40 in 1932 to 42 in 1937, their enrolment has fallen by 705 
from 12,263 to 11,558 during the same period. The enrolment of the middle 
Schools for girls, however, has gone up by 15,978. Improvement in teaching 
is also discernible as the outcome of the introduction of newer and more 
enlightened methods in most schools. 

In Burma, the number of middle schools for girls has decreased from 108 
in 1932 to 79 in 1937, with a fall of 3,273 pupils. This is attributed to the 
prevailing economic conditions, and a hope is expressed that this arrest of pro- 
gress may be only temporary. The fall of 3,273 pupils in the middle schools 
Is, however, counterbalanced by a rise of 2,834 pupils in the high schools. 


^Bengal, page 95. 
^Bengal, page 97. 
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paociuitsa OK kih.'Catio.n' in' in'ui.v. 


Ill Bihar, iliore is a ati-aiiy ium-a.se in tint iiinuhor of in higli sicliools. 
Two Biiiai'i j^irLs passed the .Mvitriciilaliun cxainiiuitiou in lUdtl iUhI three in 
io;J7. 

In the Central IVovinco!, the nninb.-r i.f .v.e<>n-iar>' -eiiooU for girls has 
increa,iei.l from 71 in I'JoJ to fct> in Ih'.’W with an miiiitmual i-nroiinent of 2,101. 

In .Vs'.iin, tin* numher of jrirK ni hi ili . t nool.T ua>r»i timn tIoui>hal it.-df 
(Inriii'r tin- ipiiiuiiii’iiuiuin. 'ih*; pr<>iii.<-!.il iip<*it i’l.it .oiuititiiu!.! 

gram.s an- in-j-iiUe saa'diil for ;’ii!2 iii-,'!( ihoo!., t-f v.iiu-li ir.i-ry ^hoiihl he 
orio in 1 ‘Very .-.uh-diii ion, v.hi!-.> in thi; i.ir;. r Ui-ii' i > .iln.uiy a dfuiand 

for more than uin; . eli'i-jl. 


Till* Biiu! i'o'jmrl ; mu s ih.it ti..* im u-.. in the j.-iiid t-r of Hi'eondary 
st'ho(>U for gitl-i aiai of the !.;irliiut!" m lio*., , tl it ■< i.oj’d-irv i.di'.i.ition among 
cir! 1 ii eroiving in jiopul.irity. TI.-- -i hi-.-l * ..i Karai-hi ami liyiicr- 
ab.'.d are <)veii :o'.,iit.a. A lir!-,' .i-ioml .••i . .-i.-lle in!f;ii‘*-.i fir .’••iuilini ^itli 
wa-j . t„riod m ll- io-Uu .nnl u i<-i'... > -[ v i.u u- .vi.a a" in ih-.* in illor of yr.u.r,. 


In Ih ill!, (hi* numh'-r of iiig!, , (.,,,.1 1,,.^. i;-., j-,. , . .j i,y ;5 .ni'i that of girii 
in atUniIaui. 1 - h*,* l.UhS Uni*. {!,. i. -vi-i ntioi; of t},*- .'.i. Ih Cir!:* IIig;i School, 
Nciv iJi-iin, aii the !;irh .■.i.ool-, m }K*ihi ar.- nnih-r pii-.'ate. jnanagi'n’.i-n!. 
“ Kiu-h iu'. n , o.'.n jKiiut of m. i .nm., ;.t t •iiuotiond di mami 

of a p.iitnu'ar (yi’r (if homo. (In.* < hi.,.l.i-. ihii: lymm...: providing UT girli 
who heiong to to 'pi i.tah! * l.inul.i i -n i io. • p. r. -'it i '.an ..(lord to p.iy for iho 
education of then damuht.-i . It , ,ii..i ; . >.-j y.'.ma I.oiica i.-hu will i.": tiw 
wivi., of iTonnucut ...‘it, ;.d. •md !• , f < -h Auo'.h* r ainu l*.’^l•!l!-i\•dy 

at tile* iilcaU oi luoth' r i.c.i:., >v.iih' .i ti.iidv.atit . to pu-:!'.!' *-* uoiU'.u wlio will 
ulthnatoly settle do\wi a ' ivi-.-i*; in himiMi* i.-.iil.w of lif.* with .-onm ptofe^-ion-d 
tniming ;ia that ol nut 'in;:, hialtli vi-ittao or ti .ciiinv; :i. ;oiirc>.‘> of iconoudc 

help to .siipphincnt the lioim* inu.m*,-."' 


In .'.jincr-Mcrwara, though there h.ia been an incre.t-';; of only 1 high 
fcchool for girhs during the i|uim>uenuiiiii. as agaijut that, of '2 in the h'i.->t quin- 
quemuum, an increase of per cent, m the mimher of tniiiiK attendin-g high 
school.^ IS recorded in ID.'tT agairnm timt of only r>r, per cent, in 10;52. The 
by''l9^pnpii'^*^ ^ ^ hasdecrea-e I by ‘2 but their viuolinenl has inetcaocd 


. i-'i pleasmg to note tliat wiiile there wih no hiuli ^t•!uJol for girls in Baln- 
ctiktan during the hist qiiinqm nnium, one lias now be.m e.-tar>li.sU. d. Tho 
number of middh* -'C-hnoIs rorgitlsiias.iecrea-id bv T, with a f.dl of 1,1;', 0 pupils, 
ilas is due, to the .k-astrous eartliquake of loh,-). This arrtsC of progress is 
only a temporary phase. 

Echooli' number of women teachers in secondary 


‘Delhi, page lOj. 
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TABLE XC. 

Number and percentage of trained women teachers in secondary schools. 


Froviaco. 

Total number 
of 

to.aclifrs. 

Number of 
tr.iined 
teachers. 

Percentage of 
trained 
teachers. 

Madras 

• « • • 

l,Go4 

i,-ie7 

SS-7 

Bombay 

• • • . 

1,414 

031 

4S-2 

Bengal 


i.eoi 

7-lG 

40-0 

United Provinces 


2,S37 

. 

1,5C1 

55-0 

Ponjab 

. . 

2,23.1 

1,075 

74-9 

Burma 


2,335 

2,09!) 

89-9 

®itar . , 


•168 

316 

07-5 

Central Provincea andFernr 


•no. 

334 

7M 

Assam 


•101 

157 

39-2 

North-West Frontier Province 


2S5 

150 

52-6 

• • 


221 

•16 

20-8 

Orissa - , . 


123 

105 

85-4 

Coorg 


,0 

•8 

50-0 

. Uelili 


233 

216 

92-3 

vAjmer-Metwara 


84 

50 

59'5 

Baluchistan . . 





^ngalore 


203 

150 

78-3 

Other Administered Areas 


170 

105 

01 8 

British India 

.. 

14,750 

9,874 

66-9 


The total niunbcr of women teachers in secondary schools has increased 
oy 2,872 from 11,878 in 1932 to 14,750 in 1937, while the percentage of framed 
Women teachers has risen from 65 per cent, to 66 ‘9 per cent. only. It is 
ow'dent that the provision for the training of women teachers for secondary 
schools is not keeping pace with the rapid expansion of girls’ education. 

■■ 32. The table below shows the number of training colleges for women 

snd their enrolment as well as the total number of women under training m 
training colleges, whether for men or for women. - - ■ • • ' 
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TABLE XCI. 

Training Colleges for Women- 


— ^ — 

• 1032. 

1937. 

Province, 

Colleges. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

No. oC 
women 
in 

training 
colleges 
for men 
and 
women. 

Colleges. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

Xo. of 
wumcn 
in 

training 
coUegea 
for men 
and 
women* 

Madras 

■ 

66 

60 

O 

75 

75 

Bombay . . . . 



10 

•• 

•• 

21 

Bengal 


43 

43 

! 3 

1 

78 

7S 

United Provinces 


n(a) 

13 


9(0) 

3S 

Punjab 

1 

29 

36 

2 

119. 

11» 

Burma 


•• 


• • 

•• 

91 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

1 

3 

10 

1 

20 

2(> 

Assam 






* • 

Total 

7 

167 

ISO 

s 

301 

448 


(a) Reading in the Umversity department. 

Although the number of women under training has increased by 262 to 
448 as compared Avith the last quinquennium, this is not yet by any mei^ 
sufficient to meet the growing demand. It is pleasing to note that the Punjab 
has established one more training college for women during the quinquenmum, 
with the result that the number of women imder training in that provmee 
has advanced from 36 in 1932 to 119 in 1937. 

In New Delhi, a college called the Lady Irwin College was established m > 
1932 by the All-India lYomen’s Conference on Educational Reform. It pro- 
vides a three years’ course for those who wish to qualify as High School Teachers 
of Home Science. Other students may seek admission for the Home Cour^ 
of two years. At present there is a great scarcity of qualified teachers m 
domestic science in this country and it is hoped that the existence of this col- 
lege will make a valuable contribution in this respect. 

{vi) Collegiate education. 

33. The most striking feature of women’s education during the quin- 
quennium was the rapid increase in their enrolment in arts colleges. The 
following table illustrates the position. 
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TABLE XCIir. 

Number of uoincii i/nuluatcj. 



103J. 

lU.'iT. 

PxOVUKf'. 

Caudidatta 
for B. A.in.d 
B. Ho. r.t \n:i* 

lUl.i'lj'l 

<] Aftj only). 

' 

CviididAt<4, 

i 

i 

1 

[ 

! 

f.,r iJ. A. 

' 

I 

1 

} 

( 

) 


F'J 

t 

1 

1 

i !32 

Bombay 

13 . 

} 

■ u 

f\ ■» 

iloDsal . 


01 


HI 

b'tiiled rron’]c,s. 

■■ 


la 

Hi 

Pujjjab , , 

r.,< 

• «> 

1 od 

13.1 

Burin.a . . 


11 

w 

•21 

Bihar . 





Central I’rovinecj mui Berar 


d 

32 

17 

Aiisam . . 

1 

i 



I'Torlh'Ucat Frontier Fro. 
Vince. 

I 

* 

• ' 



Sind 

(n) 


.32 

21 

Orisiaa. . . 

'Coorg .. 


•• 

” 


Delhi 

1 

1 

17 

U 

AJmcr-Mcrwara . . 

Baluchistan 

1 

I 

•• 


Baogaloro 


1 


* • 



13 

0 

• 0 tiler Adniiniateral Arena. . 



" 

•• 

British India 

3S5 

22ti 

078 

cco 


(a) In 1932, Sind formed part of Bombay. 
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•u There were 31 arts colleges for womca in Britisli India Witt a total 
1 ' (• nF 9 809 in 1937 as compared with 20 colleges with 1 ,337 students. 

studLts who were attending the ordinary arts colleges for men. 

?Sal number of women students in the arts colleges 'vas ^ 041 i il937 as 
aglilist 2,96G in 1932. Of these. 3._6G0 were Hindus, 1,0.3 Indian Christians, 

34G Mushms, 274 Parsees and 131 Silchs. - 

In Madras, the number of arts colleges has mcreased from 6 in 19^ to' 

7 m l937 and their enrolment from 509 to G3G There were also -113 girl stu- 
dents receiving education in the arts colleges or men. 

There ate no separate iceogmscil eeUeges tor 
there were 1,050 girls studymg in the arts collges tor men m 1057 as a„ain 

704 in 1932. . 

There is however, an Indian Women’s University m the province. This- 

was establish’ed in Poona in 191G and edfe°e37 

bay during the quincpienniimi under review'. ^ ‘ ' . , of' 

at Poona, Ahmedabad, Barocla f. 
students on the rolls of these four colleges m 19.i . Pf,,,rqps of study 

1931-32. This increase of nearly lOOper cent, shows t^c corses o^ st dy 
pursued in the colleges aililiated to this University are 
demand. Their main characteristics arc that they fused as 

suit the requirements of girls, and^ the mother-ton^e o ^ , subiect. 

the medium of instruction, — English, however, being a^ • I)urin<» 

External candidates are admitted to the University exa m ^ j ° 

the quinquennium the courses of study were revised with 
students greater opportunities for more advanced w or ». 
which they felt themselves particularly suited. 

The degrees of this University are not recognised and ^ ^ 
extent, detracts from its popularity. It is, however, omg » , narti- 

is providing a large number of teachers for girls secoii ary » 

oularly those schools w'hich are aililiated to it. 

In Bengal, there were 7 wo men’s 'colleges in 1937 as • +wg 

these two were intermediate colleges. There were p^G gixs ^,2* ° 

colleges in 1932. Their number has risen to 1,054 “^^93U Pjaher 

511 girls in men’s colleges and University classes in 1937. Here o 

education of women appears to be making rapid progress. 

In the United Provinces, there is only one women s 
, girls for university degrees. There arc, hovyever, , Uj^versi- 

some of the universities in that province, c ff., in Benares an ig* 
ties. Other women’s colleges are intermediate colleges whic ofotro 

school attached to them as they are a natural development from o • 

In the Punjab, the Lahore College for Women and the 
have been the only degree colleges for women during^ the qmnque _ 

review. Both have been compelled to refuse admission to rnany s ^ore 
ing to lack of accommodation. Two intermediate colleges Tplievedl 

however, established during the period. Their openmg pio a y 
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the presiuro on tlio ficcoiuiiuxliition nt tho two dogroo ool!'’j^i*s for the inter- 
mediate cla^e.-! but it ij obviotu that they will ultimately increaao the demand 
for admission to the degree cKu«f.i. The writer of the Punjab Report ‘.(atftJ 
that ‘‘ the ipiestion nut only of the ailvi'.abihty of openiiig many intermediate 
colleger for girls, but the whole problem of the future of collegiate education 
for girls, needs tiioughlful coiiaiiler.ition. The opinion e^tpre -.i.t! by the Prin- 
cipal of the Ivinnaird College in her report !> pert inetit The opening of otlicr 
doors tlian that loading to a purely academic type of edue.ition is long overdue, 
ilauy girls come to college because Uiere is nothing <■! >> to do 


The separation of Orisia in deprived the province, of Bilmr of the 
only iutormediate college for girh, which Ij at Cutiac!:, Tile girb of this pro- 
vince, who wish to go in for univer.-ity oiucation, have now eitlier to enter men’s 
colleges within the province or to join women's tolleg.’i ontaido it. 


In :Vssam, the fuundatioii of tlie Lady Keane College in Shillong during 
the quiiniueimiutn is an outstanding event in the tlevelopiiieiu of women’s 
education in th.it province. 

^ In the Central Provinces .ibo a Centra! College for women wxi established 
during the quinquciuvium. It had -Id women on the roll in 1 'Jd7. In addition, 
SG women were reading in men’s colleges. 

Ill Delhi, the Indraprastha Girls’ Intermediate College was raised to the 
status of a degree college in 1937. 

35. The most noticeable feature in college education during the cjuinquca- 
nium was the grwt increase in the number of women students in arts colleges 
for men. The Sind Report observes that “ this is .a happy sign of the times 
indicative of a great change in the outlook on eilumition on the part of the 
piweuts. The old conservatism which will not permit girls to study even in 
schools beyond a certain ago b dying out. and many parents in urban areas 

send their girb to receive education in men’s colleges irrespective of considera- 
tion of ago. - ^ 


(- 1 , ^ ileporfc views this with some misgi ving and remarks • 

a ^ although co-education in the higher stages is making rather rapid pro- 
gress ui this province as in other provinces, there are .still reasons to regard 
It with some niLsgivingq and in view of the iiiliercnt .oeial and educational 
icu I es ni "py of its mdelinite c.vteusioa, the cstiiblishuient of a separate 

college for women m Patna irniy have soon to be considered.’’^ 

Report considers it “ entirely wrong that there 
<i\nrr]f^ UAv i ^ ^ college with boiue SOO young men without a 

cultic-i ' whom they can take their problems and difli- 

the tact and r-fr discipline and manners of the students and for 

2 n ‘‘•‘cl staff that there has been so little trouble 

Se annnltnf f 7 1'0'vever, unfair to both se.Mos ; and I consider 

heapporntneut of a Lady arden the most urgent need of both colleges.”^ 


‘ Punjab, pago tfrj, 
’ Sind, pago 19. 

’ Bihar, pago 38. 

* Assam, pago 23. 
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It is gratifying to note that suitable provision is now being made in some 
universities to appoint qualified women teachers and in other ways to look 
caxefuUy after the needs of the girls. For example, during the quinquennium 
two lady teachers were appointed in the Dacca University — one in the Depart- 
ment of History and the other in the Department of English. The Allahabad 
University has estabhshed a Women’s Advisory Board to advise in regard to 
matters affecting the higher education of women and the supervision of the 
Women’s Hostel. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Professional Education. 

This chapter is coacemed mainly with institutions which provide training^ 
for a profession and either prepare candidates for university degrees or are- 
engaged in work which approximates to that standard. 

(i) Legal Education. 

2. In the Review of 1922-27, it was stated that the demand for trainirig 
for the le<^al profession had increased in spite of the fact that the profession 
was already overcrowded. Since then the total number of students reading 
for law has declhied. During the last decade there was a decrease of 1,82& 
students, of 1,240 during* the last quinquennium and of 586. during the present 
one. The largest decrease has occurred in Bengal, where the report states “ thn 
overcrowding of the legal profession is undoubtedly mainly responsible for the 
fall in numbers of law students.”^ 

The following table gives the number and strength of law colleges and 
law departments for 1932 and 1937. 


TABLE SCIV. 


Law Colleges and Law Departments. 




Number of students. 


Province. 

Name of institution. 

1032. 

1937. 

Incrcaso 
(-b) or 
decreaso- 
(-)• 

Madras . . 

1. Law College, Madras .. 

498 

512 

+u 

Bombay 

i 2. Government Law College, Bomhav 

601 

407 

1 —134 


1 y. Law CoUege, Alimcdabad 

105 

182 

+17 


1 4. Law College, Poona . . 

! 523 

335 

—183 

Bengal . . 

1 S. Sarwajaniik Law College, Surat 

0. University Law College, Calcutta 

j- 2,537 

52 

1 

+53 

—701 


7. Ripon Law College, Calcutta . . 

1,836 


8. Law Department, Dacca Uni- 
versitv. 

237 

122 

—115- 

United Provinces 

9. Law Department, Allahabad Uni- , 
Tet^:ity. 

35o 

331 j 

—24 


10. Law Department, Aligarh Mus- 
lim University. 

73 

1 

115 

+43 


11. Law Department, Benarea Hindu 
University. 

122 

! 

206 

+94 


12. Law Department, Lucknow 
University. 

296 

303 

+T 


13. Agra University (o) . . 

434 

017 

+1SS 


(o) Tho Agra CoUege A^a, JL-erut. College, ileerut. Hotter CoUege, Indore, S.D. Col- 

r’ Co“<^SC, Cawn^re. are the Colleger- 

affiliated to tho Agra Lniveriity winch impart legal edneation. 
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Law Colleges ai\d Law Departtnents—^uiA.^ , 




Number of students.' 


Province. 

Name of institution. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase 
( -1- ) or 
decrease 
(-)• 

j 

Punjab .. 

14. Law College, Lahore . . 

626 

697 

—23 

Burma . . 

15. University College, Rangoon . . 

83 

79 

—9 

Bihar . . . . 

16. Law College, Patna 

278 

305 

+27 

Central Provinces I 
and Berar. 

17. University CoUcgo of Law, Nag- 
pur. 

345 

437 

1 

i 

-i-92 


18. Hitkarni Law College, Jubbnl- 
pore. 

•• 

37 

-i-37 

Assam 

19. Earle Law College, Gauhati . . 

75 

60 

—16 

Sind 

20, Law College, Karachi 

60 

S3 

-f33 

Orissa . . 

21. Ravenshaw College, Cuttack (4) 

55 

61 

—4 

Delhi . . 

22. Law Department, Delhi Univer- 
sity. 

98 

132 

-f34 


- Total .. 

7,445 

6,859 

—686 


(6) Tho Eavenshaw College has law classes for legal education. 

3. The provincial reports record a few developments in law colleges. 

In Madras, in accordance with a change effected in the Kegulations of tho 
University relating to the B. L. degree examination, two separate papers are 
now set for Hindu and Muhammadan Law instead of a single paper on both 
subjects. For the benefit of those who have no acquaintance with History 
or Politics, lectures are arranged on Political History to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Constitutional Law. 

, In the Government Law College, Bombay, the special innovation during 
the quinquennium was the organization of a Moot Court. Another feature of 
the quinquennium was the completion by the Indian Law Society of the com- 
prehensive scheme of buildings required for the Law College at Poona. A new 
law college was also estabhshed at Surat. 

In Bengal, the cost of the upkeep of the Law Departments of the Calcutta 
University and the Bipou College was reduced from Bs. 2,72,060 in 1931-32 
to Rs. 1,81,393 in 1936-37. 
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Ill the United Pioviiices a scheme has been sanctioned for providing a 
course for the LL.II. degree in the Allahabad University. A research degree 
for the LL.D. has been in-stituted in the Ahgarh Muslim University. In the 
Benares University the Faculty of Law already confers LL.B., LL.M. and LL.D. 
degrees. 

In the Lucknow University, the Law classes jhave now been limited to 300 
students. 

In the Punjab, the regulations relating to the Law College, Lahore, were 
revised in 1935. Among the changes then made were the extension of the 
LL. B. degree comse from two to three years, the pre.scription of higher educa- 
tional and examination standards and the allocation of a full year for the 
teaching of practical and procedural subjects. 

In Bihar, a new building was constructed for the Law College, Patna, 
at a cost of Es. 79,000, and the college moved into its present habitation 
in July 1936. 

In the Central Provinces, arrangements for the construction of a new build- 
ing for the University College of Law are in progress. A new law college was 
opened at Jubbulpore in 1934 under the management of the Hitkarni Sabha 
and was affiliated to the Nagpur University early in the following year. There 
are 37 students in this CoUege. 

In Assam, the Earle Law College had its life extended from year to year. 
The writer of the Assam Report suggests that it is high time that it should be 
made permanent. 

The P^jab IL’gh Court accorded permanent recognition to the LL.B- 
de^ee of the Delhi University in 1933-34, and thus the law graduates of this 
mversity were placed in the same position as the law graduates of the Punjab 
myersity with regard to their eligibility to practise before the Punjab High 
0 . In 1935, the proposal for the extension of the course of instruction in 

^ LL.B. degree from 2 to 3 years was communicated to the 
e mversity by the Punjab High Court and necessary amendments to the 
Ordmances were made. 

4. The following table shows the main examination results. 

TABLE XCV. 


Bachelor of Law Examination. 


Year. 



Number 

of 

candidates. 

Number 

of 

passes. 

Percentage 

of 

passes. 

1931-32 . . ' 




' * •• •• . . 1 

4,300 

2,259 

02-5 

I93C-37 . . 





4,013 

3,003 

05-1 

IncteaEc . . 

— 

-1-313 

-1-744 

-pl2-0 
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These figures show that while in 1931-32 out of 1,300 candidates, 2,259 
or only 52- 5 per cent, passed, in 1936-37, 4,613 candidates appeared of whom 
3,003 or 65- 1 per cent, were successful. The Bengal Beport observes that “ it 
appears as if either better students were now rea^ug for law or the standard 
of the e.xamination had become less exacting.”^ The decline in the injudicious 
rush of students to law colleges is perhaps also responsible for better examina- 
tion results. 

In spite of a large reduction in the total enrolment, there is reason to tliink 
that the number of law students is still larger than the profession can profit- 
ably absorb. The Burma Eeport observes that “ as the legal profession is 
already overcrowded, it is surprising that the study of law continues to be so 
popular.”^ The Delhi Report ascribes tliis to the fact that “ the legal profes- 
sion has come to be the last refuge of a graduate because of unemployment. 

(ii) Medical Education. 

5. The question of establishing an Indian Jledical Council to regulate high- 
er medical qualifications on the lines of the General Medical Council of the 
United Kingdom had been under consideration by the Govermnent of India 
for several years. A Medical Coimcil Bill, which was introduced in the Indian 
Legislature for this purpose, was passed in 1933. The Medical Council of India 
has, under the powers conferred upon it by the Act, appointed Inspectors who 
have visited all the medical colleges and examined the courses of study and 
final examinations for the medical degrees of the universities in British India. 
After consideration of the Inspectors’ reports, the Council has approved of the 
medical degrees of all these universities, e.xcept those of the Andlira University. 
The question of the recognition of the medical degree of this Univerity is under 
the consideration of the Executive Committee of the Coimcil. 

In order to indicate the minimum requirements which the Council considers 
necessary for the securing of the requisite knowledge and skill for the practice 
of medicine, the Council has draivn up a number of recommendations, both on 
courses of instruction and on examinations, for observance by the teaching 
and examining bodies, and has lately revised these in the light of recent ex- 
perience. 

The Council has also taken up the question of establishing reciprocal re- 
cognition of medical qualifications with such countries as are willing, and, in 
particular, with the General Medical Council of Great Britain. This body has 
recognised for registration the quahficatious of Bombay, Lucknow, Madras and 
Patna Universities— of the first three with retrospective effect, i.c., &om Feb- 
ruary 25, 1930, the date from which recognition was withdrawn, as narrated 
in the last Review. It has also before it at present the recommendations of 
the Medical Council of India regarding recognition by it of the medical degrees 
awarded by the Calcutta, Punjab and Rangoon Universities. Negotiations 
are in progress with various other countries also. 

6. The table below gives the main statistics regarding medical colleges 
in British India. 

^ Bengal, page 140. 

• ’ Burma, page 34. 

. * Delhi, pages 140-141. 
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The total number of students reading in medical colleges has risen from 
about 4,000 to over 5,000 during the quinquennium, and the expenditure from 
Rs. 29 lakhs to Rs. 31 lakhs. Receipts from fees have increased by over Rs. 2^ 
Iftkbs and have covered, the increased expenditure. 

7. Important events in medical education are recorded below. 

In Madras, post-graduate courses in clinical medicine and clinical surgery 
have been instituted in the Government General Hospital, Madras, and post- 
graduate courses in practical anatomy at the Medical College, Madras. To 
meet the growing needs of the College consequent on the continued develop- 
ment of the several departments, a new pathology block was completed in 
1935 at a cost of about Rs. 12 lalchs. 

In the Medical College, Vizagapatam, the opening of a Chemist and Drug- 
gist Class was sanctioned during the quinquennium, though the class was actual- 
ly started in July 1937. Extensions were also made to the anatomy and patho- 
logy museums of the College. 

The Medical Schools at Madura and Coimbatore were abolished during 
the last quinquennium and the Medical School at Tanjore in 1933 during the 
present quinquennium. Thus, there are only two Government Medical 
schools in the hladras presidency, viz, the Stanley Medical School for men 
and the Lady Willingdon Medical School for 'Women. Besides these, 
there is a hCssionary Medical School for Women at "Vellore aided by Govern- 
ment. The installation of a physical laboratory at the Lady WUlingdon Medical 
School was sanctioned by Government in 1935. Orders were also passed by 
Government for the construction of one wing of the new buildings of the Stanley 
Medical School at a cost of Rs. 1,81,000. The building is now imder construc- 
tion. 

As an outcome of the report on medical education by the Indian Medical 
Council, the Madras Medical Council appointed a Sub-Committee in 1935 to 
enquire into the curricula, methods of teaching and examinations of the medical 
schools. The Committee has submitted its report which is now under the 
consideration of Government. The following are the chief recommenda- 
tions : — 

(1) the present standard of preliminary education is inadequate and 

the minimum qualification for admission to the preliminary 
registration class of the medical schools must be an intermediate 
science pass ; 

(2) a pre-registration course is essential, even though the student has 

already passed his intermediate science examination and the pre- 
liminary registration course should extend over three academic 
years, as it is impossible adequately to teach the subjects of the 
syllabus in only two terms. 

In Bombay, the standard of qualification for admission to the L.C.P.S. 
course has been raised to the I.Sc. of the Bombay University, and the period 
covered by the course has been reduced from 4 to 3^ years. A psychiatric 
clinic has also been established for the treatment of early mental diseases, and 
a Professor of Psychiatry has been appointed at the Grant Medical College 
Bombay. 
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In 1931, arrangements were made for tlm traiiu'ng of undergraduate.s in 
the diagnosis and treatment of leprosy at the .Matunga Leprosy Aasylum. It 
is reported that these arrangements have been working very successfully. 

In addition to the Grant Medical College, Bombay, the Medical Depart- 
ment has under its admini-stration two medical schools at Poona and Ahmed- 
abad with an attendance of 376 and 27 1 •■.tudents respectively in 193G-37 ; of 
these 83 and IG respectively were women. These institutions prepare students 
for the L.C.P.S. course. The hJational .Medical College, Bombay, is also re- 
cognised for sending up candidates for the L.C.P.S. course. It had on it.s rolls 
230 students in 193G-37. 

In Bengal, the course for the Membership E.vaminat ion of the State .Medical 
Faculty, Bengal, was extended from 5 to G years, and the e.xtcnsion of the Licen- 
tiateship couriO from 4 to 3 years, with a raising of tlie jireliminary qualifica- 
tion for admission to medical schools from .M.itiiculation to f.tic., is under con- 
sideration. 


In the United Provinces, the King George’s College Hospital, Lucknow 
was enlarged in 1932 by the construction of the Queen Clary’s Hospital for 
omen and Children at a cost of Rs. 2,G8,000. .Vs a consequence, medical 
aegrees were reopened to women students. A whole-time resident professor 
0 0 3 etnc.5 and gynaecology and a lecturer and a .Superintendent of Hospi- 
tals have also been appointed. In addition, a separate hoipital for infcc- 
us iseases has been opened, and an .\nti-Tuberculo.sis Institute erected 
at a cost of Rs. 1,13,238. 


In spite of economic diflicnltics the .Medical i^ehool at Aura has aUo etlcctcd 
substantial improveinents in the standard of teaching and eq'uipment. Labora- 
tories ha\e been fully equipped and the .\natomioal and Pathological .Museums 
staff suit the requirements of practical study in these subjects. The 

gicfl reibta''^°° 'h'’ the appointment of medical and sur- 


EdwSd Med^Spnm ■"•■'"ctioued the opening in the IHng 

nose and thrnaV 1 ?^P“®t-graduate classes in diseases of the ear, 

Sist tS on’l teaching in tuber- 
culosis ward of tho Ai improved, and tlie niiinber of beds for the tuber- 

and a Ch'nical \ i 'T r ’ P'Uhore, has been increased from 24 to 74 

and a Lbmcal Assistant for Tuberculosis has been sanctioned. 

Post-Sutta conr^f! curriculum for the JI.B.B.S. degree. 

Medical graduates and U *^try extending over two years in the case of 
in the De Moiitmorpnnv the case of Licentiates, have been established 

B D S deo-ree of the P^ ‘ *i Dentistry. A four years’ course for the 

..toWe passed P.S. 

opeDrfX°nftt‘ qJtoqSm' “mrlyst”' S” 

Aiedical bchool, Anmtsar, and is working satisfactorily. The number Of 
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professional examinations prior to the Final Examination for the M.B.B.S. 
degree has been increased from 2 to 3. The system of biennial examination 
has been introduced in the various examinations for the M.B.B.S. degree and 
the L.S.M.F. Diploma. 

In Burma, the, total number of students reading in the Medical College. 
Eangoon, has increased from 82 in 1932 to 147 in 1937, though only 22 of these 
are Biinnans. Burma reports that “ the small number of Burmans who join 
the College is perturbing. The unpopularity of the medical profession amongst 
Burmans is probably due to the length of the course and to the difficulty of 
obtaining Government appointments after graduation.”^ 

In Bihar, the Principal of the Prince of Wales Medical College, Patna, held 
charge of the ])p3t of Superintendent of the Hospital attached to the College 
in addition to his own duties until November 1-lth, 1933, when it was decided 
to appoint a wholetime Suporintendent. As a result of this, the administration 
of the hospital is now divorced from that of the college. The Bihar Report 
states that “ as it is a teaching hospital w'here students work in the wards, tliis 
leads to complications and there is need for readjustment in the present rela- 
tions between the college and the hospital to ensure the smooth working of both 
institutions.”" 

In the Medical School at Darbhanga in Bihar, the minimum qualification 
for admission has now been raised to a pass in the second division at the matri- 
culation examination of the Patna University or a pass in the 1st division at 
the matriculation examination of any other university. The Council of Medical 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa, has recommended a five years' course for 
medical schools and an improvement in the standard of the basic education. 

In Assam, a new maternity and gynaecological ward has been constructed 
recently in the Berry- Wiiite Medical School, Dibrugarh. 

In Sind, there has been an appreciable increase in the admission of women 
students in the iMedical School at Hyderabad (Sind). Tlie minimum qualifica- 
tion for admission to the school has been raised from Matriculation to Inter- 
mediate Science, comprising the subjects of chemistry, physics and biology. 

In Delhi, the Ladj' Hardinge Medical College for women continues to 
retain its all-India character. Owing to the increase in the number of students, 
anadditional hostel has been constructed, and the College is now able to accom- 
modate 118 students without overcrowding. A Bio-Chemistry Department 
has been opened, and various other improvements in the College and its associ- 
ated hospital are under contemplation. Owing to the pressing need for extra 
Laboratory accommodation, equipment, etc., for medical students and in view 
of the fact that there are now opportunities for girls to study science in almost 
evetj' prorince, it has been decided to abolish the pre-medical science course 
in the College from the year 1937-33. 

3. Mention may also be made here of the ^lUl-India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Calcutta. This Imstitute, which was built- and equipped 
by the Ro ckfcller Foundation, was opened in January 1932 under the control 

^ Burma, page 32 . 

’ Bihar, pagy 5-t. 
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of the Gkiyemment of India. The object of the Institute is (1) to provide post- 
graduate training in public health on an All-India basis for medical graduates 
and other suitably qualified persons and (2) to carry out researches with a view 
to improving preventive measures and also for the elucidation of public health 
problems. It offers training for the Diploma in Public Health of the Calcutta 
University, the Diploma in Public Health and Hy^ene of the Pacully of Tropi- 
cal 3ledicine and Hygiene, Bengal, the Diploma in Maternity and Child TVelfare 
of the Paculiy and the Doctorate of Science in Public Health of the University. 
During the period under review, the Institute, besides conducting researches 
on different pubh’c health subjects, has provided training for 144 students. 

9. The following table gives the statistics of the various examinations 
for medical degrees and diplomas. 

TABLE XCVn. 


Medical Exatninaiionsfor degrees and diplomas. 


Degrcta or Diplomas* 


1932. 

1937. 


Number 

Nnmber 

Humber 

Number 




of 

of 

of 

of 



examinees. 

passes. 

examinees. 

passes. 

Doctor of ^LTodiciOG or Surgexy 


31 

12 

26 

8 

Master of Stirgery , . 


19 

2 

9 

2 

Dachclor of lledicine and Surgery . , 


1,247 

484 

1,549 

m 

Diploma in Hygiene 


1 

1 



BacieJor of Hygiene 


11 

4 

5 

2 

Bachelor of Sanitary Science 

.. 

1 

1 



Diploma in PnbKc Health 


33 

26 

24 

20 

Dipioma ia Opthalmology 

.. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

Xicentiate of ifedicine and Surgery 


63 

21 



Mow of the CoEege of Physicians and Surge- 



1 


Hember of the State Paeolty of Ifedicine 


21 

10 

30 

20 

Ifaster of Obstetrics 


1 




Diploma in Tropica! Medicine 

.. 

38 

31 

34 

23 

Bachelor of Dental Surgery 

*• 

-• 


3 

3 

Total 

" 

1,470 

594 

I,6S2 

645 

P(ercciitago of passcj 

•• 

- 

40'4 


. 
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(iii) Forestry. 

10. The Indian Forest Service College, Dehra Dun, which provided train- 
ing for probationers recruited in India for appointment to the All-India Service, 
had to be closed down in November 1932, as the number of students ^adually 
decreased and sufficient support for its continuance was not forthcoming from 
the provinces. During the period only two Indian Forest Service Diplomas 
were issued. 

The Kaugers’ College, Dehra Dun, which provided a two-year course for 
non-gazetted forest rangers was also, owing to restricted recruitment, tempo- 
rarily closed down in 1933, but it was reopened in April 1935 with a class of 27 
students. Thirty-sis students completed the course during the quinquenmum. 

The Forest College, Coimbatore, continues to provide a course extending 
over a period of 23 months (August to June). Approximately five months in 
the year are spent in camps and are devoted mainly to practical work. Among 
the camps made by the Jxmior Divisou students may be mentioned the camp 
at Ayyalur in the Madura district for the study of Eab and Kumeri methods 
of regeneration in felled fuel coupes. A* ten days' practical course of field en- 
gineering for the Senior Division students with the Queen Victoria's Own Mad- 
ras Sappers and ^Miners at Bangalore was introduced in 1934. One hundred 
and eighteen students were admitted to the College during the quinquennium 
audios passed out. 

The three-year course in forestry leading to a B.Sc. degree in the Universi- 
ty of Eangoon was continued during 1932-33 and 1933-34. Eleven candidates 
appeared for the examination during these two years, of whom 8 passed. Since 
1934-35, owing to financial stringency no recruitment to this class has been, 
made. 


(fa) Agriculture. 

11. Facilities for general training and for pest-graduate work in agricul- 
tural sciences continued to be available at the agricultural colleges. 

The Imperial Agricultural Eesearch Institute, which is a central institu- 
tion for agricultural training, was transferred from Pusa to New Delhi in 1936. 
The post-graduate courses have received the recognition of Government in 
that the successful students will now be awarded a diploma, viz. the Assoc» 
I.A.E.I.”. During the quinquennium 66 post-graduate students were admitted 
to the Institute of whom 42 (including 6 admitted in previous years) passed 
out ; of those who passed out 33 have obtained employment. The high 
percentage of the students who have secured employment in scienctific 
research is a testimony to the value of the education given at the Institute. 

AVith a view to making more adequate provision for the systematic de- 
velopment of dairying in Inffia, orders were passed by the Government of India 
separating from the 1st April 1936 the Imperial Dairy Expert’s Section from 
the administrative control of the Director of the Imperial Agricultural Eesearch 
Institute and placing it directly under the Education, Health and Lands De- 
partment of the Government of India. It now undertakes advisory and edu- 
cational functions as well as research and experiment. In addition to giving 
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various courses of instructions in dairying, including tliat for the Indian Dairy 
Diploma, this office is intended to advise provincial departments and the general 
public in matters of aU kinds which affect dairying in India and to carry out 
research on such matters. 

It is hoped that sooner or later Agricultural Colleges in India will possess 
the necessary staff and equipment and will be able to train pupils for the Indian 
Dairy Diploma, but for the present the necessary course of instruction will be 
continued at the Imperial Dairy Institute, Bangalore, which is a central insti- 
tution. Of the 32 students who qualified for the Indian Dairy Diploma, 11 are 
employed in Government, State or private service, 2 haye taken up dairying 
as a private enterprise and one is undergoing higher training in Europe. 

12. The main statistics of the provincial colleges of agriculture are given 
in the table below. 


TABLE XGVin. 
Agricultural Colleges. 


Province. 


Name ol institution. 


1932. 


Enrol- 

ment. 


Madras . . I 1. Agricultural College, j 

j Coimbatore. ; 

Bombay . 2 . .Agncultural College, 

Poona. j 

United Provinces | 3 . Government Agricul- i 
J tural College, Caunpore. t 
, 4. Allahabad Agricultural 
; Institute, Xaini. 

. . ‘ 5. Punjab Agricultural ’ 

I College, Lyallpur. I 

• • 6. Agricultural College, 

; Mandalay. ° j 

Centml Provmces I 7. College of Agricultnre, 
and Berar. , Nagpur. j 


Punjab 

Burma 


150 

231 

168 

30 

217 

26 

101 i 


Expendi- 

ture. 


Rs. 

1,18,808 

1,70,633 

1,30,485 

27,009 

1,31,609 

2,19,599 

78,613 


1937, 


Enrol- 

ment. 


108 

195 

155 

190 

209 


(a) 


151 


Expendi- 

ture. 


Rs. 

1.47,174 
1,53,883 
1.48,928 
51,939 
1,56,499 
(o) , 

70,812 


■•landalay, ceased to function at the beginning of the quin- 

Droblblv di^ enrolment of some colleges. This is 

though the Priiipin”? o economic depre.ssion as to the raising of standards, 
decease ffi fhe nS ?! College, Poona, reports that the 

-miy due to the higher 

the 0“-^ 
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In. Madras, tlie syllabus for the B. Sc. (Ag.) Degree course was revised 
in 1932. Under the new system students have to appear for the University 
Examination at the end of each year of the degi’ee course of three years and the 
standard for admission to the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, has been 
raised to a pass' in the Intermediate Examination, including chemistry and 
two of the other six prescribed subjects. In 1933-34:, the regulations of the 
Madras University were so amended as to permit a Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture to submit a thesis for the M.Sc. degree. 

In 1933-34, a short course in practical agriculture lasting from July to 
March was instituted to meet the needs of young men who cannot undergo 
the full imiversity course. 

In Bombay during the year 1931-32, the Bombay University revised the 
degree courses and instituted a new course of B.Sc. (Agri.) from June 1934. 

In the United Provinces, the Government Agricultural College, Cawnporej 
trains students for the Intermediate Examination in Agriculture of the Board 
of High School and Intermediate Education and for the B. Sc. (Agri.) degree 
of the Agra University. The courses of study for the B. Sc. (Agri.) degree 
were revised during the quinquenniiun. 

In the Allahabad Agricultiural Institute, which is an aided institution run 
by the American Presbyterian Mission, the most important development 
was the establishment of the degree course in agriculture in 1932. Prior to 
this, students of this Institute passmg the Intermediate Examination in 
Agriculture had groat difficidty in securing admission to a college for the 
degree course. 

In the Pimjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, the standard of qualifica- 
tion of students has improved — 60 per cent, of the candidates admitted in 
1936 had passed the ilatriculation in the first division. An interesting 
innovation was the application of intelligence tests to aU new entrants. 

In the College of Agriculture, Nagpur, substantial progress is reported to 
have been made in the direction of providing adequate facilities for post- 
graduate studies. A degree of Master of Agriculture was instituted to 
encourage specialization and research in the sciences associated with agri- 
culture. 

^ The Khalsa College, Amritsar, has also been affiliated to the Punjab 
University for the B. Sc. degree in agriculture. 

14. The most encouragmg feature connected with agricultural education 
has been that the amount of unemployment among ea’-students of the different 
institutions is said to be comparatively small. Of a total of 281 students 
p.assed from the Poona College during the period 1931-36, about 190" were 
employed in agriculture and other departments. At Cawnpore out of the 
173 candidates who passed in five years (1932-37), 55 were absorbed in the 
Agricultural Service. In the Punjab, almost all the graduates of the Agricul- 
tural College get emploj^ent in the agricultural or other services. Several 
of them have been provided with land by Government and have settled down 
^ farmers. Since 1931, 22 students have graduated from the Khalsa College, 
Amrihsar, and so far as is known, none of them has remained unemployed. 
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The Principal reports that these ^aduates have been able to secure employ- 
ment more easily than graduates in arts or other sciences. At Na^ur,^ out 
of 106 students who passed the final examination during the quinquennium, 
46 secured employment in the agricultural department. It is reported that 
the right t 37 pe of students now seeks admission, and the number of openings 
for graduates firom this College is increasing. In Madras, 172 students passed 
since 1933 and the majority of them entered the agricultural department. 

Another marked feature has been the comparatively large number of 
candidates who go abroad for higher education in agriculture, unfortunately 
complete statistics are not available, but the Principal of the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, reports that so far as is known, 9 Madras students went 
abroad, 7 to England and 2 to America. 

15. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch continues to secure 
the co-operation of Indian universities in the prosecution of agricultural 
research. Up to the end of the year 1936-37 research grants aggregating 
Es. 5,87,960 have been sanctioned to 8 universities for 16 schemes. The fresh 
schemes sanctioned by the Council during the quinquennium were for the 
work on 


(i) the physiology of cane and wheat, at the Benares Hindu University, 

(ii) the developmental morphology and anatomy of sugarcane-sor- 
ghum hybrids and wild saccharums, at the Madras University, 

{in) organic constituents of Indian soils, at the Dacca University, 

{iv) nitrogen fixation in soils, at the Allahabad Universily, and 


(u) investigations of the electric method of hygrometry, at the 
Punjab University. 

Another important event during the period was the scientific stock-taking 
of the Council’s research activities carried out during 1936-37 by Sir John 
Eu^ell, Director of the Eothamsted Experimental Station. Bis recommen- 
dations on the university schemes are as follows ; — “ Part of the Council’s 
fun^ should be used for promoting scientific research at the universities on 
su jects b^ic to the science and practice of agriculture. This financial aid, 
however, should be essentially personal : it should be given in order to 
Mable an inverfigsitor of proved capacity to develop further his o%vn main 
Ime or research. No question of possible practical value should be raised: 
m rauung for research it is the man and not the subject that matters.” 

^e first part of the recommendation is in accordance with the present 
prac ice as he Council has made substantial grants to several universities 
ftr the carrying out of specific investigations. The last portion of Sir John 
fiuBseUs reconmendation was considered by the Governing Body of the 

Council and has been noted for further consideration. 


(u) Veterinary Colleges. 

_ 16. There are five veterinary colleges in British India, as in the last 
q^quenmum. These are at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore and Patna, 
inemmstatotics regarding the expenditure and enrolment of these coUeges 
are given in the following table. ' ‘ 
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TABLE XCrS. 
Veterinartj Colleges. 




Enrolment. 

Expenditure in 1936-37. 

Total expenditure. 

Piovinco. 

Name of College. 

1 

1037. 

Govern- 

ment 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources* 

1932. 

1937. 





Rs. 

Es. 

. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Uodioa 

1. Voteriimry College, 

Madras. 

125 

101 

63,910 

18,937 

34 

80,692 

77,887 

Bombay . . 

2. Volerinaiy College, 
Bombay. 

IIG 

1 

113 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Bcagal 

3. Veterinary College, 
Bclgacbia, Calcutta. 

1G9 

184 

1,67,284 


•• 

1,88,394 

1,67,284 

Punjab 

4. Punjab Veterinary 
College, Lahore. 

143 

133 

1.05,030 

33,740 

(6) 

1,71,444 

1,98,770 

Bibor 

5. Bibar V’eterioary 

College, Patna. 

52 

74 

09.138 

7,149 

6,760 

59.526 

83,337 


(a) Fipua-s not available. 

(b) Reproseiita contribution from the Govts, of tho United Provinces and Orissa. 

The Veterinary College, Madras, has been recognised by the University of 
Madras as a constituent college of the University for the degree of Bachelor of 
Veterin try Science, and arrangements have been made to introduce a degree 
course from the academic year 1936-37. 

The Veterinary College, Bombay, has maintained its popularity as may 
bo juaged from the very great number of applicants for admission from all 
parts of India and abroad. There has been no deterioration in the standard 
of efficiency of the students, and the results in examinations, both "written 
and oral, have been satisfactory. 

The Veterinary College, Calcutta, also continues to be popular and its 
enrolment is steadily inrereasing. The rules regarding the admission of 
students to the College "were revised in 1936. 

In the Punjab Veterinary College, useful research work continued to be 
carried on in the pathology and parasitology sections. A nine months’ course 
for training farriers in hot and cold shoeing of horses and cattle and another 
course of three months’ duration for dressers were started during the quin- 
quemiium. 

During the years under report, the Bihar Veterinary College also made 
satisfactory progress and admissions were on the up-grade. In 1935-36, 
a detailed syllabus of lectxires was drawn up. 

17 . It is reported that the graduates of these colleges are generally able 
to secure employment and in some areas the demand for them is great. For 
example, the Bombay Report states that " at present the demand is so much 
that no graduate is available for service” 

18. The question of providing proper facilities for veterinary education 
of the highest standard in India, such as would secure international recogm- 
tion and equip young Indians for appointment to the Indian Army Veterinary 


^ Bombay page 151. 
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Corps or the superior provincial veterinary services, has long been under 
the consideration of the Government. With a viev,' to implementing the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in this respect, 
the matter was discussed at the second meeting of the Animal Husbandry 
Wing of the Board of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India held at 
Madras in 1936, and a proposal has since been put forward for the establish- 
ment of a Central Veterinary College at Izatnagar, m which the course of 
instruction will be of five years’ duration and the syllabus practically the 
same as that for the M. E. C, V. S. course in the United Kingdom. This 
proposal is at present imder the consideration of the Government of India. 

The Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, Mukteswar, continued 
to give post-graduate training during the quinquennium and 77 officers 
availed themselves of it. The Physiological Chemist Section of the Imperial 
Dairy Institute, Bangalore, was transferred to the control of this Institute 
and located at Izatnagar and has been renamed the Animal Nutrition Section 
of the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute. 

(vi) Engineering Colleges. 

19. The table below gives the enrolment and expenditure of engineer- 
ing colleges in British India. 

TABLE C. 


Engineering Colleges. 





1932. 

1 1937. 

PrOTinoe. 

Kame of Collie. 





Enrol* 

nxent. 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

Expendi- 

ture. 



yi&di&s .. 

i. College of Engineering, Goindy 

2J3 

Ba. 

1,92,450 

309 

Bs. 

1,95,042 

Bofflbay 

2, College of Engmeering; Poona 

172 

2,05,204 

216 

2,07,374 

Bengal 

3. EingalEngiiieeriiig College, Eibpnr 

307 

3,93,599 

283 

3,35,260 

Provinces . 

4. Thomason Qvil Endnecrinc CoUece 
Eoorkee. ' 

183 

1,87,278 

136 

1,80,610 


5. Engmeering CoUege, Benares Hindu 

tmversi^’. ' 

1 

5G4 I 

(o) 

504 

(o) 

. . 

Engineering CoUege, 
ilogbulpnra, laiore. ° 

1 

235 

2,37,661 

253 

1,63,929 

Bofma .. 

i 

7. :^Bnnnah 03 Company CoUege 

51 

(0) 

- 

S4 

(A 

Bibar , , 

8.B^ College of Engineering. 

252 

i 

1,42,6S0 

278 

1,64,925 


9. Nadirehaw Edniji Dinshaw En- 
gmeenng College, Eaiachi. 

119 

94,641 

218 

96,191 


Total 

- 

1-4 

of 

14,78,513 

2,253 

13,78,331 


(a) Sepaiate figorea not availabie. 
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AVliilc the total enrolmout has ndvanccd from 2,171 in 1932 to 2,253 iit 
1937, the expenditure has been reduced from Rs. 1-1,78,513 to Rs. 13,/8,331, 
The reduction is mainly due to financial depression. 

20. The provincial reports record the following developments in the.su 
colleges. 

In Madras, the subordinate engineering cia.sses of the School of Kugineer- 
ing at Visagapatam, which was abolished from July 1932, were amalguiuiitnl 
with the College of Engineering at Guiudy. The additions and extensions to 
the Electrical Laboratory of the College have been completed Jind the erection 
of machinery is proceeding. The College keeps in close touch \vith engineer- 
ing firms and employers with a view to securing employment for pa.s.sed 
students. 

In the College of Engineering, Poona, a course in electrical engineering 
leading to the degree of B. E. (Electrical) was introduced in 1932-33 and 
a revised syllabus for this course was approved by the University in 1933-3-1. 
A special grant of Rs. 9,700 was sanctioned to improve the equipment of the 
electrical laboratory of the College coirsequent on the introduction of the 
now course. A further additional grant of Rs. 1,700 has also been sanctioned 
annually for a period of five years from 193-1-35. The curriculum of the civil 
engineering degree course was revised by the University in 1936-37, and some 
other improvements were also ofTcctcd in the College. 

In the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, degree courses were intro- 
duced in mechanical and electrical engineering. The College also worked 
out schemes for the introduction of an alternative course in aeronautics 
in the course of studies for the B. E. degree examination, a degree course in 
architecture and a three years’ B.Sc. degree course in metallurgy. Though 
these were not introduced during the period under review, a hope is expressed 
that their introduction will be sanctioned in the near future. Lispito of the 
financial stringency, improvements were made in almost all the college 
laboratories, especially m the laboratories attached to the mechanical en- 
gineering and electrical engineering departments. 

In the United Provinces the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee which sat in 1931, resulted in the reduction of the departments of 
teaching from five to three in the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkeo. 
They now comprise civil engineering, pure and applied mathematics and 
mechanical and electrical engmeering. Inspite of this, however, the college 
has maintamed its reputation during the quhxquennium. Since 193-1, the 
Government of the United Provinces have agreed to take three students per 
year from the Indian Military Academy for a three-year course in engineer- 
ing. These are officers destined for engineer commissions in the Indian .ik-mv. 
The first batch joined in 1935, and the second in 1936. The United Provinces 
Government have now agreed to take up to five a year. To supervise these 
students. Army Headquarters have posted to the stall of the Colleao a R E 
Officer of field rank. o 

The Engineering College of the Benares Hindu University continued to 
provide training in engineering, mining and metallurgy. 
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In the Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore, a course for “ C ” class 
students extendin" over two sessions each of nine months’ duration was sanc- 
tioned by Government in 1933 with a view to providing a vocational rather 
than an cducatioruil training for young men of good education who were 
desirous of seeking careers as artisans or .skilleil tradesmen, or who wished to 
qualify themselves for employment in workshops or to start work on their 
own account. The que.-,tion of increasing the course to three sessions is at 
present under consideration. . It is reported that competition for entrance to 
the “ C ” class was keen. The third bay of the College workshop was 
completed during the quinquennium and equipped with the necessary plant. 
Every effort is being made to find openings in the employment market on 
behalf of students who have satisfitetorily completed the cour.se, and it is 
satisfactory to note that out of 3G students of “ A ” and “ B ” classes who 
passed the examination in 1930, 21 are dclinitely known to have secured em- 
plo3rment. 

In the Biumah Oil Company College of Engineering, mechanical and 
electrical engineering classes were opened for the first time in 193-1-35. An 
electrical laboratory was equipped at a cost of Rs. -10,000, which was borne 
by the University Endowment Fund. 

In the Bihar College of Engineering, the courses of study for the subordi- 
nate civil engineering classes were thoroughly revised in 1932-33, important 
changes being the introduction of instruction in water-supply and sanitary 
engineering and more insistence on steady and consistent sessional work. 
The degree of the college has been recognised by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute, and graduates of the College desirous of obtaining technological 
certificates of the Institute in certain engineering subjects are now allowed 
to take the final paper only. 

In the Nadirshaw Edulji Dinshaw Engineering College, Karachi, a class 
for training wireless operators was started in June 1932, and affiliation for 
the degree courses in mechanical and electrical engineering was granted by the 
University of Bombay from June 193-1. About Rs. 30,000 were spent on 
equipping the electrical laboratory and the mechanical workshops. Extensions 
have also been made to the e.xisting workshops at a cost of Rs. 10,000 
to accommodate the new classes. 

21. The Indian School of ilines, Dhanbad, Bihar, is a central institution. 
Details as regards tlie number of students and courses at this institution were 
pven m the last Review. As was then stated, its diploma has been recognised 
by.the University of London for the purposes of its B.Sc. degree in engineering 

Jiow in progress for holding the examinations 
of the University, both Intermediate and Final, for that degree at the Indian 
School of Mines. 

^ Approximately 20 students have been enrolled annually during the 
qumquenmum : in regulating the admissions regard is had to the prospects 
of employment for students who complete the course. The number of students 
who havm obtamed the Certificate and the Diploma of the School is given in 
the table below. 
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TABLE CL 


Number of successful candidates in the Certificate and Diploma examinations 
of the Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. 



1032. 

1 1033. 

1034. 

1036. 

1030. 

Total. 

Certificate ia Cool Jlining 

— 

m 

C 

9 

6 

38 

Certifioato in Metal Mining 



3 

1 

3 

10 

Certificate in Geology . . . . 

■1 

HI 

2 

4 

3 

13 

Diploma in Mining Engineering . . 

u 

8 

, 10 

0 

S 

43 

Diploma in Geology 

5 

i 

■ 

3 

B 

! 2 

12 

Total 

31 

B 

wm 

B 

19 

lie 

i 


{vii) Colleges of Commerce. 

22. Tha uurcber and enrolment of Colleges and University Departments 
of Commerce are given in tlie table below. 


TABLE Oil. 


Colleges and TJniversilij Departments of Commerce, 1936-37. 


Province. 

Institatious. 

Number of 
students. 

Expenditure. 

Total. 

1031-32 

1 

Govern- 

ment. 

Funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

BOurccs. 





Rs. 

Ea. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bombay 

Sydenham College of Commorco 

3U 

415 

1 





and Economics, 



r 

85,692 

38,852 

1>24,4A4 




06 

j 





Hargorandas Lakhmichand 








College of Commerce, Ahmed- 








abad. 







„ . r 

Calcutta Dniveriity 

160 

295 

1 




Beogai < 




VSoparato figures not available* 

L 

Dacca University .. 

24 

77 

j 




United Pro- 

Allahabad University 

so 

61 





vince?. 




VSonArato figures not available. 


Lucknow University 

55 

67 

j 




Punjab 

Hailoy College of Commerce, 

125 

133 

42,000 

10,704 


63,704 


Lahore. 







Delhi 

College ot Commorco (Delhi 

84 

193 

Soparoto figures notavaia 

)lc. 


University). 





■ 



Total 

803 

1,330 

•• 

, 

•• 



H6ECGI 
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.«d i. tot E«v« .to pi. .c «in "KSj: S 

SydciUmm Colkge of Comiooroi ai ( . j , ^ j,^ jrcowulj; iicotb not only 

.,„tol in lOB, «;nl. tl.« "'It-t “f tor 

ssti't S" o--£“t.“S“i 'ssi. 

sS?:5SSS= =h;-ra= 

practical requirements of commerce and iiulustrv. 

\s regards the prospects of einplonnout of ^ 

Prineinal icoorU : ’‘ I am pla‘1 continue 

to gct^Buitable employments: Of course, they are not 
those who passed out of the College .some ten years ap,. Day 1 y J.y . o .^ng 
to the unemployment among educ.»tcd cl.x-ses and iruL 

problem of service is hecoming more and more dilhcult, and grad . e 

Siege are no c.xception to this state of ailairs. Howe.ver, the numbe-r ot old 



difficulty in getting fi.xed up hi bank.s, raill.s or .some otlu.T commercial • 

Among those who'luive to wait for a long time are persoas wlio .arc ot ver^ 
ordinary calibre and some who do not like the idea of going aw.iy ^ 

homes. Owing to the fact that the young men after leaving the pilioge u 
not keep themselves in touch with it. it i.s isjiuelime.s difficult to inform tnem 
of the vacancies for their employment. With a view to overcoming 
difficulty, it is propofed to maintain a register of Loth employed and un- 
employed gniduates of the College.’’^. 


Ill the Bombay' presidency a new College of f,‘ommerce — the llargovandM 
Lakhmichand College of Commerce— wa.s opened at Ahinedabad in .June Ivoo 
and was affiliated to the University of Bombay in course-sof im>t ruction for 
(a) the Intermediate Commerce Lxamiiuition and (b) the B. Com. i-.vanima- 

tioii. .iVu Advisory Board consisting of leading businessmen of Ahinedabad 

has been formed witli tJie oliject of advising tlie Governing Body' of the 
sUimedabad Education Society', which maintains the College, on questions oi 
policy, organization, Luildhigs and equipment. EBorts have also been made 
to keep the work of the College in full harmony with the practical require- 
ments of coimuerce and industry. Although 193G-37 was the first year m 
the life of the College, there were 80 students in the Intermediate Commerce 
Class and 15 in the Junior B. Com. class. 


In Bengal, facilities for advanced commercial education were provided; 
as before, by the two Universities of Calcutta and Dacca and the Commerce 


^ Bombay, [> 0 . 
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Department of Vidyasagar College; Calcntta. In the United Provinces, 
similar facilities were provided by the Allahabad and Lucknow Universities. 

The Hailey College of Commerce, Lahore, is managed, as before, by a 
Committee consisting of representatives not only of academic interests but 
also of the banlring and commercial community. A welcome feature of the 
quinquenniiun is the fact that the College has been able to attract students 
ftom among the sons of well-to-do businessmen in larger numbers than hither- 
to, Since 1935, practical training has been made compulsory for all students, 
who have now to work in a business house or a Government office for two 
months — Jime and July. 

The Commercial College, Delhi, was recognised as a degree college in 
1932, authorized to teach English and Commerce (Higher Accountancy or 
Banidng group) with Economics, Mathematics or History as the third subject. 

(am) Statistical training. 

23. Mention may be made here of the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta, which was founded in 1931, with the object of promoting the study 
of statistics, both pure and applied, and of allied subjects. The courses of 
training are primarily intended for Government and University officers and 
workers in research and educational institutions, who desire to acquire a work- 
ing knowledge of modern statistical methods with particular reference to 
their own special subjects. Arrangements are also made for liighor studies 
and advanced work in statistics for qualified workers. Research students 
who bring their own materials are given the necessary guidance as well as full 
facilities for work in the Institute. The normal course is of one year’s dura- 
tion. Such full courses are, however, not always required by workers in- 
terested in particular branches and shorter courses of three months and one- 
month are arranged for such persons. 

A scheme of examination for the award of diplomas and certificates for 
proficiency in statistics, which had been under the consideration of the Insti- 
tute for some time, received formal sanction in April 1936. In order to main- 
taiu adequate scientific standards, it has been decided that at least one examiner 
and one moderator in each examination should be appointed from among 
well-known statisticians outside India. 

(ix) Teaching. 

24. This section deals with Colleges and Departments of Universities for 
training men teachers for service in English and anglo-vernacular secondary 
schools. The provision made for training teachers in vernacular schools has 
been discussed ia Chapter IV, and that for women teachers of all kinrfa in 
Chapter VI of this Review. 

The statistics regarding the training colleges for men are given in the 
tables below. 
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T.\BLE cm. 

Training Colleges for Men, 



1931-32. 

1930-37. 

Previa 00 . 

No. of 
institu- 
tions. 

No. of 
Students. 

No. of 1 
fcmalo 
students 
included 
in tho 
previous 
column. 

No. of 
institu- 
tions. 

No. of 
Students. 

No. of 
female 
students 
included 
in tbo 
previous 
cotumo. 

Madras 

3 

2S0 

S. 

2 

332 


Bombay 

1 

76 

10 

1 

101 

21 

Bengal 

O 

141 


3 

190 

e 

United Provincca 

3 

282(q) 

4 

4 

382(6) 

29 

Pnnjab 

2 

175 

7 

o 

162 


Burma 

•• 

91(e) 

■12 

. « 

141(e) 

91 

Bibar 

2 

83 

• • 

1 

62 


Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

1 

131 

8 

1 

127 

0 

Assam 

• . 

, , 





North-Weat Frontier 
■province 

1 

•11 





Sind 

. 






Orissa 

•• 


•• 

1 

21 

•• 

British India 

15 

1,425 

71 

15 

1,488 

147 

1928-27 . . 

15 

1,142 

17 

.. 


.. 

1921.22 . . 

17 

1,190 

10 




1918.17 . . 

12 

716 

7 




1911.12 .. 

10 

622 

6 




1909.07 . . 

5 

332 

6 




1901-02 . . 

5 

190 

11 

-• 

1 •• 

•• 




V“) iui emaenra ana loi 116 studentj 

Departments. 

(c) Breading at the University Department. 
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TABLE CIV.- 

Expenditure on Training Colleges for Men. 


■ 

Province. 

1931-32. 

1930.37. 

Govern. 

ment 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Govern- 

ment 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

sourc&i. 

Total, 



Es. 

Ea. 

Es. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Ra. 

RIs 

Ra 

Madr&3 

.. 

1,66,537 

270 

2,685 

17,932 

1,77,430 

1,49,970 


3,539 

16,347 

1,69,866 

Bombay . , 

70,394 


2,445 

10 

72,849 

64,095 


2,400 

91 

66,686 

Bengal 


1,64,703 

-- 

925 

242 

1,65,870 

1,31,268 


-- 

44 

1,31,303 

United PrOTincos* 

1,41,042 



*• 

1,41,042 

1,68,651 


2,476 

2,463 

1,63,489 

Punjab 

.. 

1,29,862 


18,248 

6,932 

1,54,042 

1,21,633 


26,854 

10,730 

1,68,317 

Burma*.. 

. . 


.. 

.. 

.. 



.. 

.. 


Bihar 

.. 

67,228 


.. 

120 

67,348 

46,665 


1,112 

234 

48,001 

Central Provinces 

1,39,466 


681 

4,464 

1,44,611 

88,317 


1,856 

3,298 

03,470 

and Berar. 











Assam 



. . 

-• 

-• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

North-West Fron- 

18,872 

.. 



18,872 



.. 

.. 

.. 

tier Province. 











Sind 

.. 



*. 

.. 

• V 

.* 





Orissa (a) 



•• 

•• 

•• 

13,027 


' 


13,027 

British India 

8,83,104 

276 

24,984 

28,700 




37,235 

33,207 

8,43,948 


■192(1.27 


1,816 

5,496 

24,022 

9,67,372 

-- 


.. 




1921-22 

9,38,684 

7,680 

2,209 

34,241 

9,82,814 




.. 

.. 


1916-17 

5,01,822 

3,691 

6,846 

14,621 







India 













1911-12 

2,98,243 

875 

3,142 

9,279 

3,11,639 

•• 



•• 

• • 


1906-07 

1,98,227 

213 

2,905 

8,942 

2,10,287 



.. 

.. 

.. 


.1901-02 

88,558 

403 

650 

843 


•• 

■■ 

•- 

•• 



* This table doea not include expcnditnro on UniTeisity Depoitmente Benniee, Aligarh and Bangoon, for 
which separate figures are not aToilablo. 

(o) In 1931-32, Orissa formed part of Bihar. 

25. The main developments are as follows: — 

Tn Madras, from 1932-33, all the L. T. students in the Teachers’ College, 
Saidapet, are obliged to take a subject for subsidiary training, i.e., training on a 
level lower than that of their main optional subject. The purpose of this is 
to enable them to enlarge their outlook by acquiring some acquaintance with 
the comparative study of methods and to equip them to handle the additional 
subjects of the lower secondary and primary courses of study. 
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The » ft* 

special subjects was introduced by the University from 1933 • 

In Bombay, the Secondary Trainuig College was reorganized at the begm- 
nine of the quinquennium. The scheme involved an increase in the number 
of stadents from^GO to 100, a strengthening of the staffand ^ 

grants for library and equipment. The regulations govermng the Secnnjry 
Teachers’ Certificate Examination were also revised m 193o. ^he^ef result 
of the new regulations has been to encourage a number of high *0 

training classes for fresh graduates and matriculates, which can p, 

by Government. It is hoped that the new regulations will raise the standard 

of the examination. 

In Bengal, the David Hare Training College, Calcutta, and the Teachers, 

Training College, Dacca, “ have been passing tlirough an ordeal The normal 

expenditure on the two colleges was cut down nearly by Bs. 31 ,d 00 a year 
with effect from 1933-34.”^ The Bengal Report states that in the case of the 
David Hare Training College, “ all the grants were ruthlessly cut down 
the library grant by 40 per cent, and the apparatus grant by 30 per cent, anh 
this adversely affected the efficiency of work as the grants were fixed origmally 
on a very low scale.”" 

In this province the percentage of trained graduate teachers to the total 
number of teachers in the high schools is only 7-2 per cent, and one high school 
has only 0-9 trained graduate teachers. This is mainly due to the inadequacy 
of the provision for the training of teachers. The pressure for admission^ to 
the training colleges increased, both at Dacca and Calcutta, and more than 500 
appheants every year appUed for admission, although normally only 80 could 
be taken at Dacca and 60 at Calcutta. 


"With a view to offering facilities to teachers for training and to promote 
the systematic study of the science and art of education, the University of 
Calcutta opened a Teachers’ Training Department in July 1935. At present 
the course extends over three months. It is reported that “ the short courses of 
training are obviously purely temporary measures” ® as “ it cannot be seriously 
contended that a three months’ course is enough to give satisfactory training 
but even a three months’ course is better than nothing. 

In the United Provinces, there are three Government Training colleges ; 
one at Allahabad is for graduate teachers and the other two at Lucknow and 
Agra are for undergraduate teachers. There are also two training colleges 
attached to the Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim University 
which train for a B. T. degree. In 1932, a new training college — the Lucknow 
Christian Training College — was opened as a result of the recommendations 
of the Lindsay Commission on Clvristian education in India. 


^ Bengal, page 136. 
’ Bengal, page 138. 
* Bengal, page 137. 
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In the Government Training College, Allahabad, admissions were made until 
193‘i by the Principal on the recommendations o£ the circle inspectors of 
schools. .Since 1935 admissions liave been regulated by a committee appointed 
by Government, consisting of the Deputy Director of Public Instruction, a 
member nomimited by Govermnent and tlie Principal. This Committee 
considers all applications leith the recommendations of the circle inspectors and 
selects 65, candidates, while the Director of Public Instruction nominates 6 
more. Thus the total admi.ssions number 70. The academic qualifications 
of those admitted continue to improve and a scheme of tutorial groups which 
was started in 1935-36 promises well. 

The Training College attached to the Binarcs Hindu University provides 
facilities for training about 70 teachers a year, one-third recruited from Indian 
States and the rest from the different provinces. In the Training College 
attached to the iiligarh iluslira University also, students are drav.m from various 
provinces all over India and some are deputed by the Indian States, but it is 
stated that half the number taken belongs to the United Provinces. 45 
students are admitted annually from applications varying between 300 and 400. 

In the Government Training College, Agra, intermediate passed students 
formerly took a one-year comae instead of a two-year comse which was 
intended for the candidates who had passed only the High School examination. 
In 1935, a common comse of two years was introduced for all, with the result 
that a system of group and tutorial work has now become feasible. 

In the Government Training College, Luclmow, an addition of 21 single 
rooms was made to the hostel and various other improvements were carried 
out. The main object of the training is to turn out men capable of taking aU 
class subjects and specialization is discouraged. 

In the Punjab, the qualifications of candidates admitted to the Central 
Training College, Lahore, have improved and more attention has been devoted 
to teaching technique and experimental work, and to giving the pupil teachers 
a right attitude towards life and their vocation. Special attention has also 
been paid to the admission as far as possible of candidates possessing high 
academic qualifications, and this has helped in improving the quality of the 
trained teachers. 

In Emma, the University Teachers’ Training College, which was started 
in 1931, provides .a post-graduate comse leading to the B. Ed. degree and a 
comse for under-graduates leading to the University Trained Teachers’ Certi- 
ficate, each course being of two years’ dmation. It gives a sound training 
on modem lines in literary subjects, in drawing and painting and in physical 
education. A third year’s comse has now been arranged for students who 
wish to specialize in physical education on completion of the ordinary comse. , 

In Bihar, there is now only one training college, viz., the Patna Training 
College. The Cuttack Training College, omng to the separation of Orissa on 
the 1st April 1936, was transferred to the new province. In 1934-35 the 
University and Govermnent in Bihar sanctioned the necessary regulations to 
replace the degree of Bachelor of Education by a new degree of Master of 
Education. The Principal remarks that there is a decided preference for 
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Masters of Education as compared with Diplomates in Education in the matter 
of employment of teachers in Government as well as non-Government institu- 
tion. It is gratifying to note that school authorities all over the province are 
availing themselves more and more fireely of the services of the college when 
new appointments have to be made. 

In the Central Provinces, the Spence Training College, Jubbulpore, pre- 
pared students for the B. T. degree of the Nagpur University and for the Trained 
Teachers ^ Certificate examination. The Trained Teachers’ Certificate classes 
were affiliated to the Nagpur University in July 1934; and now read for the, 
JJiploma, m Teaching. The whole College now takes examinations conducted 
y t e Umversity both for the B. T. degree and the Diploma in Teaching. 

An extra subject, the history of education, has been added to the B. T. 
syllabus. 

. , ^ the chief event of the quinquennium in regard to the training 

of classes for the B. T. degree in St. Edmund’s 
T results of the first year were excellent, six students 

? fin j degrees, and the reputation of the College has 

attracted 60 students this year. 

Tt Cuttack Training CoUege was 21 in 1936-37. 

for a cfranLi, r increase in the number of places and 

were parsed clearly felt during the year but no orders 

was reallv^^^?^'^ Province, the Traim'ng College at Peshawar 

classes and is ^ ®®^ool contaming senior vernacular and junior vernacular 

So-vexlcXw! Candidatesfor training as 

An 10 veimcular teachers are sent to the Central Training CoUege, Lahore. 

need for such^an T f'f coUege for secondary teachers, although the 

the Sind Govemment^^^^an^r°°'^i'^ College, Bombay, for which 

Government P 7 annual subsidy of Rs. 6,400 to the Bombay 

teachers exists ' provision for the training of Anglo-vernacular 

trained at the Central TV i • Government for Delhi candidates to be 

coUege and the Delhi ^ V class at this 

of their students. Three mala p capita cost for the training 

for traininir to the Amrln V from Delhi are also sent every year 

1. Ajmen.rr„tf ■lT^"v . 

attached to the GovprnTY, + -nt ® Teachers’ Training Class is 

to this Class 

In 1937, the Class was affllipt a + United Provmces. 

Education, Eaiputana linnli A' °a • ^ Board of High School and Intermediate 
which now- conlcts Central India and GwaUor,, 

nnnimum qualification for adm' conclusion of a year’s course, the 

tion.- ^ “^'°''^°"^‘^™l^®“rgapassattheInteriediateExamina-. 
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(o;) Civil Aviation. 

26. Diuring the quiaqueimiiim, the medium for training Indians in civil 
aviation in India was the flying clubs of which there were 8 in 1932 and 9 at. 
the end of 1936. These clubs were primarily organized and equipped to train, 
candidates for the private pilot’s (A) licence, but from 1932 efforts have been 
made by the clubs to increase the scope of their training, xmtil it is now possible 
to obtain training for the' commercial pilot’s licence at some of the clubs and 
for the “ A ” and “ C ” ground engineers’ licences. Of the 45 licensed ground 
engineers, 40 have secured employment and of the 30 licensed commercial 
Indian pilots 19 are employed. 

In 1935, the Aeronautical Training Centre of India was established as a 
private company and 50 students were enrolled. This number has since been 
increased to 80. This Centre is well equipped for instruction in aircraft en- 
gineering and wireless telegraphy. Flying instruction has been given in col- 
laboration with the Delhi Flying Club. The Centre meets a need and makes 
it possible for Indiana to receive a sound basic training in aviation \vithout 
having to go abroad. 

The flying clubs in British India are subsidized by Government, which has 
also granted faucial assistance from time to time to promising candidates 
in order to enable them to obtain advanced training in civil aviation. In 
1932, one “ B ” licence pilot was sent to England for training as a pilot ins- 
tructor. In 1933, five groimd engineers trained by the flying clubs in India 
were sent to England for advanced training and one research student was also 
granted financial assistance to develop his natural bent for design work and 
for the purpose of investigatmg a patented design. In 1934, four Indians -were 
sent to England — two for training in aircraft inspection work and two for 
training in aerodrome control work. In 1935, three candidates were selected 
for training in India in wireless telegraphy and one ‘ B ’ pilot was sent to England 
for further training as First Officer with a view to employment in Indian 
Trans-Continental Airways, Limited. In 1936, four Indians with engineering 
experience were selected for training in India in wireless telegraphy and two 
Indian ‘ B ’ licence pilots for training as pilot instructors at certain flying 
clubs in India, and one ‘ B ’ pilot was sent to England for further training as a 
First Officer for employment in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, Limited. 
From 1934, scholarships have been granted by private bodies and certain, 
Indian States also to assist individuals to study aviation. 

; (xi) Seamanship. 

27. Mention was made in the last Eeview of the scheme formulated by the 
Government of India for providing facilities for the training of Indians as- 
Marine Engineers and of the award, in pursuance of that scheme, of nine- 
scholarships to Indian boys who were sent to the United Kingdom for ac- 
quiring training in Marine Engineering. Owing to financial and other consi- 
derations the Government of India abandoned this scheme and have sanc- 
■tioned in its place a scheme which provides for the requisite practical training- 
in India comparable in standard to that obtainable in the United Kingdom- 
and also for an appreciably greater output of trained engineers at much the same^ 
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cost. Under the new scheme, which has been brought into operation from 
January 1935, the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship “ DufFerin ” 
has been reorganized to provide preliminary training in Marine Engineering 
and 50 cadets are annually admitted to the Ship, 25 of whom are trained for the 
Executive Branch and 25 for the Engineering Branch. The Government of 
India have further sanctioned the grant of 15 scholarships annually, each of the 
value of Es. 50 per mensem, for the Engineering cadets passmg out of the 
Dnfierin ” to assist them financially during their ‘ workshop ’ service. They 
have also sanctioned the pajmient of fees of these cadets for attending evening 
classes at the Technical Schools for theoretical instruction during that period. 

(xii) Indian MUitary Academy, DeJira Dun. 

28. This is an Indian training institution for those who desire to obtain 
commissions as Indian commissioned officers in His Majesty’s Indian Land 
Forces. The essential qualifications required of candidates for this Academy 
are a good general education, personality, powers of leadership, physical fitness 
and a keenness for sport. The educational standard is the Indian Army 
Special Certificate of Education, which in turn, necessitates a high standard 
in English. The course of instruction extends over two and a half years. 

There are 30 vacancies each half year at the Academy for commissions 
in the Indian Land Forces, which are allotted as follows : — 15 by open compe- 
tion and 15 to Indian Army cadets. In addition 10 vacancies are allotted to 
Indian States for the training of prospective officers for the State forces. 

Since the Academy was opened in 1932, 396 candidates have been ad- 
mitted. Of these 161 were competitive candidates, 177 Indian Army candidates 
and 58 Indian States Forces candidates. The total number of candidates 
who have been commissioned in His Maj'esty’s Indian Land Forces is 124. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Vocational 'Training. 

As stated in the last Review, there are many institutions in India which 
provide for both vocational and professional training and classification is 
difficult in view of their widely differing activities. This chapter deals with 
the types of instruction which can generally be termed vocational. 

(i) Schools of Art. 

2. The tables below give the main statistics relating to schools of Art. 
As stated in the last Review, the' name given to these institutions is often 
misleading as several institutions classified as “ schools of Art " are really 
craft schools and provide very little teaching in the fine arts. 


TABLE CV. 
Schools of Art. 



193 

O 



1937. 






Rxpendituie met from 


Province, 

1 

No. oC 
inatitu- 
tutions. 

Enrol- 

jnent. 

No. of 
instito- 
tionn. 

Enrol- 

ment. 

Govern- 

ment 

and 

Board 

fundfl. 

Fees. 

Other 

sour- 

ces. 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 


j 


1 


Es. 

Rs. 

Ha. 

Rs. 

Hadraa . . . . . . 

4 

i 

614 

3 

350 

42,121 

345 

11,722 

64,188 

Bombay . . . . . . 

3 

743 

3 

692 

80,761 

41,422 

2,881 

1,26,084 

Bengal 

6 

619 

5 

527 

49,349 

1 

18,319 

8,365 

76,033 

United PioiinoM ~ .T ' ' * .1 * 

2 

258" 

2 

344 

57,749 

, 4,064 

3,688 

65,401 

Punjab 

■ 

264 

■ 

193 

68,297 

• • 


58,297 

Burma . . - . . 

1 

66 

■ 

45 

200 

•• 

-• 

200 

Total 

16 

2,464 

15 

2,161 

2,88,467 

64,160 

26,656 

3,79,173 
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table cvi. 


Government Schools of Art. 



Pupils in 


1937. 





Expenditure met from 


Institutions. 

1932. 

1937. 

Govern- 
ment and 
Board 
fimda. 

Pees. 

Other 

Bourcea. 

Total ex- 
penditure. 




Ks. 

Ra. 



1. School of Arta and crafta, 
Madras. 

265 

244 

39,979 

233 

6,376 


2. Sir J. J. School of Art, 
Bombay. 

1 

432 

518 

79,478 

41,091 

930 


3. The Drawing and Design 

26 

30 

W 

90 

.. 

BO 

Classes, Ahmedabad. 


1 


j 



4. The Government School 

1 

237 

285 

31,626 

1 

13,061 


44,687 

of Art, Calcutta, 





6. The Government School 
of Arts and Crafts, Luck- 

221 

274 

62,968 

4,064 

•• 

67,032 

now. 







6. The Jlayo School of Arts, 
Inhore. 

, 303 

193 

68,297 

•• 

•• 

68,297 

Total 

1,458 

1,644 

262,348 

68,639 


3,27,193 


(a) Includes expenditure on Keay Art Workshops, Bombay. 

, (6) The Drawing and Design Classes are attached to the E. C, High School, Ahmedabad, 
and maintained by Government. Separate figines for expenditure are not available. 
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3. The number of Schools of Art has fallen from 16 in 1932 to 15 in 1937 
and their enrolment from 2,454 to 2,151. Six of these are Government insti- 
tutions in Madras, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Lucknow and Lahore ; 
6 are aided institutions ; 2 are unaided ; and 2 are maintained by local bodies. 

In Madras, the Government School of Arts and Crafts has made consider- 
able progress during the quinquennium in various directions, especially in the 
fire arts section, which has attracted students from other provinces and from 
Tudin-n States. The crafts section has also continued to work satisfactorily. 
A separate section for enamelling work on gold, silver and other metals has 
been started, the course extending over two years. The number of pupils 
in the school has fallen from 265 in 1932 to 244 in 1937. This is probably 
due to restrictions having been imposed on admissions and to limitations in the 
maximum enrolment of each class, as mentioned in the last Keview. 


In Bombay the Thomas Committee recommended the abolition of the 
Sir JamestjeeJejjeebhoy School of Art wdth the exception of its architectural 
section, which was to bo removed elsewhere. The Government of Bombay 
did not, however, accept this recommendation and decided that the School 
should continue on the present lines and that no reduction in the general 
scope of its activities should be made. In 1935-36 a new section was started 
in tho School for traim’ng in commercial art in all its branches. This section 
has proved very popular as it is serving the needs of many students who apply 
art as a direct means of gaining a livelihood. It is also encouragiug to note 
that during the quinqueimium there has been a great increase in the number 
of women students, their number being 83 in 1936-37 as against 55 in 1932-33. 
The total number of students on the rolls of tho drawing and painting, model- 
ling, architecture and commercial art sections of the School was 518 in 1937 
AS against 432 in 1932. 


The Drawing and Design Classes attached to the R. C. High School, 
Ahmedabad, continued to do useful work. Bret-work was introduced in 
1936-37. 

In Bombay, there are also 8 special classes for instruction in music both 
vocal and instrumental with 1,169 pupils. 

In Bengal, the number of art schools is five as in the previous quinquenn- 
ium. Of these, the Government School of Art, Calcutta, is the most important 
art school in the province. The main subjects taught are Indian painting, Euro- 
pean art, the decorative arts, commercial art, wood-engraving, lithography, 
draftsmanship, clay-modelling, etc. The course extends over five or six 
years and is divided into an elementary and an advanced stage. The enrol- 
ment in the school rose from 237 in 1932 to 285 in 1937. The work of the 
staff and students was exhibited at Burlington House, London, in 1935 and 
excited considerable appreciation. The school also trains drawing masters 
for educational institutions. 
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There are also 7 special music schools hi Bengal of which tlio beat known 
are tiio Saugifc Vidyalaya and Saugib Saiigha of Calcutta, whore vocal and 
instrumental music ia taught, mostly to girls. 

In the United Provinces, tlie Government School of Arts and Crafts 
Lucknow, continues to provide a fivo-year course ia fine art, drawing for ro- 
produetion, architectural design, art printing, both litlio and proccs.s, gold- 
smith’s work, silversmith’s work, wood carving and decorative iron work. 
The qualifications required for admission have been appreciably raised. There 
are in addition special short courses for artisans. The school also provides 
a two-year course for teachers. The.se must have pa-ssed the High School 
Examination and from them are recruited the teachers of drawing in anglo- 
vernacular schools. The total enrolment of the school ha.s risen from 221 in 
1932 to 27-1 in 1937. 

The JIarris School of Hindustani Music, Allahabad, which wms established 
in 192G, has done much to raise the standard of musio in the province. The 
number of students has grown from 2-12 at the beginning to 311 at tho close 
of the quinquennium. Of these half come from the United Provinces and tho 
rest from outside. Twenty per cent, arc women. The staff hius also been 
increased. Government contributes half tho cx])enditure up to Hs. 8.000 
and also tho rent, viz., Rs. 3,(i00, of the old Council Chamber which is used 
for this institution. There are two cour-oos ; a three years’ intermediate course 
and a five-years’ degree course in music. There is also a sixth year or post- 
graduate course. 

In the Punjab, tho Mayo School of Arts, Laiioro, maintained its reputa- 
tion throughout tho quinquetmium as the premier art institution of the prq- 
viuco. The total number ofstudents on the roll has decrcjised from 303 in 1932 
to 193 in 1937. 'This decrease i.s due to the various causes, e.g., (i) abolition 
of tho book-binding department ; (iT) separation of the Sanitary Inspector’s 
Class in Drawing ; {Hi) closing of one of the two Drawing Traiiung Classes ; 

(tu) opening of now special institutions for training in Cabinet maldng and tho 

Smithy Class ; viz., the metal works at Ainbnla and Sialkot and tho wood work- 
ing at Jullundur. ’The cabinet work, commercial painting and fine art classes 
in tho Mayo School continued to bo very popular. 

4. India has a long tradition of artistic achievement and these schools of 
art are doing useful work in mauitaining tlii.s tradition. There is, however, 
much room both for expansion and for general improvement in technique. 
A recent writer on India has said that dress, furniture, architecture, tho 
fine arts and music, give ample scope for the expression and tho enjoyment 
of beauty, and in this sphere India has much to give as well as to learn. 

(ii) Techneal, Craft and Industrial Schools, 

6. During tho quinquennium under review, the total number of schools 
of these types has increased from 483 to 536 and tho nmnber of pupils reading 


‘ F. S. Marvin : India and tho West, page 123. 
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in them from 26,711 to 30,549. The provincial figoiea regarding these insti- 
tutions and their enrolment as well as their expenditure are given in the tables- 
below. 

TABLE evil. 


Number and enrolment of Technical, craft and Industrial Schools. 



Clumber of institutions 

Increase 

(-f)or 

decrease 

(-)• 

Number of pupils. 

Increase 

(+)or 

decrease, 

(-). 

Province. 

» 

1932. 

1937. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madras 

73 

84 

+ 11 

6,738 

7,454 

+ 1.71& 

Bombay 

44 

(o)69 

(a) 

2,895 

■(o) 3,620 

(a) 

Bengal 

144 

163 

+9 

6,315 

6,996 

-f681 

United Provinces 

197 

95 

—12 

3,933 

3,833 

— lOO 

Punjab 

43 

54 

+ 11 

4,616 

3,763 

—763 

Burma 

2 

1 

—1 

231 

39 

—192 

Bihar 

48 

(a) 39 

(o) 

2,079 

(a) 2,327 

(tt) 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

2 

13 

. +11 

149 

794 

-1-645 

Assam 

16 

14 

—1 

374 

639 

+265 

North-West Frontier 
Province. 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

Sind ■ . . 

(0) 

5 

(o) 

(o) 

238 

(o) 

Orissa 

(o) 

10 

(a) 

(o) 

234 

(a) 

Coorg 

1 

1 


12 

6 

—6 

Delhi 

2 

4 

+2 

336 

476 

-fl40 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

1 

*• 

102 

62 

-40 

Baluchistan 

. ' 



. 

. 

. . 

Bangalore ... 

1 

2 

+ l 

31 

67 

+36 

Other Administered 
Areas. 

•• 

1 

+ 1 


10 

+10 

British India ’ 

483 

636 

+ 63 

26,711 

30,648 

-1-3,837 


(a) In 1931-32 Sind formed part of Bombay and Orissa of Bibar, while in 1936-37 they 
were constituted into separate provinces. Hence figures for 1932 and 1937 are not strictly 
comparable for those four provinces. 
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TABLE cvnr. 

Expenditure on Technical, Craft and Industrial Schools, 1936-37. 





Expenditure met from 


Province. 






Total e.v- 



Govern- 

Board 

Fees. 

Other 

penditarc. 



ment. 

funds. 


sources. 




ij'unds. 







P.3. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Hadrae 


3,55,037 

3,671 

54,806 

g,53,230 

10,67,394 

Bombay 


2,12,051 

83,053 

1,93,379 

1,31,058 

6,19,816 

Bcngel 


3,71,222 

1,41,754 

49,910 

2,42,692 

8,05,578 

United Provinces 


G,53,4S!) 

4-1,571 

12,406 

1,60,001 

8,81,527 

Punjab 


3,79,477 

4,537 

26,805 

50,915 

4,01,784 

Burma 


24,155 



, , 

21,155 

Bihar 


3,54,125 

793 

11,842 

1,40,813 

5fl3,S73 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 

.. 

94,112 

320 

2,343 

30,170 

1,20,945 

Aiiam 


58,322 

4.499 

1,932 

14,693 

79,440 

KorJh-Wcat Frontier Province 


, , 





Sind 


4,283 

7,027 

1,257 

9,251 

21,818 

Oruaa 


10,096 

. . 

2,959 

27,733 

47,333 

Coorg 


2,289 

. . 


181 

2,470 

Delhi 


22,053 

705 

496 

3,271 

27,185 

j^jmer-ifenvara 









* ' 


. . 

4,000 

4,000 

BalocLiitaa .. 







Bangalore 





• • 

• 




- • 

• . 

1,210 

5,273 

Other AdminEtcred Areai 











3,135 

682 

3,817 

British India . . 









d5,57,9l8 

2,91,045 

3,61,270 

14,81,960 

40,92,109 





vido a spcciaUzed traiaing in some particur which pr 

03 a condition of admission a fairk^V’ of industry and demar 

on a fairly high standard of general education. 

chemistia* section and^t]fe*^tcacWm^^idl° Cawnpore, the leatln 

abolished in 1932 03 a result of theV'-m ^ genera! research section we: 

reouit of the recommendations of the second Mackenz 
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Committee. Of tlie remaining two sections — Sugar and- OH, tlie former 
became very popular owing to the pbenomenal development of^ tlie sugar 
industry and attracted a very good type of student. Its all-India importance 
■led to its being banded over to tbe Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
in 1936 and it has become tbe Imperial Institute of Sugar Tecbnology. Tbe 
sugar tecbnological course bas been extended to three years and a new two 
years’ course in sugar engineering bas been added to tbe existing courses. 
A scheme was worked out in 1932 for developing tbe Oil Section of tbe 
Institute into an aU-India Institute of Oil Tecbnology but this bas not 
materiabzed. Tbe Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is making a 
grant to tbe Institute on a yearly basis. Tbe expenditure on tbe Institute 
fell from Rs. 1,42,252 in 1932 to Rs. 1,03,090 iu 1936-37, while its enrolment 
has risen from 23 to 104. This increase is due to tbe rise in enrolment in 
tbe Sugar Siction and also to the admission of some students for short course 
training in the Oil Section. Of 188 students who passed out during tbe last 
five years, 168 are reported to have secured employment. 

8. Tbe "Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay continued to pro- 
vide regular courses of instruction covering a period of four years in mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, textile manufactures, technical and appbed 
chemistry, and sanitary engineering and plumbing. Anew textile workshop 
was opened in 1934. Tbe number of students in 1936-37 was 639 as against 
669 in 1931-32. Students from this Institute sit for tbe City and Guilds of 
London Institute Tecbnological Examinations. . 

In addition to the regular courses of instruction, tbe Institute pro-vides 
apprentice classes for artisans. In 1934-35, in view of tbe development of 
wireless and radio communications, evening classes extending over a period of 
44 months for tbe training of students in tbe elementary principles of radio 
communication and maintenance and repairs of radio instruments were orga- 
nized in tbe Institute. All these classes have been well attended. 

Tbe total expenditure of tbe Institute in 1936-37 was Rs. 2,58,716. A 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 1,25,000 was received from tbe Department of Industries. 

The R. C. Technical Institute, Abmedabad, which is maintained by tbe 
Government of Bombay, provides instruction covering a period of three years 
in cotton spinning, cotton weaving, and mechanical engineering. In 1935-36, 
an additional subject, “ steam and beat engines ”, was introduced in tbe HI 
year Textile Course. A wiremen’s class was also organized iu tbe Institute 
in 1936 to train boys to take the II Class certificate of competency for electric 
•wiremen. There were 117 pupils in tbe Institute iu 1936-37 as compared -with 
132 in 1931-32. 

9. Tbe Jamshedpur Technical Institute, which was established in 1921 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, was remodelled during tbe period under 
review. In 1932, a five-year, course, called tbe “ C ” class apprenticeship course, 
was introduced in order to train young men for junior mechanical posts in tbe 
Company. Tbe minimum educational qualification for admission to tins 
class is a pass in tbe middle school certificate examination (with Encflisb) • 
MoECGI 
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and leciuitment is made generally from tlie sons and wards of employees of ‘ 
tte Company, tie' successful apprentices being given permanent poste under 
the Company. Under a revised scheme introduced in 1935, “A” class 
apprentices are recruited from candidates possessing an Honours or first class 
degree or diploma in mechanical or electrical engineering or in metallurgy of ■ 
a recognised institution and “ B ” class apprentices are taken from candidates 
possessing ordinary degrees in the same subjects. The course extends over 
two years, and, on its completion, the successful apprentices are appointed to 
superior posts under the Company. 

10. In the Government School of Technology, Madras, several improve- 
ments were efiected during the quinquennium under report. The standard 
of instruction in mechanical and electrical engineering was raised and L. M. E. 
and L. E. diplomas are now awarded to those who successfully complete their 
courses of training. The mechanical and electrical workshops and laboratory 
were also strengthened by additional equipment. Three separate printing 
courses were organized, one for compositors and proof-readers, one for machine- 
minders and a third, a diploma course, for those who complete the first two 
courses. The School continued to be a centre for the examinations of the 
London City and Guilds Institute. 

The Government Textile Institute, Madras, continued to provide instruc- 
tion in three courses, namely, the Supervisors’ course, the Artisans’ course 
and the Cotton-power Spinning course for mill apprentices, as well as special 
courses in certain subjects such as knitting. In order to supplement the 
training aflorded to pupils in this Institute and to fit them better , for subse- 
quent employment, arrangements have been made with the Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills, Limited, Madias, that they should accept for a three years’ 
course of training in their mills, three textile apprentices every year, the 
selection being restricted to those who have passed theHupervisors’ course 
in the Institute. With a view to affording facilities for the training of suitable 
candidates to act as instructors in textile schools, a pupil-teacher’s course 
extending over a year was introduced in 1936-37. Selection for the course is 
made from among those who have successfully undergone the Supervisors’ 
Course. 


The Government Industrial School, Madura, caters for the needs of, the 
southern districts of the Presidency and provides instruction in mechanical ' 
and wood-working trades exten^ng- over fiveyears. With a view to meeting 
t e deinand for trained electricians and wiremen consequent on the develop- 
ment o electric supply in the southern districts, a two years’ course for elec- 
tricians was started in July 1936. 


m the more important technical schools are the Calcutta 

Technical School the Kanclmapara Technical School, the Kharagpur Tech- 
mcal Sc ool, and the Pahartali Technical School. The three latter institutions, 
which are managed by the Eastern Bengal Eailway, the Bengal Nagpur Bail- 
way and the Assam Bengal Railway respectively train apprentices for the 
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railway worksliops while the Calcutta Technical School has arrangements; for 
extensive courses of theoretical training, with laboratory practice, for appreu- ■. 
tices in vanous engineering and other concerns in and around Calcutta. 

12. In the Punjab, the Victoria Diamond Jubilee Techmcal Institute,- 
Lahore, which was originally started with the object of attracting high-caste 
Hindu boys to industrial pursuits and of breaking down their prejudice against 
manual labour, completed 40 years of its useful existence. During the past 
decade it has turned out 322 mechanical and electrical engineers, 92 trained 
mechanics and 24 oil-engine men. Some necessary changes were made during 
the year 1936-37 in the staff of the Institute and many improvements were 
also effected in the workshops and laboratories. 

The Government Technical School, Lahore, is also doing useful work. 
Applications for admission to its Electro-Mechanics Department have been 
numerous. The Die Press Sheet Metal Work and Die Making Departments 
also increased in popularity. The number of students decreased from 584 in 
1931-32 to 104 in 1936-37. The decrease is due to the progressive ebmination 
of classes under the old scheme and to a selective entry under the new scheme 
of training. 

13. In Burma, the Government Technical Institute, Insein, provides 
training in Civil and mechanical engineering leading up to examinations of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. Most of the Students who completed 
their courses in 1937 promptly obtained employment. - The Institute also 
maintains evening classes and the Motor Mechanics Class continues to attract 
large numbers. 

14. In Bihar, the principal technical schools are the Ranchi Technical 
Institute, the Tirhut Technical Institute and the Jamalpur Technical Insti- 
tute. An outstanding event, which occurred towards the close of the period 
was the appointment of the Unemployment Committee by Government. 
This Committee enquired into the technical and other qualifications required 
for the employment of young men in the industries of the province and made 
recommendations for providing them with facilities to acquire these quali- 
fications where such facUities do not exist and for introducing an industrial 
bias into the education system. These recommendations are now under 
examination by the different departments, and their acceptance by Govern- 
ment is expected to ensure a substantial extension of facilities for technical 
and industrial education in the province. 

15. Indian students also go abroad for technical and industrial education. 

There are 220 Indian students receiving training in various branches of 
engineering and technology in the Universities and colleges in the United 
Kingdom and Eire. Arrangements are also made by the High Commissioner 
for^ India^ for placing Indian students in factories, works, etc., for practical 
trainmg in these subjects. The reports on the work and progress of these 
students show that ivith very few exceptions they take full advantage of their 
opportumties and give satisfaction to the firms which accept them. The 
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exceptions uro usually tlio.-cstiulonUi who have failed t<i appreciate the real 
nature and aim of the Iraiuinj' on which they have cmharliwl, or started 
apccialiKcd trainiuj' ut too early a stage. Kor i oiiw years, it IniH i)iam the policy 
of the High Commissioner for Indi.i in pUnrig contraem to give_ preference, 
other things heiug ctpml, to iiriiw which aro willing to provide tramitig facilities 
for Iiidimr . -students. It is reported that the nundter of iitudenta for whom 
training facilities have been ohfained liaa incrca’ed in tecent year.!. 

1C. Considerahle progr( -s i.t aLo nolieeaiih! in the institution i v.ddch 
may he termed " craft, scliooh ”, rV., schools which provide traiidiig i.u patli- 
oular craft t. 

In Iknnbay, the Dep.irtmcnt of Indn -trie, contiinnd to help the hand- 
weiu'ing indiistry In* me.ms of ita p-ripalfUie wtaviiig .ehooU iiiuj deiiionsinv 
tioiu. The Department maint.iiiKd iivc weaving for 4-.m; jiik‘ weavers, 

two weaving .sclniols for, igrie'iltnri’is with .1 view to trainiiig theiii t‘t taliu up 
band weaving as ,1 Mih-idiary oeeup.ition for .'iippleijiiaiiiiig their if;c<unc, 
one cottage sining .set demon-'tr.stion for teaching we.vvcr.i impruvesl iiiethods 
for warjung and euiug, iiino cettoa we-iving lieinojjstr.rtions, one woo) weaving 
demonstration, and one dyeing ;ind printing deiiion.itmtion. The (Central 
Hand Weaving In.-ititiue maint.iimd by tlie Ibgi.itiineiit Jiho eotitinsiul its 
useful worlc of training bo)s iji the technology of h.ii.dlosan wc.rving. 

In Bengal, the weaving seliooU continue to bo eontrollesi by the Director 
of Imlu.strie.s. Of these the more import-iut are the (Jovermin.-nt ^\^'aving 
Institute, Seramporo, and the Government iiillt 'We-rving and Dyeiiig Insti- 
tute, Berhampore. The former imp.ir!a training in all .nspecta of c<itt<;a tex- 
tUo technology iind in h;md!oom weaving, while the Litter j.pecializes ill silk 
weaving. 


Mention iiuiy also bo made here of the Bengal Tanning Institute, It 
has fully justified its e.xistcnce and it is hoped that before long it.s inllnence oa 
the trade will bring the standard of the bather industry up to that of Western 
countries. It had .vn enrolment of 10 pupiU and many of its old students 
have started small tamierica with succcw.!, llcoearch worlc is encouraged. 

iliero are also a number of institutions in Bengal which provide training 
m carpentry, blacksraithy, cane work, pottery, etc. 


In the United Provinee.s, (he textile ami weaving group consisting of 30 
schools IS the most important, .kinong the.-e, the Government Te.xti!e School, 
Cawnporc, the Government School of Dyeing ami Printing, Cawuporo, tlie 
Government Central M caving Institute, Benare.s, and the Government 
We.aviDg and the Ooth Printing School. Bulumlslmhr. are well known. Consi- 
dMable additions have been made to the equipment of the Govermnent Tex- 
tile School, Cawmpore. The Government School of Dyeing and Printing, 
Cawmporo, has been mstnimcat.al in cstublbshiiig fast dyciiig and aerograph 
printing. The Central Weaving Institute, Bemares, is rcnortal to have intro- 
duced several important appUances and labour saving devices. 
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There are also 12 carpentry schools, 5 leather working schools, and other 
institutes for craft teaching including metal working and wood working 
schools, etc. 

In the Punjab, the Government Hosiery Institute, Ludhiana, continued to 
take the lead in providing iustniction in the use of modern machines and 
appliances and the up-to-date methods of hosiery manufacture. The number 
on the rolls stood at 43 in 1930-37. In the Government Tanning Institute, 
Jullundur, experiments were conducted with satisfactory results in the pro- 
ductioji of varnish leather, cluimois leather, pigment finishing, glaze kid and 
white leather. At the close of the quinquennium there were 31 sUuients in 
this institute. All round developments are reported in the Government 
Institute of Dyeing aud Calico Printing, Shahdara, during the quinquennium 
under review. The curriculum of studies was revised and a new system of 
practical training for the final year class was introduced so as to afiord the 
students an opportunity to handle work on commercial lines and to learn the 
system of costing. In 193G-37, 112 students were on the rolls of the Insti- 
tute. Another Institute which showed good progress is the Government 
Central Weaving Institute, Amritsar. Its enrolment stood at 51 in 1936-37. 
Training in modern methods of finishing and dyeing, which was introduced a 
few years ago, has proved to be verj' sticccssftil. 

In Burma, the Saunders Weaving Institute, Amarapura, trains students 
in the use of improved looms and appliances, provides advanced training for 
those who desire to become weaving masters and managers of weaving factories 
and gives technical advice and suggestions to the public for the improvement 
of the handloom industry. A revised aud comprehensive syllabus covering 
all branches of weaving was introduced during the quinquennium and students 
are now trained strictly according to this syllabus. 

In Bihar, an important change has been introduced in the working of the 
three Government handicraft institutes, viz., the Cottage Industries Insti- 
tute at .Gulzarbagh, the Silk Institute at Bhagalpur and the Wool-weaving 
Institute at Gaya, which is expected to help in improving the standard of 
teaching. The “ Bihar Cottage Industries” started at Gulzarbagh and the 
“ Government Wool Emporium” started at Gaya with the. aid of grants from 
the Government of India have taken over most of the marketing work of these 
institutes so that they are now able to pay greater attention to teaching work 
than was possible before. 

17. There are also a number of special schools, generally known as indusr 
trial schools. 

' In, Madras, the number of industrial schools recognised" by the depart- 
inent increased from G6 to 75, during the ^quinquennium. ..,The iramber of 
pupils increased from ,G, 015 , to 7,10,7.. These, schools continue , to provide 
instruction in various trades .v,nth,.a view to enabling youths to earn a. living as 
skilled ,WPrkers,on; the completion of their-gpurses of training.,.^, •' 
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■ In Bombay, the number of schools or industrial secdons of schools ^d^ 
the control of the Committee of Direction for Techmcal Education, -which w 
Lned in 1913, was 58 in 1936-37. Apart from f f 
schools or classes under the control of the eduction 

which are for girls or women and provide instruction in sewing, tailoring, em 
broidery, knitting, first-aid, fancy work, etc. 

In Bengal, Government have continued to develop special industrial 
schools which are growing steadily in popularity. These institutions are 
graded so as to allow a boy to be drafted oil for techmcal education at mter- 
mediate stages of the general educational scheme. They are roughly claimed 
as (1) artisa°n classes intended for illiterate or primary school boys, (2) junior 
technical schools for boys who have passed the middle stage and (3) seniM 
technical schools for matriculates or for those who have received a umversity 
education. 


In the Punjab, while the number of industrial schools rose from 30 to 36 
during the quinq^uennium, their enrolment fell fitom -1,429 to 1,159.^ The 
decrease is due to the stoppage of recruitment under the old scheme in the 
institutions under re-organization, progressive elimination of classes under the 
old scheme, the closure of the Government Industrial School, Sialkot, and the 
limited recruitment to the specialized schools under the new scheme. The 
work of reorganization of Government industrial schools and institutes to con- 
vert them into specialized trade schools with a view to the production of 
articles of utility proceeded actively during the period under review. 

In the Central Provinces, there are three Government and seven aided 
industrial schools. The total number of pupils in all the schools at the end of 
1936-37 was 487. It is reported that the demand for this type of education 
continues to be keen but new schemes for expansion have been held up on 
account of financial stringency. 

In the Ncrth-West Frontier Province, an attempt to meet the demand for 
technical education was made in 1936 by opening industrial classes for the sons 
of artisans, consisting of a carpentry and a smithy class. 

In Orissa, there are 10 schools classed as industrial schools with- 234 
pupils. One is managed by Government, 8 are aided and one is unaided. 

In Delhi, the Government Industrial School continued to provide train- 
mg in carpentry and smithy along with general education. The course leads 
to the Punjab Industrial Middle Examination, for which pupils ait after eight 
years’ study in the school. The number of pupils fell from 271 in 1931-32 
to 259 in 1936-37. 


18.. Recently there has been a general awakening in India to the necessity 
of providing vocational education on a wider scale. The impression that this 
type of education is necessarily on a lower plane than literary education is 
gradually, though slowly, disappearing. But in a country where industrial 
concerns are not yet h^hly developed, the problem of devising a widespread 
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system of vocational education is very difficult. For its success, it is essential 
that occupations should absorb the students who pass out of these schools. 
For tliis purpose an attempt should first be made to estimate the demand for 
skilled labour in each industry or group of industries in a given area. lu this 
•connection, the following remark made in the Burma Eeport may be quoted : — 

" The mere provision of technical education without industrial expan- 
sion would accentuate the problem of unemployment rather than help to 
solve it”.^ At the same time the purely educational benefit to be derived 
from studies of a practical Icind is being increasingly recognised and the ex- 
pansion of technical education, not sLmjily on the ground of its contribution 
to industrial development but also because it has a more stimulating effect 
on certain types of intelligence than a curriculum of the normal academic 
kind, demands sympathetic consideration. 


{Hi) Commercial Schools. 

19. The table below gives the main statistics regarding commercial 
schools in British India. 


TABLE CIX. 
Schools of Commerce. 





Expenditure met from — 


Year. 

1 

] 

1 

No. of 
inatitu- 
-tiona. 

No. of 
pupils. 

Govern- 

ment 

funds. 

Board 

funds. 

Fees. 

Other 

Bources. 

Total. 

expendi- 

ture. 



1 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

I Rs. 

1931-32 

13S 

6,246 1 

1,36,020 

250 

2,60,879 

48,840 

4,45,695 

1036.37 

371 

13,199 

i 

89,202 

572 

3,52,271 

39,740 

4,81,785 


There has been a considerable increase during the quinquennium both 
in the number of commercial schools and their enrolment. The number of 
schools rose from 135 to 371 and that of pupils from 6,246 to 13,199. This 
is mainly due to the opening of a large number of vmaided commercial schools 
in Madras. 


^ Burma, page 10. 
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1 

1 
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] 

1 _ 
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1 

1 13.1 

i 

: 371 

-;-23r. 

! 0.3U( 

1 

1 13.1U9 

1 

j 4-6.2.’<3 


1 


(a) M’hilo in lD31.o2 S-r-d \i*ui includrtl in iJ^nnbay .md nj Bilur, vl<^y 

constitiite<lmtOM.'p.imto j'ruvinc»-» in U»3tl*37. iUmv no coraparBon b.i>i r.uu«'. ^ 


(b) Thd (ig)jrc‘i for 1933 nml 1937 an* m>t strittly raiap.ir.iblc. While 
for 1932 includo btutlcntrf ri'.idinf; in C 9 rmKtrt'ul tK>-<3 attaihcu to 8 hi>;h tahtHiK . 

1937 exclude sludcnU ixadinj; in MiclrcIaAncn xtluch \»i-ro nttuchcd to only one hi^jb ucbooi t 
1937. Tho figured for tlicso cLohscs in 1937 arc not available. 
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In Madras, the quinquennium began %vith the abolition of the Govern- 
ment Schools of Commerce at Vizagapatain and Calicut from the Ist July 
1932, and of the Government Institute of Commerce, Madras, from the 1st 
May 1933, as a measure of retrenchment. On the other hand, a very largo- 
number of imaided commercial schools was opened. This accounts for the 
increase in the number of conmiercial schools in Madras from 37 to 273. 

In Bengal, the number of commercial schools fell from 25 in 1932 to 20 
in 1937 ; one of these, the Government Commercial School, Calcutta, is managed 
by Government. The syllabus of this Institute was rccust and brought up 
to date last year. The most noteworthy feature of the new syllabus i.s the- 
inclusion of economics as a subject of .study and of the increased emphasis 
laid on English. The Swan Retrenchment Committee had recommended 
the closing down of this Institute, but Government after due consideration 
decided not to accept the recommendation but to cut down e.\'pcndituie as 
far as possible. 

In Bombay, the rules for the Government Commercial Diploma and 
Certificate Examinations (formerly Icnomi as Government Commercial and 
Clerical Certificate Examination) were revised in 1932. Under the new rules 
two examinations were instituted, viz., (i) the Government Commercial 
Diploma Examination and (ii) the Government Commercial Certiiicate 
Examination. These examinations are now attracting more candidates. 
In April 1937, there were 109 and 151 candidates for the Diploma and Certi- 
ficate Examinations respectively as against 40 and 1 in 1932. 

In the Punjab, the number of recognised commercial classes attached to- 
high schools and intermediate colleges increased from 9 to 1 1, but their enrol- 
ment went down from an average of 38 per class to 13 per class. The 
examination results also showed deterioration — passes falling from 49 per 
cent, to 36 per cent. The provincial report states that decreasing enrohnent- 
indicates that the classes have fallen into disfavour, owing largely to the fact 
that the pupils receiving instruction in them have found it increasingly 
difficult, due to all round financial and economic depression, to find suitable- 
employment. The low initial qualifications of the candidates, coupled with a. 
lack of practical training of a sufficiently high standard and for a suitably long 
period, have also mih'tated against the chances of the success of these pupils- 
in offices and business houses. It is, therefore, considered desirable both by 
inspectors and by the heads of these institutions that the period of training' 
should be extended to two years and the admission qualifications raised to a 
pass in the intermediate examination. A Committee appointed by the Punjab- 
Government in 1935 has recommended the overhauling of the present systera 
of commercial education wth a view to malcing fit satisfy the, clerical needs- 
of Government and private offices. Its recommendations are engaging the 
serious attention of the department concerned. 

In -Delhi, while classes in- commercial subjects preparing for the School 
Leaving Certificate Examination were attached to 8 high schools in 1932, they 
-were attached* to only one high school in. 1937. . It. is reported that the closing- 
down'of-these classes in-different schools-was'due partly to financial stringency 
'andi'partly-toHheic'mcfiiciency,;b‘ut'at w'as-ma^inlyldue to: the- change in, the- , 
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curriculum introdiiccU by the Uoard of Secondary E(iueatioii whereby atudents 
were required to jmj in 5 ;iuIjjt.etaiii-,te.'Ml of lla.t in the previou s qiiiiiqueiinium, 
and yet were debarred from udmi-. ion to university tourse-i. 

The Government Commerei.il fii.ititule, Dellii, hov.'cver, eontinuta to 
provide training; lor eoinniertiai eareer.a .ind lo train elerl;.i for G'overnment 
and mereantile oilicea, It U iiii institution for hi^licr eomin-.-rtial and chricai 
trammg in whieh the yocation.i! ideijn-nt predotniimtca. Thu number of 
student.} receiving training in thi.) Institute iiai ri-en from U; in l'J3n to C5 
la 1937. 

In Bunmi, equipment granti to ••ommercl.d .a-hoo! ) were :.u..rKmtied duriti" 
the period oi tmaneial .Uringency. Tliem Ima. ho.vever, been an iiierea-u both 
m the number of iiHtituiion.-i and of the .'itudimt .5 enrolling in them. 

7 cummereial inuitnlious which prepare candidatej 

and oBr r '^^"•'I'vrce or the tiovernm.mt Commerei.al Diploma 

iueSf , ' .diorthand, typewriting, 

commertul eorre.spondence, conunercial law, etc. " 

Schodconthimw? lo the CutUcl: Training 

keeninif Its r II ^ >*tstfuction in lyj-ewritiiig. .<ihottba!i.i, and bool;- 

'‘tepmg. Ita roll number wa.i 21 in 193.7.37 ai against 20 in 1931-32. 

a\ssoc?ation°*in"'th'^'^> attached to the Voting 'Women's Christiau 

posts on initial sala£ t 

havJi^muLllTio Sot‘‘ Continuation Chn-aea in t!.e Punjab 
iog in coC “ -V « '-vork in moviding facilities for train- 

•grauts and tuition fees, but in’lWs S' Y..M.C.A. 

During 1930-37 howuCcr H. ^ o-3t> the Government gr.int was diTcontinued. 

covered the total e.-cpenditiLe "Tim 

OI \a ■ ^ thus -self-supporting. 

■the new scheme^for'the rcffbtrrS^^*!* qai'iquennium was the introtiuction of 
India basis, the main features of accountant.s on an all- 

'Chapter VIII of the report for the iSt por.igraph 1-1 of 

^me into force on the 1st -Vnril lU'to ^ The scheme, wiiich 

■Governor-General in Council* o^fa Tt T’ P'^ov-ides for the maintenance by the 
sons as are enrolled on this -Accountants and only such per- 

Certificates enabling thern i of Auditor’s 

companies in British India Pvn to set as auditors of public 

■Certificates Rules IfiS-o otherwise provided in the auditor’s 

9»aUfy wif f.; a p»,soa ™lu„g u, 

'examinations—First and Final— ^ Certificate must now pass two 
-old regulations, and must serve m, i T*- i e.vamination under the 

■•.a., .a .pr.lir.motl bT.'i r;.”''' ““ 

y pprovea by the Governor-General in Council for 
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tliia purpose. The now cxaminationa are conduct«l by the G<jv<;n«nen& of 
Into and have replaced the Government Diploma hxa«mia!;oii ni 
Accountancy, which used to bo conductol by tfie Accountancy Djp.ojna 
Bombay, under the control of the Governnwat of Bombay. .1 uc >tWod.ud 
of these examinations is liighcr and their cuiricnlum more comnEcla-u.nve than 
those of the old e.xamiuation. The priod of |mvclic;u uaimng, which ii --vf u> 

ha three years under the old regulations and could bo Kcrved either tH'forc 
or after the examination, has aliO been increased t«# four ytMrs in the c:iw of 
graduates and five years m the case of others, and uitrU. be nerved Jjotyrt* a 
candidate can bo admitted to the h'inal Lxanunatioj!. I he hinit Kxa;ujn4» 
tion was held for the lirst time in 1623 and the Final i-btr.)niii.U5oa in 1245. 
The following table gives necessary statistics in regard to ihc;.e cx.uiuiiatioaa : 


'miLE CXI. 


Result* of Auditors (JerJi/icutn EMinimtiom. 


Year. 

1 

First Eianiiaatiorj, • 

t 

tiua} Exsniii.alw.'i. 



Pais 1 
jwrcca- 1 
lage. ‘ 

C j 

i 

\ I I’ai* 

1 j 

1033 

CO ■ 

' 23 ' 

1 

i i 

4C-0 1 

i 1 

- • . 1 - - 1 ♦ , 

1934 

110 

14 

37-0 1 

1 \ 

1 * 

1035 

00 

31 

34-3 1 

i3» i 11 ! a»2 

1938 

03 i 

31 

1 

35' S 1 

( i 

174 ! 28 ' 14*0 

i 3 


The condition regarding previous practical training in the case of the 

JvJf] ^ tcnipomrily for three venra 

persons 'vho )md appeared and failed at 

nnrt Examination in Accountfumv held in IDIJ'J, 1933 

tion ^x^n^pf^d from passing the First Kxuuuuu- 

tiod ’ Jthn candidates for the Final Kxamina* 

non lu tne years 1935 and 193C. > 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Education of Special Classes and Coidiunities. 

(i) Education of Chiefs and Nobles. 

Eive Cliiefs’ Colleges are maintained in India, mainly for the education of 
the sons and relatives of the chiefs and princes of India. The following tahlo 
shows the enrolment of these colleges at the end of the last'three quinquenniaL 


TABLE CXII. 

Enrohnent of Chiefs' Colleges. 


CoUegea. 

1926-27. 

1031-32. 

1936-37. 

Maj'o CoUege, Ajmer .. 

126 

116 

159 

Daly CoUcgCi Imloro .... 

63 

78 

87 

Aitchison College, Lahore 

106 

72 

115 , 

Eajkumar College, Rajkot 

43 

29 

37 

Dajkumar College, Raipur 

60 

42 

60 

Total 

388 

330 

468 


quinqueimiunf from colleges declined during the las 

Trincrore of f ^.^32, it has advanced to 468 in 193' 

hy all the colleges quinquennium under review is share 


E.vaminlHon whinf I students for the Chiefs’ CoUeges Diploma 

Government ’of India '^Thirl^-^^ Educational Commissioner with the 

Matriculation E.xamination of equivalent to the 

one is “suitable fnr fhne * *- University. There are two courses; 

other “ qualifies a candidate^n'^^'^f’u *r ^ university course " ; tho 

to any institution for 4ter st^dk^^’^ The 

this examination. ’ * ® the results of 
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TABLE CXIII. 


Chiefs' Colleges Diploma Examination. 



193 

CO 

1933-34. 

j 1934-35. j 

1936-36. ! 

1936-37. 

Collegea. 

Candidates. 

\ m 

o 

oi Tj 

CD *2 

© TJ 
^ d 
^ § 

K/l 

1 

03 

1 O 

1 

a 

d 

a 

(tt 

•3-^ 

O 'O 
^ d 

d o 

W 

Candidates. 

Successful 

candidates. 

Candidates. 

m \ 

3 I 

m *73 

© d ' 

^ ^ I 
d © 

LQ * 

Candidates. 



03 

03 

2^ 

^ d 
d © 

m 

Mayo College, Ajmer 

20 

16 

8 

4 

15 

■9 

11 

8 


14 

Daiy College, Indore 

. • 1 

, » 


. . 

8 

■y 

12 

11 


4 

Aitchison College, 
Lahore. 

21 

9 

11 

10 

15 

■ 

6 

6 

H 

•* 

Rajkumar College, 
Bajkot. 

3 1 

i 

■ 3 i 

5 

2 ' 

■ 

■ 

•• 

• • 

■ 

• • 

Rajkumar College, 
Raipur. I 

6 

4 

4 

1 


■ 

■ 

4 

i 

3 

1 ^ 

1 

2 

Total 

49 

32 

i 23 

1 

20 

42 

36 

33 

i 28 

•22 

20 


3. The Diploma examination was abandoned by the Aitchison College, 
Lahore, after the examination held in April 1936, in favour of the Cambridge 
Junior Certificate and School Certificate Examinations. On the other hand, 
the Daly College, Indore, which had prepared candidates for High School 
Examination from 1926 to 1931, reverted to the Diploma course as being more 
suited to the needs of the Kumars, 

4. The Mayo College, Ajmer, continued to prepare boys for the Higher 
Diploma Examination during the quinquennium. The table below give the 
the results of this examination. 

TABLE CXIV. 

Chiefs’ Colleges Higher Diploma Examination. 


Mayo College, Ajmer. 


Year. 

Higher Diploma Intermediate, 

Higher Diploma Final. 

Candidates. 

Successful 

Candidates. 

Candidates. 

Successful 

Candidates. 

1932-33 


5 



1933-34 


5 

4 

3 

1934-35 


9 

3 

3 

1935-36 

6 

6 . 

1 

1 

1936-37 



8 

5 

Total ' . . 

28 

25 

16 . 

12 
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Towards the close' of 1936, the Council of the Aitchison College, Lahore,, 
adopted a revised statute relating to admissions which opened the College to a* 
fairly large number of families which had hitherto been debarred firom sending' 
their sons and relatives to this . institution. In the last Review, a serioua- 
decliae was noticed in the enrolment of this College. It is satisfactory to note- 
that its enrolment in 1937 is the highest during the past decade. A class for 
candidates for the Indian Military Academy has also been opened in the 
College and special facilities are offered to those who desire to take training in- 
Administration, Law and Estate Management. A modern science laboratory" 
was constructed in 1931-35 and equipped with the latest apparatus and; 
fittings. 

The College celebrated its Golden Jubilee in 1936, and the occasion was- 
marked by the institution of an Endowment Eund. 

TheRa]‘kumar College, Rajkot, suffers at present &om its small numbers, 
and the difficulty in securing pupils in an Agency from winch so many sons of 
Rulers are sent to England for education has been increased by the starting of 
the new Public School at Dehra Dun. The quinquennium has however wit- 
nessed a determined effort to improve the College. With the assistance of thn 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, the methods of teaching have been 
revised. Expenses have been reduced and an important reform has been 
effected m the introduction of the system of dormitories and common messing^ 
New rules for the management of the College were framed and introduced in, 
1932 whereby much greater control has been handed over to the College- 
Council. 

The Rajkumar College, Raipur, was also registered in 1932 under the- 
Societies Registration Act of 1860. .i\nother chief feature of the quinquennium 
was the improvement effected in the qualifications and conditions of service of 
the staff; New masters have been very carefully selected and higher standards- 
have been demanded of them, salaries have been raised and time scales granted, 
contracts have been introduced and better quarters have been provided. Tho- 
fees charged to students, which cover tuition, board, lodging, school clothing: 
and subscriptions have been also considerably reduced. 

8. The Col'vin Taluqdars’ Intermediate College, Lucknow, has been com- 
pletely reorganized during the past five yeras. It has been raised to the 
status of an intermediate college and thrown open to non-taluqdars ; the staff 
has also been greatly strengthened. Of the 97 boys on the roll on the Slat 
March, no fewer than 36 came from non-taluqdar families.' The United Pro- 
vinces Report states that “ the College has been fortunate in attracting a number 
of brilliant students from other spheres of life ; the spirit of competition, 
spurring on their taluqdar class fellows, has brought about a remarkabln 
improvement in the standard of work.. . : .The education and general 'training: 
given is of a high standard and the Colvin Taluqdars’ College may be consi- 
dered the Public School of Oudh.”^ 


^ U nited Provinces pago 104. 
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0. Mention may also bo made hero of the Indian Public School at Dehra 
Dun, called the Doon School. The school started with 70 boys on Soptombet 
10, 1935. The official opening ceremony w.as performed by His E.xcellency 
the Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, in the pre.senco of a distinguished company on 
October 2Gth. In February 193G the number of pupils increased to 180, as now 
boarding accommodation became available and the number was further in- 
creased to 250 in Jlarch 1937 by the addition of another boarding house. 
English is the normal medium of instruction. The lowest class is about equi- 
valent to the Gth class of the schools in the Punjab and the United Provinces, 
though the standard in English is higher. The first cxamimition taken is the 
Cambridge School Certificate E.'mmiiuition. In 1937 there were 18 candidates 
of whom IG passed ; 8 were in the first grade and 3 in the second. The boys 
are drawl from all provinces and reb'gions, and from many Indian States. Tho 
teaching staff consists of G English masters and 13 Indian mashjrs. The School 
is managed by a Board of which His E.xcellency the Viceroy is President. 

Tho School was started with a capital of 15 laldis of rupees. Of this ap- 
pro.ximatcly G lakhs have been spent on land, buildings and equipment, and 
9 laklis have been kept as an endowment. Tho Government of India have 
allowed the School tho use on favourable terms of the buildings and grounds at 
Chandbagh, Dehra Dun, that were vacated by the Forest Research Institute 
and College when tho new Research Institute was built. 

The School is provi.sionally recognised as an intermediato College but only 
those students who have passed through the School are admitted to tho inter- 
mediate classes. 


(if) Educalwn of Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 

10. The j\nglo-Indian and European population of British India is 
approximately 2-7 lakhs. jVs it is tho aim of the community to maintain a 
distinctive European character in tho education given to their children, separate 
institutions are maintained for them. Those institutions aro governed by 
Codes of Regulations for the prescription of courses, award of grants. 


11. In aU provinces e.xcept in Burma, .Vnglo-Iudian and European Edu- 
cation continued to be a “reserved” subject during tho quinquennium, in 
ohar e of a member of the Executive Council of the provincial Government 
Attheendofthequmqiionmum,it ceased to bo a “reserved” subject and 
would henceforth be under the control of tho Minister for Education responsible 

rnnf f ^ In Burma, European education is already under tho 

control of the provmcial Minister for Education. 

FrliifwiK co^titution of Provmcial Boards for Anglo-Indian and European 
'Wno r .I" ““ Inter-Provincial Board which has its 

far n 1 f event of the quinquennium, so 

far as the education of this commumty is concerned. These boards were set 
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up as a result of the recommendations of the Irwin Committee on Anglo-Indian 
and European Education, 1932. The functions of the Inter-Provincial Board 
are maudy co-ordinating. It is intended to maintain imiformity of 
educational standards, to keep provincial boards informed of special 
developments throughout India and to advise the Government of India and 
provincial Governments on matters concerning Anglo-Indian and European 
education. The Board is financed by pro rata contributions from the provinces. 
Its composition is as follows 

(o) Provincial Ministers of Education or their deputies ; 

(6) an equal number of persons nominated by provincial Governors, 
in consultation with Ministers of Education and the community 
concerned, in order to represent Anglo-Indian Schools ; and 

(c) two nominees of the Government of India in order to represent the 
interests of the community in centrally administered areas. 

The tenure of members other than official members is three years. The 
Chairman is elected by the Board from among its members. The Chief Ins- 
pector of Anglo-Indian and European Schools is its Secretary, 

13. The functions of the Provincial Boards are mainly to advise provincial 
Governments and to scrutinise the' budget which relates to Anglo-Indian and 
European education. The composition of these boards has been laid down 
as consisting of the following ; — 

(i) The Minister of Education or his deputy ; 

(ii) The Director of Public Instruction. 

(in) Three representatives of the authorities responsible for the main- 
tenance of Anglo-Indian and European educational institutions. 

(iv) Three Anglo-Indians, of whom one may be a woman, to be nominated 

by the Governor in consultation with the Minister of Education 
after taking into consideration any recommendation put forward 
by the Anglo-Indian community. 

(v) Three persons actively engaged in teaching in Anglo-Indian and 

European educational institutions, one of whom shall be an Anglo- 
Indian and one a woman. 

(vi) One representative of university education. 

(vii) The Inspector of Anglo-Indian and European Schools, ex-officio 

Secretary, -without vote. 

14. The following tables give the main statistical figures relating to the 
various types of institutions for the education of Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
and their enrolment. 


M6ECGI 
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During tlie quinquennium, the total number of colleges maintaine.d for 
Anglo-Indians and Europeans increased from 10 to 11 and their strength from 
336 to 573. The number of high schools rose from 178 to 188 and their enrol- 
ment from 37,254 to 42,295. The number of middle schools declined from 96 
to 84, though their strength sho^Ycd a slight increase form 11,780 to 11,931. 
The number of primary schools also declined from 119 to 101, but their enrol- 
ment rose from 7,886 to 7,951. The decrease in the number of middle and 
primary schools is mainly attributable to the need for concentration ivith a 
view to economy, which is felt everywhere. The Bombay Report states that 
" this gradual concentration of pupils m a smaller number of schools is to be 
welcomed, as it makes for economy and einciency 

The figures of enrolment in colleges and high schools indicate that the 
members of the domiciled community are now taking to higher education in 
larger numbers although they are still behindhand in collegiate education. 

Welcome nows comes from Burma which reports that '* there was a signi- 
ficant increiise in the number of .(Vnglo-Biu'iuan and Eiu-opean students in the 
university. During the quinquennium, the number rose from 67 men and 
43 women to 122 men and 69 women. Thirty-three Europeans and .:lLnglo- 
Burmans graduated in March 1937 as against 9 in 1932, Anglo- 
Burmau girls distingmshed themselves in the University examinations. In 
the examination of 1937 three graudated with First Chiss Honours and one 
passed the M.Sc. e.xamination with Second Cia-ss Honours.”® 

15. The provincial figures showing the nmnber of institutions and their 
enrolment arc given in the table below. 

T.ABLE CXVII. 


Nuii^er of Anglo-Indian and European schools and their enrolment, by provinces. 


Province. 

luatitutiond. 

Pupils. 

1932. 

1937. 

Increase 
(d-) or 
decreaao 
(-). 

1932. 

1937. 

IiicrcdijO 
(4-) or 
decrease 
(~). 

JSIadras . . 

82 

77 

— 5 

10,759 

11,458 

4-099 

Bombay . . 

37 

(a) 3‘2 

(a) 

5,450 

(a) 5,259 

(“) 

Bengal . . 

09 

03 

—1 

11,580 

12,322 


United Provinces . . 

58 

50 

—8 

0,501 

0,853 

4-2S9 

Punjab . . 

32 

32 


2,817 

3,111 

-f‘294 

Burma . . 

35 

38 

4-3 

10,191 

12,097 

4-1,906 

Bihar 

31 


(a) 

1,024 

(a) 1,291 

('») 

Central Provincoa and Berar 

37 



2,801 

3,128 

-h327 


‘Bombay, page 183. ‘Burma, page 38 
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Number of Angh-Iwlmu and liuropexiii ic/wAs atul their enrolment, 6y 

provincej — co ntd. 
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17. The provincial figures showing the percentage of non-Europeans to 
Europeans in European schools are given in the table below. 


TABLE CXVIII. 

Enrolment of Non-European pupils in Anglo-Indian and European schools, 

1936 - 37 . 


Province. 

(1) 

Total number 
of pupils. 

(2) 

No. of non- 
European 
pupils. 

(3) 

Percentage of 
(3) to (2). 

W 

Madras 


11,468 

2,141 

18-7 

Bombay 


5,259 

1,237 

23-3 

Bengal 


12,322 

2,931 

23-8 

United Provinces 

. . 

6,853 

1,150 

16-8 

Punjab 


3,141 

491 

16-6 

Burma 


12,097 

6,292 

62-0 

Bihar ' . . 


1,291 

183 

14-2 

Central Provinces and Berar 

.. 

3,128 

1,236 

39-6 

Assam 

• • • • 

626 

122 

23-2 

North-West Frontier Province 

< « • • 

174 

97 

55-7 

Sind 

• ♦ * • 

613 

112 

18-2 

Orissa 

• • • • 

439 

92 

21-0 

Coorg 



• • 


Delhi 


266 

42 

16-8 

Ajmer-Merwara 


748 

85 

11-4 

Baluchistan 


. . 

. - 


Bangalore 


3,300 

602 

18-2 

Other Administered Areas 


1,684 

387 

24-4 

British India 


63,198 

17,189 

27-2 


In Madras, the increase in the number of Indians reading in the European 
schools for general education was more than double the increase in the number 
of European pupils. The proportion of non-Europeans admitted into any 
European school may be 33| per cent, which is a higher proportion than obtains 
in moat parts of India. 

In Bengal also, Indian pupils are seeking admission in increasing numbers 
to, European schools. This has resulted in the percentage of admission of non- 
Europeans being raised from 15 to 25 and in some cases special permission has • 
been granted to exce^ the 25 per cent. Kmit. 
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. - , rndn.! to the influx of aon-Europeaas into the 

In the Iimted Pro%nivcea, o ^ from the handicap of iraper- 

Imrer cbsws of European ac o , j^,(;om'niendation of the Provincial Board 
feet Eng&h, Govenrm^t i'-. ^oom that, while these schools 

for .\ngla-lnclian and ,5,, total enrohnont. 

may admit non-Luropeana up t ^.i.^ Jbelow elas. ’ll shall not exceed 

schools to exceed the 15 per cent. Unlit fixed for indu-n.-,. . • 

i • f f-K 1 ai'hools amoii" Indian parents is thus obviously 
The pop't i^tiiy f^igber sta^idanl of instruction and 

mcreaa’.ng. „ .^, r aiv but there- is also a Tendency on the part ot the 

more “ "P Their childr.ii to these schools with the object 

IS. The following table shows the coat of .Inglo-Indian and European 
eslucation in British India. 


T.IBLE CXIX. 

Expendilure on recojmed imtH.u Cions for Anglo-Indians and Europeans. 

I Kipcndituromct Irom — 


YtAr. \ 

1 

1 

j 

GoTemuicnt ; 
funiU. , 

lk:xrtl ' 
funds. • 

\ 

Fees. 1 

1 

1 

Other 

£*OUrCC3. 

Total 

expenditure-. 

j 

Rs. j 

E,. ! 

Ra. j 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Io:i5-27 .. 

.■,0,9S.102 

.52,230 j 

53,91,471 1 

45,16,519 

1,50,01,113 

isai-ac 

t7,l3,ti70 J 

5K,7G4 ! 

02,13,495 

45,20,227 

1.55,39,150 

I'jofJ-S" .. ; 

1 1 

i 45,05,373 1 

! i 

31,810 1 

02,82,007 

j -44,90,251 I 

1 

1.53,79,499 

Incrca-*c {•*■ ) cr tJcc- 
rrofH-' ( — ) bct'..t<a 

j 

; — 3,79,1'je 

i 

1 

0-8,10,024 

1 -f 39,1 12 

1 -f9,078 

4-4,77,733 

Inert sie (-f ) oriLt- 
rcj.>o ( — ) tefjn-n 

; —1,52.701 

{ 

—10.951 

1 

—30,023 

—1,53,057 


While there was an increase of Rs. -1,77,733 in the total expenditure on 
-■hngJo-Indian and European education during the last quinquennium, there has 
been a decri;.iae of Rs. 1,59,657 in e.xpenditure during the period under review. 
With the exception of expenditure met from fees, in which there is an increase 
of Rs. 39,112, there has been a genenil decrease in the e.xpenditure met 
the remaining heads. Government contributions show a decline of Rs. 1,52,79-, 
board funds of Rs. 15,95-1 and other sources of Rs. 30,0*33. Economic deptea^ 
aion and financial stringency seem to be responsible for this state of affiiiis. 
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The cost of European education is still high. This is attributable to 
the relatively high standard of living of staff and pupils as 'well as to the un- 
economical size of the majority of schools. A very high proportion of the cost 
is met from fees and private sources, which contribute over Bs. 107f lakhs as 
against a contribution of Rs. 46 lakhs from Government and board funds. 

19. The number of teachers employed in the Anglo-Indian and European 
Schools is given in the following table. 

TABLE CXX. 


Teachers in Anglo-Indian and European schools. 




Teachers 

(1937). 

Percentage of trained 
teachers. 

Province. 


Total 

number. 

Trained. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madras . . 


767 

626 

73-7 

81-6 

Bombay 


336 

262 

65-7 

78-0 

Bengal , . 


837 

492 

60-9 

58-8 

United Provinces. . 


481 

385 

76-3 

80-0 

Punjab . . . . . . • . . 


252 

100 

71-7 

75-4 

Burma . . 


489 

422 

77-4 

86-3 

Bihar . . 


97 

05 

08-1 

67-0 

Central Provinces and Berar 


167 

111 

55 -S 

66-4 

Assam . . 


50 

43 

80-0 

86‘0 

North-West Frontier Province 


10 

10 

100 

100 

, Sind 

« • 

34 

20 

(») 

58-8 

Orissa . . . . ’ 


31 

19 

(a) 

61-3 

Coorg . . . . . . • . . 


•• 




Delhi .... 


22 

20 

61-5 

90-9 

Ajmer-Merwara .. 


36 

22 

33-3 

61-1 

"Baluchistan 



. . 

78-6 

. . 

> Bangalore 


222 

148 

68-2 

66-6 

Other Administered Areas 

•• 

101 

62 

39-8 

61-4 

British India 

•• 

3,932 

2,897 

68-3 

73-7 


(o) In' 1932, Sind waa included in' Bombay, and Orissa in Bihar, r . 
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The total number of teachers has increased from 3,808 in 1932 to 3,932 
in 1937, and tlie percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers 
from 68 "3 per cent, to 73 '7 per cent. This is generally satisfactory. 

In Madras, a further improvement has been effected in the stafling of Anglo- 
Indian and European institutions. Out of the 767 teachers employed in them 
626 are trained or 81‘6 per cent. a3ag<unst73'7 per cent, during the last quin- 
quemiium. There has also been a marked rise in the number of graduate 
trained teachers, which has advanced from 80 to 121. The two training schools 
for women teachers continue to train iVnglo-Indian and European teachers. In 
the absence of a European training school for men in this Prov'ince, Govern- 
ment approved in 1933-34 of the admission of men into one of these two schooE, 
and 22 nuisters underwent training between 1934-37 in addition to women 
teachers. The secondary grade training class in the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, 
also continues to be open to men teachers of this community. 

In Bombay, the number of trained and qualified teachers lias increased 
steadily tliroughout the (juinquennium. An additional wing was erected at 
St. Mary’s Training College, Poona, which prepares students for the B. E. S. 
T. D. and B. K. T. G. e.xaminations. A further extension of the buildings 
is considered to be still necessary to meet the growing demand. There are no 
European training institutions for men in this province, and candidates for 
training are sent to the Chelmsford Training College, Ghoragali, in the Punjab. 

In Bengal, durmg the quinquennium under report arrangements were 
made for the trainmg of men teachers (.iVnglo-Indians and Europeans) in the 
newly opened Trainmg classes attached to the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta. 
The Dow Hill Training College, Kurseong, continued to train women teachers 
for employment in European schools. Loreto House, Calcutta, has training 
classes which prepare Anglo-Indian and Indian women teachers for tho 
L. T. diploma and B. T. degree of the Calcutta University. 

In the United Provinces, the proportion of trained teachers shows an 
increase from 76-3 per cent, to 80 per cent. This is largely due to tho fact that 
Government in order to eiuible schools to attract trauied teachers now makes 
grants equivalent to half their salaries. The number of graduate teachers has 
also risen from 19-6 per cent, to 27 per cent, of the total number. The supply 
of women trained teachers comes mainly from the training department of All 
Saints’ Diocesan College, Naini Tal, and the Isabella Thoburn College, 
Lucknow, the remaining teachers being recruited from Colleges outside 
the United Provinces. Men teachers are trained at the Chelmsford Traiiung 
College, Ghoragali (Punjab), which takes annually 4 or 5 men, who receive 
stipends from the Government of the United Provinces. 

Punjab, the percentage of trained teachers employed in the Anglo* 
Indian and European schools has during the period imder review risen from 71-7 
per cent, to 75*4 per cent. The imtrained teachers are chiefly non-secular and 
men with considerable experience of teaching. The Chehns- 
ford Training College for Men, Ghoragali, has done successful work during 
the past five years, ^e college buflding was destroyed by fire in 1935 but » 
new and better bmlding has since been constructed. The St. Bede’s College 
&r \Yomen, Simla, has also continued to do very good work during the period. 
An mcreasmg number of young nuns now take their training there. 
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In the Central Provinces, all possible efforts are being made to replace 
the untrained teachers on the staffs of the European Schools by trained teachers. 
At present the number of trained teachers in the province is 66’ 4 per cent. 

On the whole, the European schools in British India are well-staffed, and 
the high standard of previous years is being not only maintained but also raised 
further. 

20. In the last Review it was stated that there had been criticism of the 
stafiing of European schools on the ground that only a small number of posts 
were filled by members of the domiciled community and that very few of them 
had been placed in charge of important schools. The table below shows 
the number of members of the domiciled community on the staffs of Anglo- 
Indian and European schools. 

TABLE CXXI. 


Members of the domioiled Community on the staffs of Anglo-Indian and 

European Schools ia 1936-37. 


Proriaco. 

Teachers including 
Headmasters and 
Headmistresses. 

Percent- 
age of 
(B) to (A). 

Headmasters and 
Headmistresses. 

Total No, 
(A). 

• Members 
of the 
domiciled 
communi- 
ty (B). 

Total No. 

Member* 
of the 
domiciled 
communi- 
ty. 

Madras 

748 

649 

73-4 

76 

38 

Bombay . , , , 

34G 

187 

54-0 

32 

11 

Bengal 

799 

432 

54-1 

72 

24 

United Provinces 

481 

353 

73-4 

48 

35 

Punjab 

270 

198 

73-3 

25 

12 

Bihar 

97 

77 

79-4 

17 

10 

Central Provinces and Borar 

167 

118 

70-7 

36 

17 

Assam 

36 

11 

30-6 

4 

. . 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

9 

2 

22-2 

1 


Sind 

20 

20 

76-9 

4 

2 

Orissa 

34 

25 

73-5 

3 


Delhi 

22 

18 

81-8 

2 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

64 

27 

42-2 

10 

4 

Central India . ' 

20 

11 

66-0 

3 

' 2 

Bangalore 

199 

147 

73-9 

16 

7 

Baluchistan . , 

0 

4 

66-7 

1 

* • 


These figures show that in fact the percentage of the staffs of European 
•chools which belongs to the domiciled community is high, although the number 
occup 3 dng posts as headmasters and headmistresses does not compare so 
favourably with that of Europeans’. This is due to the fact that in the past 
members of this community were reluctant to take to the teaching profession 
and comparatively few became graduates and received training. With the 
^owth of higher education among them, this disparity in the higher grades is 
likely to disappear. 


term “ Domioiled community ” signifies “ Anglo-Indians ’’ as contrasted with 
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21. The question of the examinations for which the Anglo-Indian and 
Eiiropean schools should prepare their pupils has long been a matter of con- 
troversy. Eecently, however, the Cambridge Local E.xaminatioiis have been 
increasinglv adopted as the standard examinations in most provinces. 

In Bombay, the curriculum of nearly all ^imglo-Indian and European 
schools leads up to the Cambridge Local Examinations and the same is true 
generally of Bengal. In the latter, however, there are indications that Univer- 
sity qualifications are being more largely sought after than in the past. Several 
secondary schools have instituted collegiate classes which enable them to prepare 
candidates for the Intermediate Examination of the Calcutta University. 

In the United Provinces, the Cambridge Junior and School-Certificate 
examinations continue to be taken at the end of the middle and high school 
courses respectively. Science (physics and chemistry) has now been introduced 
in practically aU the high schools of the province, although much still has to be 
done to improve the accommodation and equipment for the proper teaching 
of the subject. 

In the Punjab, all high schools prepare pupils for the Cambridge School 
Certificate Examination. In 1936-37, the Punjab Provincial Board for Anglo- 
Indian and European Education examined the question whether it was desirable 
to retain the Iliddle School Examination for Europeans and after a long dis- 
cussion decided to recommend that this examination be abolished and that the 
Junior Cambridge Examination should be taken in the 8th standard. The <» 
matter is now under the consideration of the Education department. 

In Bihar, the question whether a change is desirable from the Cambridg® 
Local Examinations to the llatriculation and Intermediate examinations o 
Indian Universities is still undecided, the majority of the heads of schools 
being opposed to any change for the present. 

In the Central Provinces, the Cambridge Local Examinations were substi- 
tuted for the departmental examinations in 1928-29. 

Madras is the only important province in which all European schools, with 
two exceptions, prepare pupils for the Middle and High. School Examinations 
conducted by the European School Leaving Certificate Board. This Board was 
twice reconstituted during the period under report, i.e., in 1932 and 1935. The 
^Uabuses and regulations were also revised in Drawing for Middle and High 
School Examinations and in Mathematics for the Middle School Examination. 

In 1935, the Madras Provincial Board for Anglo-Indian and European 
ucation proposed a scheme for an All-India European High School Examina- 
lon, ^ ut this was not accepted by the Boards of other provinces. The Inter- 

rovnncialBoardfor Anglo-Indian and European Education was in favour of a 
co^on standard of e-xamination for aU Anglo-Indian and European high 
sc 00 s m India, but considered that this objective could best be attained by 
presen mg candidates at the Cambridge School Certificate Examination. 

The Madras Board has also suggested an alternative High School Examina- ■ 
tion ot a more vocational character for the benefit of those candidates who do 
no wan e more academic type of examination.- -This is still under considera- 
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(iti) Education of Musliins. 

22. Apart from, those educational mstitutions which cater for all the 
communities in. India, there are two different types of educational institutions 
that are maintained specially for the Muslims. One of these types includes the 
Islamia Colleges which prepare for the ordinary examinations of a university, 
the Tslamifi. secondary schools which prepare boys for the matriculation or 
high school examination, and the Islamia primary schools which are generally 
maintained b}'’ district authorities. 

The other type comprises madrassahs, maktabs, mulla schools and Quran 
schools. These institutions determine their own curriculum, vrhich is essentially 
of a religious character. The madrassahs are found mostly in Bengal, 
malrtabs mostly' in Bengal and the United Provinces, and mullah schools 
chiefly in Sind. There are a large nmnber of pupils attending these institu- 
tions. In Bengal, the number of boy's in maktabs increased from 614,717 in 
1932 to 677,561 in 1937 and that of girls from 244,816 to 309,071. In the Unit- 
ed Provinces, the enrolment in the recognised makta.bs rose from 53,070 to 
60,213 during the same period. In Sind, however, the number of pupils 
attending mulla schools decreased, from 31,950 in 1932 to 29,070 in 1937. 
There was also a large number of maktabs in Bihar. The Government of 
Bihar have decided to call them primary Urdu schools and are aiming at a 
uniform standard. In other provinces also, efforts have been made^ to 
improve the conditions of these institutions. Although as religious institu- 
tions they are still popular with a certain section of the Muslim community, their 
limitations from the point of view of secular education are being increasingly 
recognised and Muslim hoys and girls are now entering general institutions 
in larger numbers than before. 

23. The followmg table shows the number of Muslim pupils m all types of 
institutions and their percentages to population. 

TABLE CXXII. 


School enrolment of Muslims. 


■ 


Percentage of — 

• 

Year. 

Number of 
Muslim 
pupils in 
all 

institutions. 

Muslim 
population 
to total 
population. 

Muslim 
pupils to 
Muslim 
population. 

Muslim 
pupUa to 
total 
pupils. 

1928-27 

2,821,109 

24-1 

4-7 

25-3 

1931-32 


24-7 

5-2 

26-7 

1936-37 

3,688,839 

24-7 

5-6 

26-1 

Increase between 1927 and 1932 

- 687,649 

0-6 

0-5 

1-4 

Increase between ^g32 and 1937., . .. 

, 280,081 


. 0-3 

,-1' .. -T 

— 0' 6* 
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The progress made during recent years in. the enrclment of iruslim pupils 
has been very rapid. In 1921-22, tliere were only 1,966,T12 iluslims under 
instruction. During the last fifteen yciirs, their enrclment has gone up by over 
17 laVb.q to 3,688,839. There has been a corresponding incre;ise in the percent- 
age of Muslim pupils to Muslim population, which rose from 3*3 in 1921-22 
to 4-7 in 1926-27 and 5- 2 in 1931-32. To-day the percentage 6f Muslim pupils 
to Muslim population is 5-5. MTiilethe Muslim popuhition is 24*7 per cent, of 
the total population, the iluslim pupils form 26-1 per cent, of the total number 
of pupils of all communities. 

The table below gives similar figures for the provinces. 


TABLE CXXIII. 

Mmlvn pupils and papulation with comparative percentages. 


Promcc. 

Percentage 

Muslim 
popcla* 
tion to 
tctal 
papula* 
Uon. 

1932. 

1937. 

Muslim 
pupils 
(all ms* 
titalions) 

Percentage 

of 

Muslim 
pupils to 
Muslim 
popuU* 
tico. 

Percentage 

of 

Meshm 
pupils to 
total 
pupils. 

Muahm 
papds 
(sU insti* 
toUons). 

FerornUge 

of 

Moslim 
pnpils to 
Muslim 
poptila* 
tioo. 

Percentage 

of 

Muslim 
popili to 
total 
pupils. 


7-5 

313,506 

9-7 

10-9 

356,207 

10-8 

. 11-2 

Bcmbaj 

8-8 

253,003 

5>S 

19'4 

183,036 

u-a 

13-7 

Ben^ 

«.o 

1,437,378 

52 

51-7 

1,056,303 

6*0 

mm 

Cait4)d Fmrioctfl 

U'8 

282.782 

39 

18-6 

3015131 



Punjab . . 

53*5 

675.061 

3'1 


63«.087 

mm 


Burma 

A-O 

32,431 

5*5 

■i 

33,916 

6-8 

■M 

Bihar 

12-3 

143.141 

3-5 

13-5 

100,425 


14-9 

Ctntral ProTince* and 
Berar. 

4-4 

49^43 

7-2 

10-7 

53,312 

7'8 

10-7 

AiSAm 

32-0 

103,802 

3-9 


120,090 

4‘6 

27-4 

?<orlh»\Yest P^o*l^c^ 
Province. 

81-8 

W,I58 

2*9 


705114 

3-2 

71-0 

Sind 

72*8 

{») 

(a) 

M 

89,812 

3*2 

46-7 

Orissa 

1-6 

(o) 

(o) 

(•>) 

9,720 

' 7-5 

2*9 

Ooorg 

8-4 

3C6 

2-7 


610 

4*4 

5>» 

Delhi 

32-a 

13,328 

6-4 


16.067 

7‘7 

31-0 

Ajmer-lleiwara 

17-3 

5.024 

6'2 

20-9 

5,C33 

5*8 

19-9 

Balnchistaa , . 

87-4 

6,225 

1-5 

60-9 

5,074 

1-2 

63>S 

Bangalore 

21-3 

2,457 

8-6 

14-6 

2,777 

9-7 

14-8 

Other AdminisUred Area# 

British India 

4-0 

4,237 

16-6 

18-9 

3,476 

(6) 

15-3 

24*7 

3,408,753 

5-2 

26*7 

3,683,839 

3*5 

23-1 


' ^ Smd formed part of Bombay and Orimk nf ^ ~~ 

c«.4o popolatioa of ecrtam .ulnunat«rf not .rmobl.. P« 
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24. The following table gives the percentages for Muslim girls reading in 
all types of institutions. 

TABLE CXXrV. 


Percentage of Muslim Girl pupils in all institutions. 


Province. 

Percentage 

of 

Muslim 
female 
popida- 
tion to 
total 
female 
popula- 
tion. 

Percentage of Muslim 
girl pupils to Mus- 
lim female popula- 
tion. 

Percentage of Muslim 
girl pupils to 
total number of girl 
pupils. 

1932. 

1937. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madraa 

7-5 

6-1 

6-3 

11-6 

11-4 

Bombay 

8-4 

2-9 

6-9 

19-8 

12-4 

Bengal . . . . • 

- 55-2 

2-3 

3-0 

55-4 

S5-2 

United Provincea . . 

14-9 

0-8 

1-0 

15-7 

16-6 

Panjab 

56-9 

1-6 

1-7 

47-2 

43-9 

Burma 

3-1 

4-2 

4-7 

4-3 

4-5 

Bihar 

12-9 

I-l 

12-2 

19-7 

21-5 

Central Provinces and Berar 

4-2 

2-8 

3-6 

13-6 

13-6 

Assam 

33-0 

1-S 

1-6 

22-0 

22-6 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

92-9 

0-6 


38-6 

40-4 

Sind 

72-7 

(o) 

mm 

(a) 

36-5 

Orissa 

1-6 

(a) 

3-8 

(a) 

V 4-3 

Coorg 

6-6 

0-9 

3-0 

1-4 

3-8 

Delhi 

32-2 

2-6 

3-8 

23-3 

25-6 

Ajmer-Morwara 

16-8 

1-6 

1-9 

16-6 

1-6 

Baluchistan 

91-4 

0-4 

0-3 

31-4 

42-6 

Bangalore 

20-4 

6-1 


12-4 

11-3 

Other Administered Areas . 

21-6 

5-G 


9-4 

8-7 

British India . . 

24-1 

2-0 


26-0 

25-6 


(a) In 1932 Sind formed part of Bombay and Oriaaa of Bibar. 
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25. Tlif.Mj Muiliiu boy., and giiU .if'* in thv various tyju r of 

iiutitutioiid as .iliowii in thw tabb-.s ludow. 
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1,U7,937 
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.■-a‘37 

37.131 


3vV-tl 

l^xajab , . 

O.liJ 

a-o! 

M.Ui 


3,319 

uj.XH ; 

i7i,:U 

itfuCs 

Ba.-=a ., 

Ul 

u 


i7.:.-.i 

370 

V.*-0 ^ 

27.1 V 9 

23,5U 

Bihw 

U3 

133 



«.-*;( ! 

1 

l-UiC , 

1,1 

133,373 

{4) 

j:4a^> 

C«vtml Bforic-.-jiur. j 
Bewr. 

317 

( 

*a1 

4,w« * 


t 

If-*- ; 

5.>37->* 

11.791 


m ‘ 

? 

M 

I'.Oto 

813339 

; 

11,793 

t.*..Jul 

1053.57 

KoTtUW4»t Frsa’.icf 
VrQvia:o 

57'J . 


. 

**A» 

1:1 * 

3.813 ; 



?md 

107 1 

31 

11.113 


fST-l - 

S.Sli 

(«) 


Oritskv 

■C') ‘ 

' 

• 

730-; 

5,^U ' 

aAf ^ 

333. 

Ui 

7,157 

Coorg 

■ i 


n ; 

iOl 

7 1 

.. 

^Zi 

tot 

Driht 

333 ! 

10 

: 


314 ' 


U.'.OT 


Ajn:cr*Mrf Jara 

33 j 


«l 

3.191 

.Vi ; 

7|-.l 

Oil 

1.773 

Bciluchl^toa 

.. f 


' ili ' 

3,873 

. • 1 

•3)7 

5,1''^ 

19515 

BaagaJen? 

31 i 


x:'3 ' 

1 “Ji 

C«7 1 

■353 

l.otl 

1.958 

OU;ex Adraiabtert-d 
Arra*. 

■> ’ 

V 


A.7I ' 

3.011 

4t> 1 

230 

3.i9>0 

: ■ 2 , 1 ^ 

BntiMi ■• 

11.331 i 

2,tCrJ 

‘ :r«,23J ' 

-*31.78.173 

lO.l.iM i 

113,751 j 

lT03i78 

1703331 


..... 

I 1933 .. 

10,833 1 

3,310 

■ 300.930 

3,3W,'Ci 

2,701,015 


{ 5 ) UTiile ia 1931>^2, Sind fcrased run of U^joLav , 

frorkcw to 1930.37. Tba figure, for 1933 mO 1937 K««uwaa into «p»nto 

wcrticr® net »trictl/ fu- tLcio four jiwmoc*. 
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TABLE CXXVI. 


Muslim girls receiving instructions. 





Reading in — 

(1937). 



Total No. of Moslim 
girls under instruc- 
tion. 

Province. 

Arts 

Colleges 

or 

Jniversitj 

Depart- 

ments. 

Profea- 

aioonl 

Gollegea 

or 

Jniveraity 

Depart- 

ments. 

1 

Secondary 
stage 
(Class VX 
to end 
oC high 
soboot 
course). 

PrimoTj" 

stage 

(Classes 

I-V). 

Sopcial 

schools. 

Unrecog- 

nised 

institut- 

ions. 

1932. 

1937. 

Madras . . 

12 

5 

1,025 

100,096 

185 

3,331 

85,598 

104,654 

(o) 

50,463 

Bombay . . 

21 

7 

1,379 

43,743 

113 

5,190 

(o) 

57,869 

Bengal . . 

45 

2 

984 

395,566 

2,504 

5,576 

310,021 

404,677 

United Provinces . . 

G9 

2 

1,122 

30,816 

250 

2,499 

26,241 

34,768 

Punjab . . 

165 

34 

3,082 

51,881 

944 

51,953 

100,742 

108,059 

Borma « . 

G 

2 

230 

8,661 

25 

1,521 

9,332 

10,435 

BUiar 



150 

23,085 

51 

2,300 

(a) 

24,868 

(a) 

25,686 

Central Provinces anc 

2 


• 93 

10,376 

100 

947 

9,019 

11,618 

Berar. 

Assam 

13 


368 

15,658 

135 

4,329 

13,701 

20,603 

North West Frontier 



307 

6,210 

27 

303 

5,338 

6,846 

Province 









Sind 

1 

•• 

584 

14,672 

16 

1,781 

(«) 

16,953 

Orissa 



11 

2,492 

12 

76 

(«) 

2,591 

Coorg 


•• 

1 

146 



42 

146 

Delhi 

-9 

22 

274 

2,574 

33 

363 

2,231 

3,265 

A j mer-Morwoni 


.. 

7 

' 734 


124 

723 

865 

Baluchistan 

•• 


-• 

264 


285 

660 

549 

Bangalore 



32 

773 


11 

809 

819 

Other Administered 


. 

26 

530 

1 

60 

631 

607 

Areas. 







British ri937 .. 

346 

74 

9,075 

708,186 

4,395 

80,628 

803,284 

1.1932 .. 

105 

- 22 

5,185 

558,792 

2,255 

81,354 

647,713 


' ' (o) Vidt remarkfl at tho bottom of tbe previous table. 

26. During the quinquennium, the total enrolment of Muslim boys increas- 
ed by about IJ lakhs. With the exception of “ special schools ”, which record 
a. fall of 9,861 pupils, this increase is shared by all stages of education. In 
arts colleges or university departments the enrolment of Muslim boys increased 
by 3,446 from 10,835 in 1932 to 14,281 in 1937, in the professional colleges 
from 2,340 to 2,402, in the secondary stage by 38,242 from 206,990 to 245,232 
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and in the primary stage by 92.334 from 2,245,838 to 2,338,172 Propor- 
tinnallv there has been a more rapid mcrease m the number of Muslun g«l 
Dunils.^ In arts colleges their enrolment has risen from 105 m 1932 to 346 in 
1937 in the professional colleges from 22 to 74, in the secondary stage from 
5 185 to 9,675 and in the primary stage from 558,792 to 708,166. This pro- 
gress is encouraging and is shared by almost all the provinces. 

In Madras, there was a satisfactory increase in the number of Muslim 
boys and girls under instruction in public institutions, the increase being 9 
per cent, in the case of boys and 26 per cent, in the ease of girls. 

The period under review also witnessed steady, if slow, progress in the 
spread of W education of the Mappillas, who arc a most conservative Muslim 
community in hladras. The Madras report observes that “ the increase in 
the number of (Mappilla) boys and girls under instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools, the improvement in the attendance of pupils in elementary 
schools as well as in the strength of higher elementary schools for Mappillas, 
the marked increase in the number of trained Mappilla teachers, considerably 
rising in proportion to non-Mappilla teachers employed in Mappilla schools, 
and the growing number of the trained Mulla teachers competent to impart 
instructions in secular and reUgious subjects are encouraging features which 
make for definite progress. Even so, however, the advance is not as rapid 
as could be desired.”^ 


One of the chief obstacles in the spread of the Mappilla education is stated 
to be “ the dreary and tiresome course of religious instruction extending to 
long periods in the morning under the old fashioned iluUa and making the 
children intellectually unfit for further study during the rest of the day 
It is suggested that more rapid progress among this community can be secured 
if, among other things, a definite syllabus of religious instruction is introduced 
and provision of additional facilities for training of teachers is made. 

Bombay also reports “ that the educational progress of Muslims has 
been as satisfactory as could have been e.xpected under the rather unfavour- 
able financial circumstances of the quinquennium.” ^ There has been an 
increase of 11 '3 per cent, in the number of Muslun pupils in the province. 
While comparing the percentage of pupils from the various communities to 
the population of each, the Bombay Eeport observes that the Muslims “ are 
decidedly in advance of the intermediate and backward Hindus and their 
percentage is much higher than the percentage of all communities or of Hindus 
as a whole though they are still behind the advanced Hindus. 


In Bengal, the position is reported to be fairly satisfactory. The total 
number of Muslim pupils is nearly twice what it was in 1922. The number 
of Musbm pupils in schools is now roughly proportionate to the total Muslim 
pbpulation. But wastage in the primary stage is considerably greater 
among Muslim pupils than in the case of other communities. Signs of improve- 


^iladras, page 137. 

* Madias, page 138. 

’ Bombay, page 208. 
‘Bombay, page 196. 
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ment are, however,^ noticeable and it ia reported that" * wastage ’ was consi- 
derably less during the quinquennium under report. The progress made by 
the Muslims .in secondary and higher education has been more satisfactory. 
In 1937, Muslim boys formed 22-8 per cent, of the total number of pupils in 
high school stage as against 18-7 in 1932. In arts colleges (including univer- 
sity classes), the corresponding percentages were 15 -4 and 13’ 3. Muslim 
girls made still greater relative progress. There are now 341 Muslim girls 
in the high school stage as against 92 in 1932 and in arts colleges 45 as against 
8. Muslim girls, especially from better-oil families, are now coming forward 
in increasing numbers to high schools and arts colleges, but the rural Muslim 
population is still less alive than the Hindus to the importance of providing 
secular education for girls. The Bengal Report states that “ one reason of 
this may be that they rightly consider that the education as at present provid- 
ed for the rural girls is urrsatisfactory 

There has been a marked improvement 'in the United Provinces also. 
The provincial report states that Muslim parents now realize the need of 
educating their children more than they did in the past. Additional funds 
are needed in almost all the districts of the province to meet the increasing 
demand for new Muslim schools. 

In the Punjab, the arts colleges (excluding high classes of intermediate 
colleges) and professional colleges show an increase of 560 and 113 respective- 
ly in the number of Muslims, But it is depressing to note that there was 
a fall of 7,677 boys at the secondary stage and of 51,902 at the primary stage. 
As a result the total enrolment of Muslim boys in that province has gone 
down by 10 per cent., during the' quinquennium. This is mainly due to 
economic depression which has also caused a fall of 5*6 per cent, in the enrol- 
ment of Sikh boys and of 2*4 per cent, in that of Hindu boys. There has, 
however, been satisfactory progress in girls’ education among all the com- 
munities. Among the Hindus, there is an increase of 14,950 girls, among the 
Muslims of 10,686 -girls and. among, the Sikhs of 8,321 girls. This increase 
is spread -over institutions of all kinds. 

In Delhi, the percentage of Muslim pupils to the Muslim population, which 
is now 7*7, is gradually reaching the level of the percentage of the pupils of 
other communities to their total population, which is 8-3. The Delhi Report 
observes that the Muslim community is becoming more and more alive to the 
need for and the advantages to be derived from secular education. 

27. On the whole, the prospect for the education of Muslims is bright. 
■It will be seen from the statistics given in previous pages that throughout 
India the mimber of Muslim pupils in schools of all kinds is on the increase. 
The Muslim community, however, or a certain section of it, still regards the 
absence of any provision for religious instruction in the ordinary schools as 
a deterrent factor. Rurthei-, in the . opinion of the Bengal Report, “ the 
politically conscious section of the Muslims feels — not without some justifi- 
cation — that’ there is a danger of Muslim boys losing their individual outlook 


M5ECGI 


^ Bengal, page 107. 
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if they attend general schools which are manned very largely (m some places 
almost exclusively) by non-Muslims and where the education given is more 
or less non-Islamic in character 

The Hartog Committee suggested in this connection that efforts should 
bo made to provide opportunities for reh'gious instruction, to employ a larger 
number of Muslim teachers and to reserve a certain number of places for Muslim 
pupils. Though there are many cUlEculties inherent in these suggestions, 
some attempt has been made to provide special facilities for the encourage- 
ment of education among Muslims by reserving a certain percentage of places 
for them in Government institutions, by appointing special inspectors and 
by awarding free studentships. 

(iv) Education of the Depressed Classes. 

The table below gives the number of pupils belonging to the depressed 
classes. It does not include figures for Burma, the North-West frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Assam. In the first three provinces, there are 
practically no depressed classes as such, while in Assam owing to the very 
large aboriginal population, it is not possible to classify depressed class pupils 
separately. In Bengal, the depressed class pupils have not been classified' 
.separately but have been grouped vdth those of the backward classes. As 
the classification of “ backward classes ” in that province was changed more 
than once during the last ten years, the figures for 1932 and 1937 are of doubtful 
value for comparative purposes. 


TABLE CXXVn. 

Enrolment of Depressed Class Pupils, 


Province. 

1931.3Z 

1036-37. ; 

■ 

Madraa 

Bombay .. .. .. " 

Bengal . . . . . . ” 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Bihar . . . . . , ” 

Central Provinces and Berar . . ” 

Sind .. .. ” 

Orissa .. ” 

Cooig 

Delhi .. ;; 

Ajmer-Merwara .. .. ” 

Bangalore . . . . . . ” 

Other Administered Areas . . | * 



292,211 
66,687 
440,054 
113,228 
33,268 
(a) 28,235 
47,601 

(i) 

(6) 

215 

2,950 

2,162 

3,662 

865 

328,445 ' 
80,48& 
436,796 
161,407 
28,870 . 
43,683 
54,479 ' 
3,043 ■ 
48,835 
340 
2,375 
2,379 
3,625 
918 

(a) These are figures for 1932-33. Figures for 1031-32 are not available. 


(6) Figures not available. 


N.B. The figures relating to Bengal for the years 1931-32 and 1930-37 do not bear 

M Mahisyea and certain other classes wor«r 

excluded from tiie clasaincation of the backward classes. 

* Bengal, page 108. 
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29. Large increases in the number of the depressed class pupils in several 
provinces are encouraging. The prejudices against their admission to . the 
ordinary schools are rapidly dying out and attempts are being made to secure 
that they are admitted on equal terms with the children of other castes. 

Madras has continued its policy “ to get the depressed class pupils ad- 
mitted into the elementary schools already e-visting in. the locality and to open 
separate schools for them only in places where owing to caste prejudice the 
existing schools are not easily accessible to them or in places where there are 

no schools whatsoever Scholarships, fee remissions, boarding pants, 

stipends, allowances for books, etc., continued to be granted to enable 
deserving students of the depressed clas-ses to prosecute their studies in 
schools and colleges and to pursue industrial and technical courses of 
study 

Bombay reports that " not only has there been a general av>’akening 
among these classes themselves, but the prejudice against them is dying out. 
Scheduled class pupils are now admitted freely into all but a very few schools 
and sit in the class alongside other children. ^Vnd it is only when the school 
is held in a temple that there is any difficulty about admitting scheduled class 
pupils. Necesijary steps are now being taken to move these schools to other 
buildings, and, if no other building is available, to other \dllagc'3 

In Bengal, “ considerable propess has been made by the backward classes 
in education during the last five years inspite of the financial distress in the 

country which necessarily hit these desperately poor people very hard The 

extension of the franchise and the reservation of a number of seats for the 
backward classes in the Provincial Legislature created great enthusiasm 
amongst them for higher education and if larger educational facilities are 
made available for them, they will undoubtedly make peater progress and 
take their rightful place in the public life of the province.”^ 

In the United Provinces, the number of depressed class pupils showed a 
steady improvement from year to year, and this was more apparent in the 
ordinary vernacular schools than in the special schools for the depressed 
classes. The increa.se of 53 per cent, in the enrolment of depressed class 
pupils attending ordinary schools is significant of the waning of caste pre- 
judices. 

In the Punjab, the “sepegato ” schools for the depressed classes have 
been practically aboh'shed. “ The obstacles of social bigotry and reh'gious 
prejudice are almost extinct, Untouchability in so far as the schools are 
concerned, is a matter of the past now. Preferential treatment is given to 
depressed class children in the matter of training as teachers, and their subse- 
quent employment.”.* But it is disappointing that despite pecuniary and 
other facilities there has been a fall of 4,888 in the number of the depressed 
class pupils. This is attributed to the poverty of the parents to whom the 


‘ Madras, pages 140 and 141. 

* Bombay, page 216. 

* Bengal, pagea 124 and 126. 

* Punjab, page 26. 
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economic value of their children as helpers in their work is great, to the refusal 
of the parents in quite a large number of areas to get their children record- 
ed as members of the depressed classes in the school registers, and to the 
adoption of a better-souiifling caste-name in some cases. There was, how- 
ever, a gratifying increase in the number of students reading in arts colle'’'e 3 
from 14 in 1932 to 31 in 1937. ° 


education of the depressed classes made a steady advance 
for the first four years of the quinquennium, but there has been a slight setback 
m the last year, for which economic depression may be mainly responsible 
although one inspector attributes it to the non-e.vistence, and in some cases to 

aUowances for teaching pupils of these 
movement, however, there was a growing 
''' quinquennium. The 

Xols nLv I t ^ ^ special 

mendatiSel'fr.f^'TR ^ Education Committee of Bihar made some recom- 
mendations regarding the education of the depressed classes, e.g.,- 

^ ^ *^^Durfik*T^r bodies should, if depressed class 

pupils are excluded, be removed to other sites. 

k?soiSt-it?nir^“' facilities for their 

house and^e ““^t be admitted to the school 

fious. and be given a seat m front of the teacher and the black- 


drpreSdXtef'”*''' ‘education of 

where a considers special schools in areas 

but the provision is'to^^*^ f classes is concentrated, 

these children are freelv ^ *®mpomry measure to last until 

^ miaren are freely admitted to ordinary schools. 

feasible, without ^ Government, as far a* 

education of th!^ Ha^h^a^M '^forme^r ^^u advance in aU stages of 

^“Pcctors of schools' indicate^tlS r? classes. The reports 

childrenis rapidly disappearing Th ? Prejudice against depressed class 
that “ there is no longer any need fell- f °P Schools, Berar, reports 

pupils as the Harijan bovs -ZVrT ,f schools for depressed class 

as in most other public places ^be their place in schools, 

ties without any objection from other communi- 

In Orissa, there were 50*5 

out of which 10 were for girls TK “minly mtended for depressed classes 
nues in some areas, though thf. r,,- for these special schools still conti- 

closs pupils to ordinary schools is weak admission of depressed 


* Bihar, page 133. 

* Central Brorincea, p«go lOJ. 
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In Dellii, tlie number of depressed class cbildien declined from 2,905 in 
1932 to 2,376 in 1937. " The decrease is explained by the growing unwilling- 
ness on the part of parents as well as school teachers to return children a# 
belonging to castes coming under the unhappy designation of the depressed 
classes. Economic depression is also responsible to some extent for the 

decrease Another difficulty is the provision of teachers belonging to the 

depressed classes. The reduction in number may also be attributed to some 
extent to want of sympathy on the part of teachers with the backward 
classes 

In Coorg, the four day schools run specially for the depressed classes were 
closed during the quinquennium as places were found for pupils and staff 
alike in the caste schools. But the one night school that existed during the 
previous quinquennium continued. 

30. On the whole, appreciable progress has been made in the education 
of the depressed classes, but much leeway ha.s still to be made up. 

(u) Education of Aboriginal and Hill Tribes. 

31. Special provision is made for the education of the aboriginal and hill 
tribes of India. 

In Madras, there are 72 schools specially intended for the Kotaa, 
'Kurumbas, Irulas, Badagas and Lingayats with a total enrolment of 4,176 
pupils as compared with 75 schools with 3,800 pupils in 1931-32. The 
Badagas are far more educationally advanced than the other hill tribes as 
their homes are less scattered. There are also 22 Government schools for 
Chenchus— an aboriginal tribe in the Kurnool district — with a strength of 
681 pupils. For the Jatapas, Godabas, Savaras, Khondas and Khonda- 
doras in the Vizagapatam district, there are 29 recognised schools with 846 
boys and 101 girls reading in them. 

Thera are 98 schools for the aboriginees in the Agency Tracts with a 
strength of 2,522 pupils. These tribes include the Koyaa, Konda Reddis, 
Savaras, Jatapas, Kiondadoras, etc. 

Special schools are also maintained for the children of aboriginal tribes 
living in other parts of the Madras Presidency. There are altogether 15,603 
pupils belonging to the aboriginal and hill tribes reading in all classes of 
institutions compared with 21,546 in 1931-32. The fall in the number is 
mainly duo to the transfer of the Ganjam Agency to the new province of 
Orissa. 

In Bombay, the aboriginal and hiU tribes mostly consist of Mahadeo 
Kolia, Thakars, Katkaris and Bhils. The number of pupils of these tribe* 
increased from 24,006 to 29,105 during the quinquennium. Of these, one wa« 
in college, 86 in secondary schools, 28,668 in primary schools, 10 in training 
institutions, and 340 in other special schools. The number of teachers belong- 
ing to these tribes employed in primary schools increased from 315 to 333 
during the quinquennium. The desirability of increasing their number has 
been impressed on all the school boards and this is having the desired effect. 

‘ "Delhi, pngo 128. 
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Of the aboriginal tribes in Bengal, the Santbals are the most educable. 
Excellent work continues to be done for tbeir education by tbe American 
Baptist Mission in Micbiapore and by the Methodist Mission at the 
industrial schools for girls at Bankura and at the Guru-training School at 
Saronga.^ The Australian Baptists run an excellent School at Biriswi in 
Mymensingh specially for the Garos, another aboriginal tribe in that district. 

During the quinquennium the whole policy of education in the Chittagong 
Hill Trarts was revised and from the beginning of the next quinquennium 
special efforts will be made to give the hill tribes an education more suited 
to their particular needs. 


, ... Punjab, the number of schools for the education of the Baluch 

mil tribes has remained stationary as compared with the figures of 1931-.‘}2. 
n to primary schools have, however, bean raised to the lower middle 
schools has gone down by 6 from 158 in 1932 
I enrolment is ascribed to tribal feuds, which 

or >nt *'^d\ er:>e effect on iidmissioas. The schools have, however, 

larlv^icj interest in education among the Baluch tribes particu- 

levy and BoX Mih'tmrforl^^ “ recruitment to the Baluch 

from 75^79^in aboriginal tribes has increased 

the aiio^'f non ^ a^eas where 

for thom°the ma^oritv”'^ used has been felt for any special schools 

induclp, .mpecting staff 

'“tol number »f pupil. 

Lack of p“'ri Is a ; bSr^^ •t'? “ 36,4.lo to. 2?, 597. 

‘It is partieularlv unfnrf-im <• prevailing financial depression, 

under ii JtrSkm af nnT° few pupils 

.than the Harijans fdanrsa^i-ufl i ® aboriginals really need more attention 
siou of the WhS^’A of widespread e.xten- 


miimber of pupiig secondarv seb ^ f “ lulmbited by hill tribes. The 
dn 19.31-32 to (i 807 josc schools m the.se districts increased from 4,9-11 

Th^ poliev of , 1 , n’ f™i^ 26,037 to 34,097. 

■contmued in operatL Garo and Maga Hills 


opened, and arraurrements Government schools are being 

boo.ks in .Vasamese dmracter made for the production of Mikir te.4 

institutions is 18.67.5, -M wh'om^l'^m 1 reading in educational 

stage, 256 in the se^o^da;” sta'e in the collegiate 

.r o nd 18,140 in the primary stage. It is 

‘Central Provinces, page 103. 
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reported that " educational work amongst aboriginals is very difficult chiefly 
because the literary language taught is not and cannot be the language 
usually spoken — ^the mother tongue. The work is in the hands of poorly 
educated teachers and their constant supervision by men of higher qualifica- 
tion is difficult on account of the extent of the areas and the scattered nature 
of the population.”^ 

{vi) Education of Criminal Tribes. 

i 32. This section deals with the education of criminal tribes for whom 
special settlements have been set up hi some provinces. 

In Madras, there are settlements for criminal tribes at five places. In 
these settlemejits education is compulsory for all children of school age. In 
1936-37, l,i03 pupils — 530 boys and 573 girls were under instruction. The 
Kallar reclamation work in the Tanjore district was wound up, but arrange- 
ments were made through local boards and the Karanthai Tamil Sangham 
for carrying on the education of pupils in the Kallar schools in that district. 
Tn the Madura district, the number of Kallar schools Xvas 25S in 1936-37 with 
^n enrolment of 12,424: pupils. Boarding houses are maintained for Kallar 
pupils and 924 special scholarships and stipends were awarded to them during 
the quinquennium. 73 fee remissions' and 353 boarding grants were also 
sanctioned for the Koravas, a criminal tribe in the Salem district. 

In Bombay, there are several settlements and free colonies for criminal 
tribes, and day and night schools are maintained by Government for the 
Education of these tribes. These schools are in charge of a special officer 
called the Backward Class Officer. He reports that “ education ’ in these 
settlements is compulsory. Out of the total population of 8,231 in settle- 
ftients" proper, the number of children attending day and night schools are 
1,924 and 228 respectively and out of the total population of 7,212 -in free 
colonies, the corresponding numbers are 1,336 and 210; Thus the number of 
eliiidren. attending schools per thousand of the population is 261-3 for settle- 
ments and 214-.4.for. free colonies. ,In addition 34-4 children from the settlej- 
iiients 'find .free colonies attend . outside primary schools and 15 children attend 
English schools 

In Bengal, the Salvation Army maintained 'a residential school with 
separate hostels for boys and girls of the Karwal Nats, a criminal tribe, at 
Nilphamari in the district of Eangpur. The enrolment in 1936-37 was 
42 boys and 31 girls as against 35 boys and 32 girls in 1931-32. The total 
cost to provincial revenues for maintaining the school amounted to Rs. 10,000 
during the quinquennium. 

In the United Provinces, there are seven settlements for criminal tribes 
A vernacular primary school is maintained in each settlement, attended, both 
by boys and girls of these tribes. The progress made is reported to be satis- 
factory and the girls are found particularly promising. Some of the students 
have passed out of the settlement schools and are now recei'ving education in 


^Orissa, page 38. 
•Bombay, page 219. 
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high schools. It ia reported that the younger generation of these tribes are 
now growing up with ideas which have to a very large extent ousted the old 
criminal tendencies. 

In the Punjab, the total number of schools of all grades for criminal 
tribes has decreased from 59 in 1932 to 57 in 1937, but enrolment has gone 
up from 2,391 to 2,444. The number of pupils attending ordinary vihage 
schools has fallen by 9 per cent, from 6,304 to 5,857 . This decline is attribut- 
ed to economic depression in rural areas, to grants of exemption to members 
of wandering criminal tribes on a large scale and to the traditional aversion 
of several tribes towards education. The number of boys and girls of the 
criminal tribes completing the primary course has,, however, advanced by 
100 per cent, from 739 in 1931-32 to 1,493 in 1936-37, while that of pupils 
who passed the middle and matriculation and school leaving certificate 
examination during the period has gone up by 57 from 47 to 104 (about 120 
per cent.). Two students have passed the B.A. examination and one is 
studying in the LL.B. Class ; four boys and one girl are studying in the arts 
colleges, six boys and two girls are receiving traioing in the junior vernacular 
and senior vernacular classes, and one boy in the Senior Anglo-Vernacular 
Class of the Central Training College, Lahore. 

In Bihar, there are 7 schools specially intended for the children of criminal 
tribes. It is disappomting to note that the total number of pupils declined 
from 393 in 1931-32 to 255 in 1936-37. 

The number of children of criminal tribes under instruction in Orissa 
was 1,776 out of which 152 were girls. 16 were in secondary stage, 1,517 
in the primary stage and 244 in unrecognised schools. Only one school in th* 
district of Cuttack is specially reserved for them and its enrolment is 13 boy* 
and 5 girls. 

A colony was established at Qarol Bagh, Delhi, in 1935, one of the object* 
of wWch was to reclaim the children of these unfortunate people from their 
hereditory occupation. 46 pupils of these settlers are receiving the usual 
iMtruction in the municipal board school started in the colony. In Sind 
also, a prMary school has been opened by Government at Sukkur for the 
omldren of criminal tribes. 



CHAPTER X. 

MiaCEIiANEOUS. 

(t) Education in the Army. 

During the period under review the aims and general organization of 
education in the army have remained the same. Education is an integral 
part of the normal training of the soldier and is directed to ensuring that the 
loldier’s mental ability keeps pace with the demands made on his intelli- 
gence and adaptability by the steadily increasing complexity of modern mili- 
tary training. 

2. In British Units in India, the steady advance made during the past 
five years in the standard of education is illustrated by the table below. 

TABLE GXXVIir. 


Percentage of British troops in India holding educational certificates. 


Year. 

Special. 

1st Class. 

i 2nd Class 

1 

j 3rd Class. 

1932 .. 


1 

1 

0*20 

8*67 

I 

1 

56-22 

30*08 

1933 .. 

. . 

0*27 

' 8-44 

1 

60*44 

29*17 

1934 .. 

• . 

0*29 

8*93 

63*55 

25*92 

1935 .. 

1 

0*41 

10*42 

62*62 

25*03 

1936 .. 

•• 

0*44 

10*21 

65*46 

22*47 


' N.B . — ^Tho perceatago of uncortificatcd personnel was 2*7 in 1932 and 1 "I in 1036. 


Increasing numbers of British soldiers are now availing themselves of th©; 
facilities offered by London University, the Royal Society of Arts and the City 
and Guilds of London Institute for taking their external examinations in India,. 

3. On an average, 1,300 British soldiers receive vocational training in- 
India every year. The quality of this has been improved and the cost to the • 
soldier reduced. Training under qualified instructors is now available in many 
technical as well as non-teohnical trades, and the level of efficiency attained 
by the trainees is rising. 

In addition 500 men are permitted to attend vocational training centres- 
in the United Kingdom annually. These men remain on the Indian Establish- 
ment until they have completed their course, when they are discharged oi* 
transferred to the reserve in the United Bangdom. The majority of these men 
and a number of other British soldiers from India are placed in suitable employ- - 
ment each year through the aid of the vocational training centres, employ- 
ment exchanges, regimental and other ex-service employment associations. 
The War Office have issued a revised Guide to Civil Employment for' 
Regular Soldiers, 1936 ”, which gives full particulars regarding the civiL 
employments available. 
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vHooi>.i:.s.i OF KuuoA-no:*- i;J knoia. 


-1 I fur tlw ion of tlio 

•1. Tlio Army lias contimicJ L,mtrr 'Ha* curriculum liaa Ucn 

cliildrcn of BritiAi holiliera acrviii^ in tUi ^ ^ r,;vicw, 

moacriii7.c.l and tl.o uccommu. aimn Y j u. 'ensure continuity m 

One of tlm main prolilcma winch urn ' ‘-Ye in the paM, hc-n prmm to 
the caueution of theso chihlrcn. ^ , other school w.ii availahlc. 

nvako uHo of Army childroa'u .chooU mily “ "Ylv cine-inh from an army 
Ah a result chihlrcn weic, in cert.nu i .UA.i, oo . ji.,..r.tlv hem tv-.u«l 

to . civil .schccl c,»l Vice V't” '“y'.lr ,”™[uc.l 

to 


to u civil .Hcliuol anil cJCf; iwa. ^ \ ncrrulirii t<i allcjid civil 

to omsurc that British HoUlicrh tCv li ive hium periuiltnl u, atteiui 

fichooL'i which arc approve-! and that oac. the j ■ • • j f.ahcr’H 

Huch HchoolH. they will r-maiu ^ 1 

atav in the .stulum in -lUcMum. . ,..,roniv ho rca.i 


f.ithcr'H 
from an 

stay in the .stulioii in .pK.slion. ^imiUriy n *’ rca-lmiitcd 

uriiiy school in order to attend a civil selmo , Y,-’J jet (.’mmu'mdcr concerned, 
to the army school with the sanction -.f the l>i-stn-.t tam.nun u 

The position of th-i laiwr-mm lloval •J’‘]'Y.vncm'!ly n-iuViua th'm>»io 
marily intended for the chil-lrcn of British so - le - , ‘ > • y.u-.ivwar 

as stated in the last Uevi-nc. 'Hm st.md.ir-1 ‘Yhh^ 

Scliool, to jiiJgo from the rc.^nlu in tUcvanoiuvXainina o . 

rising. , * c 

0. An ccpially satisfactory state of alTairs ii evMcnt in the edueation of 
Indian soldiers as is shown in the talde licli>u. 


TABLE (.’X:':iX. 

VcrccnUi'jc of Imluin troops holdiu;/ tducitiuhnl roriijictUcs. 



Yiar 

S]'t A'Lt!. 
i 

iMtl.v'v*. -1* 

■1 a.-.'.. - 


J9:)2 .. 


.. 1 "-m 

i , 

'» ‘ 1 r:i 

l.'.-SO 

‘.Y.-SO 

. . 

licr, .. 
io:!5 . . 


.. ! »-.:i 

; u-si 

..1 it-:ii 

t-u ^ 

. o*:/) 

1 

l-i’.'iU 

liiuo 

r.» 

l9:m . . 



• IM.> 1 

2i).Sl 


' y.ii.- 

— 'iiio |>cr<^oiit.i 



' tif m»*n wlio i v-i .1 

Hilly l!i,i ivvfiiit'.f t 

,,t tir are 

un-,' 


jvatj TkJ utT cfiit. in lO.)*,! and I'd-IU i>ir tvut.. ii. IV'id* 

The doman-l for education in the Indian Army lias continued to gnm and 
;\vith it the numher of Indian .soldiers who have passed tlio Indian ,Vruiy Liighsli 
Certificate has inereiised proportionately. Binee UhVd, 'JitllG have gained the 
■lat Class Indian Army English Certificate and d,lt)d the '2nd Cla-ss. 

7. The general principles governing the educational training of Indian 
troops reiiiaiii tlio same as those outlined in the last Review. The need for an 
increasingly liigii standard of training for tlio unit instructor resulted, in 
in the institution of a “ Senior In-structors’ Course " at tho Army School of 
Education. Sixty unit iustructons now attend tin's course each year. In® 
object of these courses is to train linit iiistnictors up to the .standard rcquirea 
to teach all subjects for the Indian Array Special Certificate of Education. 
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8. A recent development in the case of the Indian soldiers, education is 
the introduction, as a subject for study for the higher certificates, of rural 
reconstruction and citizenship. It is considered that the soldier, having 
experienced the benefit of living in healthy siurroundiugs and being aware of 
the necessity for active measures to combat disease, should prove an excellent 
agent for spreading these ideas on his return to civil life. It is the Army’s 
intention to train the soldier for this role not only by example but also by 
precept. By the introduction of teaching in citizenship it is hoped not only 
to improve the soldier’s personal prospects but also to make of him a more 
useful servant of his country. 

9. The provision of an ample supply of trained instructors for both British 
and Indian troops contimics to bo the main purpose of the School of Education, 
Belgaum. 

In the case of British non-commissioned officers, the syllabus is based 
on the system of instruction \Yhich is in force at the Axmy School of Education 
in England. Approximately one hundred British 2 ion-commis.sioued officers 
are trained at Belgaum each year. 

In the case of the Indian instructor, research and experiment into the 
best methods of teacliing continue and though the existing system is yield 
ing good results, the nature of the problem demands that this research should 
go on. In the zone of e.xperiraent may bo classified the examination which is 
now taking place into the possibilities of teaching “ Basic English ” to Indian 
troops. An officer of the .-{rmy Educational Corps, who was deputed to attend 
.a course of “ Basic Euglish ’’ at the Orthological Institute in London last year, 
is now on his retinn e.xperimeuting with the system at Belgaum with a view 
to determining its suitability for introduction mto the Indian .tVrmy. 

’ 10. The three King George’s Eoyal Indian- Military Schools at Jhelum, 

Jullundur and Ajmer are being maintained at their full establishment. The 
staff of each of these schools has been increased by the addition of a second 
warrant officer instructor of the ilrmy Educational Corps. The results of the 
examinations for the First Class and Special Indian Army Certificates of" 
Education show that the educational standard of the pupils is rapidly 
improving. 

Selected boys from these three schools are now admitted into the 
Kitchener College, Nowgong, by direct nomination, where they undergo a. 
two years intensive course of instruction with a view to their admission as 
Indian Army cadets to the Indian Military Academy, Dehra Dun. Those 
of them who successfully complete the course there will eventually receive 
commissions as officers in the Indian Land Forces. 

11; In the Kitchener College an advanced educational course was insti-. 
tuted in 1932. The object of this course was to provide facilities for sixty 
soldiers of the Indian Army to pass the examination for the Indian Army 
Special Certificate of Education. This certificate is one of the essential 
qualifications for nomination by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to 
an Indian Army Cadetship at the Indian Military Academy. 
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12. Tho Priuco of Wiilea' Royal Indian Military Coliego, Pchra Dua 
continuea to train candidates for tho Indian Military Academy^ for ovenlual 
cominissioas in tlio Indian Land Forces; for tho Royal Air I'orco College, 
Cramvell for coimnissions in the Indian Air i'orco*, and for tho Royal Indian 
Navy. Since tlio inauguration of the Indun Miliury Academy in_ 1D3-', 33 
students from the College have gained adiiiL-aion to that ituititutioii. The 
College is now working at its full capacity of 130 cadets and there h a waiting 
list. Tho education provided at tho College followed tho general lines des- 
cribed in tho previous reviews, and tho Piploina lixannualion remained in 
force. 


(it) llefonnatorics. 

13. The number of reformatories h;w incre.'o.al from 13 to IC during tho 
quinquennium and their enrolment from 2,2‘Jl to 3,215. Tho expenditure 
has decreased from Rs. 0,09,121 to Rs. -1,98,732, and tho average coat per 
pupil from Rs. 222 •! to Rs. 155 •!. Tho following table gives the detailed 
statistics by provinces. 


T.\RLK eXXX. 
RuJonnatonj Schoals. 


Province. 

lMl-32. j 

1930-37. 

Kuabcor cf •chocli 

it j 

Kx|«fidi* 

ture. 

i 

Sal’! 
< - — , 

KuxsUf c.f 
t lilac*). 


Ktptfcdi* 

lure. 

Ik 

43^ 




lU. 

IOl 



114. 

1 B*. 

Hikdm .. .« 

4 (Alipuram la 
IJelbry, CblngW* 
put, 

dlodroi). 

233 

1 

72,010 

1 

122-4 

5 (Bcilory, Ctins’ 

^^a4herc«anpcl. 

Kdpauk). 

t 

l.CCO 

53,074 

U» 

Zcabaj 

3 (Yerardo, BjeoJ- 
U, Matungaj. 

KO 

l.U.lSi 

234-2 

1 3(i'eraira», HjesJ. 
O, M.Is;4£*). 

ess 

1,32,333 

193- 4 

BeogftI . . 

2 (Buiiiius, CtJ. , 
cutu). 1 

1 

j 

72,7C(J j 

147-9 

3 (Ab^re, Bank* 
ura^ CfclcutU). 

COS 

i 

i 

&7,778 ■ 

10l>* 

Unltad Promcea 

1 (Cbui^). 

IM 

52,041 


1 

1 (Cbunor). 

i 

74 i 

40,7"» 

e3i'i 

Yssjab .. 

1 (Delhi). 

127 

«,175 

3I2'3 

1 (Delhi). 

107 

45,077 

421-1 

Boisu .. 

1 (XhayctJnj'o). 

QQ 

22,r(W 

220-3 

1 (Thij-eUajfo). 

342 

29,593 

sa-t 

BiJar .. 

2 (Ilasanbagb). 

22S 

1,00,042 

433-8 

1 (Hoxaribagb). 

223 

81,533 

30ii*3 

Cvatrol ProTiacca 
and Borar. 



•• 


1 (Jubbulporo). 

113 

1,812 

13-4 

Total 

13 

2,20< 

5.09.424 

222-1 

16 

3,215 

4,98,732 

155-1 
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14. In Madras, tte number of reformatory and certified scbools bas in- 
creased from 4 to 5 during tbe qiiinquennium. Of these, three are imder 
Government management and the other two under private management. 
These two private schools are classified as girls’ schools. 

15. In Bombay, there are three principal Certified Industrial Schools 
which were formerly called reformatory schools, viz., the Yeravda Industrial 
School maintained by Government, the David Sassoon Industrial School, 

^ Matunga, managed by a Committee of Management appointed imder the terms 
•of a trust and maintained by Government grants and the WiUingdon Boys’ 

• Home, Bombay, under the management of the. Salvation Army, which is also 
an aided institution. A new system of release on licence has been introduced 
in the Yeravda School and the WiUingdon Home. Under this system the 
boys are discharged before the expiry of their period of detention and are 
placed imder the supervision of probation officers in their own districts. 
Efforts are made to secure emplo)rment for them. 'It is reported that the 
system has met with considerable success and the fact that the boy is liable to 
be recalled to the school for any misconduct or breach of the terms of licence 
on his part acts as a strong inducement for him to settle down to a steady life 
during the period of licence. 

Of the three reformatory schools in Bengal, the buildings and the staff of 
“those in Calcutta and Alipore are reported to be inadequate for the present 
number of inmates. But in spite of these handicaps, the schools are doing good 
work. 

The Reformatory School in the United Provinces is housed in the historic 
fort of Chunar. During the quinquennium efforts have been directed towards 
getting rid of the jail atmosphere and the amenities of the place have been 
improved. 

■ The Reformatory School in Delhi is managed by the Punjab Government. 
In Burma, a Borstal Institute is maintained at Thayetmyo. 

The Hazaribagh Reformatory School in Bihar is a joint institution for 
Bihar, Assam, Orissa and to a certain extent for Bengal. Of 225 boys on its 
rolk on the 31st March 1937, 132 came ficom Bihar, 73 from Bengal, 10 from 
Assam and 10 from Orissa. 

' In the Central Provinces, a Reformatory School is maintained by Govern- 
ment at Jubbulpore. In 1936-37, the provincial Government accorded 
sanction for the admission to this institution of youthful offenders also from 
fhe administered areas in Central India and certain Railway lands in Rajputana 
j»nd Central India on payment of the cost of maintenance. 

16. In addition to general education, instruction is given to the children 
in these schools in vocational subjects such as carpentry, smithy, weaving, 
gardening, tailoring, laundry, book-binding, agriculture, dairying, cane work, 
leather work, etc. A healthy tone is also engendered by organized sports and 
games, lantern lectures scouting and other recognised methods of character 
building. . Satisfactory progress has generally been maintained by the schools 
in both literary and vocational education during the quinquennium. 

17. The question of after-care of the boys discharged from reformatories 
18 of vital importance, and special attention is paid to. this matter. 
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In 1936-37, out of 212 boys discharged from the three Certified Industrial 
Schools in Bombay, 105 are reported to have been employed and only one vras 
recommitted. Similarly in the United. Provinces, out of 76 boys released 
during the quinquennium, whose after career was reported on, 15 were pursuing 
the trades they had been taught, 24 were engaged in other avocations and only 
6 had relapsed into crime. In Bihar, out of 422 boys discharged, 274 were 
employed and only 26 were reconvicted. In the Punjab, it is reported that 60 
per cent, of the boys discharged are leading honest lives. 

Several Associations also such as the Bengal After-care Association, the 
Shephard After-care Home, etc., are doing valuable work by looking after the 
welfare of the boys discharged from reformatories and by trying to find employ- 
ment for them. 

{in) Education of defectives. 

18. According to the census of 1931, there were at least 108,434 blind and 
deaf-mute children in India between the ages of five and fifteen. The pro- 
vision for their education is stiU hopelessly inadequate. There are only 18 
schools for the blind and 24 schools for deaf-mutes with an enrolment of 755 
blind pupils and 1,096 deaf-mutes respectively. The provincial statistics are 
given in the following table. 


TABLE CXXXI. 

ScJiook for deaf-mutes and the blind, J936-S7. 


Province. 

ScbooU 

ibr 

deaf- 

matea. 

Schools 

for 

the 

blind. 

Total. 

Number of pupila. 

Deaf- 

mutes. 

Blind. 

Total. 

Madras 

5 

i 

9 

43S» 

151 

689 

Bombay 

6 

2 

7 

183 

109 

292 

Bengal 

9 

1 

10 

365 

84 

449 

United Provincee 

1 

3 

4 

19 

06 

116 

Punjab 

-• 

2 

2 

.. 

79 

79 

Bnrma 

1 

2 

3 

18 

71 

89 . 

Bibar 

1 

2 

3 

7 

96 

103- 

Central Provinces and 
Berar. 

1 

1 

O 

20 

32 

62 

Bind 


1 

1 


37 

37 

Delhi 

1 

•• 

1 

46 

•• 

46. 

Total 

2i 

IS 

42 

1.096 

755 

1.851 


£gBiJ“for'^whom Teynampet. aeparats 
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better and more interesting course of training ; at the same time work will be 
secured for the blind pupils and they will be helped in the marketing of their 
products. 

In Burma, the munber of schools for deaf-mutes and the blind has 
remained stationary at 3, while their enrolment has increased from 69 to 89. 

In Bihar, there continue to be the two schoob for the blind at Patna and • 
Eanchi. The school at Patna is controlled by a rnanaging committee 
representing the local community and that at Eanchi is managed by the 
S. P. G. Jilission. The enrolment of these schools has increased from 92 to 
96. A school for deaf-mutes was started at Patna in the last year of the 
quinquennium and has 7 pupils on its rolls. 

There is also a school attached to the Leper Asylum at Purulia in Bihar. 
It had 258 pupils in 1936-37 against 231 in 1931-32. 

In the Central Proidnces, the two schools, one for deaf-mutes and one for 
-the blind, continued during the quinquennium, and their enrolment increased 
from 38 to 52. A new building was constructed for the Blind Boys’ Institute 
at Eagpur towards the cost of which Government contributed Ea. 7,010. 

In Sind, there is one school for the blind at Karachi with 37 pupils on the 
roll as compared with 25 pupils in 1931-32. It provides free lodging and 
board for its pupils. 

In Delhi, a school for the deaf and dumb was started by a Committee 
formed under the auspices of the Delhi Provincial Council of Women in 1931. 
An Association called the Delhi Association for the Deaf and Dumb was 
recently constituted and registered. It took over the management of the 
school in December 1936. The school, which began with only half a dozen 
pupils in 1931, has now 46 pupils on roll. It has been able to provide a well- 
plaimed building of its own with accommodation for 60 pupils. The Govern- 
ment of India contributed Es. 20,000 towards the erection of this building. It 
has extensive playgrounds, residential quarters for teachers and a boarding 
house with provision for 30 pupils. 

In Assam, there is no school for the education of defectives. There are, 
however, 24 scholarships for the training of blind and deaf and dumb children 
of that province in the Calcutta schools. 

19. In addition to general education, these schools teach various useful 
handicrafe with the object of making their pupils self-supporting. Some • 
progress is noticeable in the education of defective children, but much still 
xernains to be done in this field. The Central Advisory Board of Education, 
which considered this matter in 1936, recommended that the education of these 
unfortunate children should not be neglected. 

20. The question of providing education for mentally defective children 
has so far attracted very httle attention in India. There are ordy two schools 

^the Childrens Home, Kurseong, where special methods are adopted for the 
training of mentally and physically defective European children, and the 
Bodhana Eiketan at Belghoria near Calcutta which is intended for the educa- 
tion of mentally defective Indian children. The former'had on its rolls 26 
pupils m 1936-37, and the latter 15 pupils. 
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{iv) Education of aduUs. 

21. TKe table below indicates tba provision made for tbe education of 
adults in India. But a large number of institutions shown therein are not 
strictly schools for adults but are in many cases night schools which are attended 
also by children. 


TABLE CXXXn. ^ 

Schools for adults, 1936-37. 


Province. 

Males. 

Females. 

Institutions. 

Pupils. 

Institutions. 

Pupils. 

Madras . . 


(«) 

686 (a) 

22,420 

• • 

• • 

Bombay . . . . 



171 

6,777 

9 

622 . 

Bengal .. .. 

• « 


667 

13,963 


•• 

United Provinces 

• • 


286 

8,103 


(6)33 

Punjab . . . . ... 

• • 

• 

189 

4,976 


(5)1J 

Burma . . . . . . 



16 

1,449 


• • 

Bihar . . . . . . 


(c) 

123 (c) 

3,166 


(6)11 

Central Provinces and Berar 


{d) 

28 (d) 

1,160 

2 

354 

Assam . . 



2 

110 


(6)3 

North-West Frontier Province 



7 (e) 

164 



Sind 



24 

716 


(6)ff 

Orissa . . 



2 

133 



Delhi . . 



14 

345 


(6)4 

Ajmer-Merwara . . . . 



12 

231 


•• 

Total 

•• 


2,016 

62,691 

11 

946 


(а) Includes 582 nlght'^schoola with the sfcresogth of 22,236. 

(б) Reading in institutions for males. 

(c) Includes 122 night schools with 3,150 pupils. 

(d) Includes 20 night schools with 191 pupils. 

(e) Excludes enrolment of one school for which figures are not available. 
1I5ECGI 
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la Bombay (excludinj' Sind) there were 1-13 schools for adults in 1932-33 
with an eiuolment of 5,GG0 jjtipils. The number of schools has increased to 
ISO in 1937 and that of pupils to G,299. The increase is attributed to the 
present awakening in the cause of adult education due to the impetus given by 
Government’’.^ In this province, several A.ssociations such as the Rural Re- 
construction Association of Poona, the City of Bombay Literary Aiwociation,' 
the Adult Education League in Poona, the Seva Sudan Society and the Social 
Service League in Bombay are also doing substantial work in the direction of 
adult education. 'Ihe Social Service League maintains five main centres 
exclusivel}- for the benefit of women. The activities of the Seva Sadan Society 
are also directed towards the social and educational uplift of Indian women 
and it maintains a number of schools at important centres in the Central 
Division of the province. The advanced niglit classes at Kirkce, conducted 
by the Alegaonkar Brothers, cater for factory employees. 


The United Provinces also show an appreciable incre.i.se both in the 
number of schools and their enrobnent. The number of schools has risen from 
233 to 28G and that of pupils Irom G,114 to S,13G. It is, however, reported 
that these schools do not attract the adults, and the majority of those who 
‘atfend are boys. 


In Madras, the number of schools decrea.sed from 3,322 to 08G during the 
quinquennium and their enrolment from 98,701 to 22,420. The rapid and 
continuous reduction in the number of schools during the last decade has been 
due to the policy of weeding out bogus and ill-working night schools which 
came into e.xistence as a by-product of the jiolicy'of expansion during the pre- 
^ous decade. 'The average number of pupils per night school however rose 
. during the quinquennium, which marks noteworthy progress 

in the mcrease of larger and economical schools 


In Bengal also, there has been a rapid and continuous decrease both in 
the number of schools for adults and their strength. There are now 557' 
pupiL^ an^enrolmcnt of 13.9G3 pupils as agauist 1,089 schools and 2G,S04 

in tfin'f ^ decrease of 396 in the number of schools and of 7,812 

^en^rtm/n? ^ decrease is reported to be partly due" to the 

Smnt would not be paid to district boards 
tor more than 10 adult schools per district. 

In Bihar also, ihe number of night schools is declinin'^. During' the five 
Hey die ojt for laToVpopSSr i‘ “ 

sebonk k f-bnf nr, on „ ^ puiar support. One feature common to all the 

are adults. The Night sSl’ Wiarton^ 110?^®’'*' ^ 

work as a supervkag is, however, domg good. 


* Bombay, page 233 . 

* lladraa, pagea 91 — 92 . 
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In the Central Provinces, the scheme drawn up originally in 1928 for the 
establishment of 50 schools for adults had again to he postponed owing, to 
financial stringency. There are at present 30 schools for adults (including 
20 night schools) with an enrolment of 1,504. 

22. Work in night schools maintained' for adults continues to be largely 
experimental, and the efibrts which have been made in this direction have 
met with only qualified success. Por example, the United Provinces consider 
that “ night schools of the present type will do little to liquidate illiteracy 
They suggest that " seasonal schools, which only fimction when agricultural 
operations are slack, are the only type which will have any chance of succeed- 
ing as the labourer after his day’s work is too tired to attend school and 
primary school teachers employed in night schools are also “ tired and do not 
make much effort 

The writer of the Punjab Report also states that the practice of working 
through night schools and through teachers, who also worked during the day, 
impeded the advance of adult education. In his opinion, “ the real causes of 
the decline appear among others to be : lack of public interest ; application of 
unsuitable methods of instruction, viz., those used in the case of immature minds ; 
unsuitable courses of instruction; non-existence of appropriate literature for^ 
the up-keep of adults’ interest in reading ; collective teaching and placing the 
adult in the hands of teachers who. are ignorant .of adult psychology and who 
are too tired after a hard day’s work in school to do anything substantial 
later ”.2 . ' 

23. In the Punjab a new experiment was, however, started in 1937 and 
is being tried in the Slission School at Moga. It is based on the technique and 
psychological approach of Dr. Daubach’s method of “ Bach one teach one ”. 
The main features of this method are its basis in a sound psychology of the adult 
mind, an interesting method ’ivith suitable instructional matter and the easy 
and inexpensive teaching of one indiAridual by another. It is reported that the 
results of this experiment in a dozen different centres are very encouraging 

24. In some provinces, adult education is carried on by voluntary effort 
but the problem is too serious to be left entirely to voluntary workers. "Whilst 
voluntary effort should be encouraged, a systematic campaign sponsored by 
Government should be launched. ■ The preparation of such a campaign will 
necessitate a consideration of many points — ^teachers, both voluntary and paid, 
supervisors, times of meeting, premises, methods of procedure and control, 
text-books, and finally cost. Bor village schools, in which normally adult 
classes will be held, libraries of suitable books are neeeded. The organiza- 
tion of these libraries and perhaps the experiment of travelling ” libraries 
will depend on local conditions, available funds and other factors. These 
are matters which need the earnest attention of education departments in each 
province, if the problem of adult education is to be seriously tackled. 


^ United Provinces, page 81. 
® Punjab, page 19. 
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(v) Libraries. 

26. University libraries are steadily expanding. The table below indi- 
cates tbo size of these libraries. 


TiiBLE CXXXm. 


University libraries. 


Number of volumes. 



University. 




1 

1032. 

1037. 

Calcutta 


, , 


, 

, , 

102,000 

173.-tI6 

Bombay 

•• 

•• 


•• 

.. 

•n.i72 

(a) 

Marlroa 

• • 

• • 


*• 

. . 

71.S92 

97,343 

Punjab 




• • 


75,431 

70,225 

Allahabad 


.. 


a. 

. . 

80,903 

94,177 

Benares Hinda 

•• 

•• 

• 

«. 


(M,635 

94,632 

Mysore 



.. 

• • 


20,CC3 

20,677 

Patna 



.. 

• • 

. . 

12,627 

23,000 

Osxnanm 

•• 





29,725 

(«) 

Aligarh Muslim 

•• 


• • 



25,100 

(a) 

Bangoon 

•• 

.. 

• • 

• . 

, , 

14,112 

20,344 

Lucknow 



.. 

, , 


•13,572 

55.271 

Dacca 



.. 



78,917 

94,056 

Delhi 

•• 


.. 



12,005 

21,754 

Nagpur 

•• 


. . 



18,807 

29,219 

Andhra 



.. 



9,086 

32,300 

Annamalai 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

31,032 

51,584 


(a) Figures not available. 


nn °5>289 during the years 1935 and 19: 

librarv^and the ° New premises were also built for t 


in 1936° provided with a new buildi 

r^nard to ae of books in the stockroom hasbeen planned wi 

and the convenion ^ ood frequency in demand in various subjec 

and tbe convenience of the readers and the staff. 
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The Punjab .University now spends a sum of about Rs. 50,000 a year on 
its library. 

The Allahabad University Library receives an annual grant of Rs.^ 10,000 
from Government. A special non-recurring grant of Rs. 3,000 during the 
year 1036-37 was also sanctioned by the Executive Council of the University. 

The Benares Hindu University spent Rs. 92,879 on the pmrchase of books 
and periodicals during the quinquennium. With the housing of the University 
library in a commodious building costing Rs. 2 lakhs, which was the generous 
gift of His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, it has been possible to start an 
Art Gallery and a Numismatic Section in connection with the Library. 

The Patna University Library Building has been extended by the addi- 
tion of two ■wings at a cost of about Rs. 18,000. The Bayley Memorial Collec- 
tion, which is open to the public, has been accommodated in the University 
Library. 

The Rangoon University Library has acquired besides other books a com- 
plete set of the Narthang Edition of the Tibetan Tripitaka (both Tanjur and 
Kanjur) at a cost of Rs. 3,000 and a set of “ Genera Insectorum ” in 33 volumes 
at a cost of Rs. 5,177. A sum of Rs. 12,553 was spent during the year 1936-37 
on the purchase of books. 

In the Lucknow University Library a new section known as the Bonarji 
Library has been opened to provide text-books for poor students as well as 
books of general cultural interest. This is the result of the generosity of 
Mr. D. N. Bonarji, who has made an endo'wment of Rs. 11,000 for its main- 
tenance. 

The amount spent on the purchase of books for the Dacca University 
Library was Rs. 95,000 during the quinquennium. An extension to the library 
building was also made. 

During the quinquennium, expenditure on the Delhi University Library 
has increased from Rs. 6,635 in 1931-32 to Rs. 14,011 in 1936-37. 

In the Nagpur University, a sum of Rs. 14,579 was spent on the purchase 
of books during 1936-37. 

In the Andhra University on an average a sum of Rs. 25,000 was allotted 
for the purchase of books and periodicals every year during the period imder 
review. A new and well-equipped building was also constructed for the 
University Library. 

The Annamalai University Library is also now housed in a new building 
specially desigixed and well equipped with halls and reading rooms. The 
annual allotment for books and periodicals is about Rs. 25,000. 

University Libraries are now being increasingly used by the general body 
of students as distinct from research workers. The system of lending books 
■to eligible persons in the mofussil (i.e., outside Madras City) has now been 
introduced in the Madras University Library. 
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26. Libraries are also maintained in all tie colleges. But, speaMnir 
generally, they vary considerably in size according to the size and importance 
of the colleges themselves. As stated in the last Review, the library of the 
Presidency College, Calcutta, has a fine collection of books and that of 
the Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, possesses perhaps the 
finest collection of economic and commercial publications in India. Not 
many colleges, however, own large or up-to-date collections of books and the 
whole question of college libraries needs attention. 


27. School libraries are still generally imsatisfactory. Many of them are 
inadequately supplied with books, and the provision of new books has been 
made more difiicult by the general lack of money. Improvements are, how- 
ever, reported in certain provinces. 

libraries were formed in some schools and it is hoped that 
tills policy may be widely extended. 

c 1 , Director of Public Instruction has ordered that the 

^ schools should be split up into class room 

it Tis of the class teachers. It is reported 

frequeMli" inducing the boys to nse the library more 

of scSofliwf’ realizmg the importance 

for 8upplementrry^eaSng!°““'“° 

to buy SLyielnd'ilSt iff 

to the^ provision of bnnK f attention has been given 

boards CeTem abt juven. es and books in the vernacular. Some 

nave Been able to make small additions to school libraries. 

in chiSi^aTeLse'Mto f ^^utinue to be useful 

with interesting reading matter.^*^'^*’^ ^ pronding the literate villager 

duriij the qSinni™To’w“''m““®m amounting to Rs. 2,431 

nacular middle schools libraries, which are maintained in ver- 

both venacular and anMo^-veriukT^w/^T^ 

institution of class libraries n ri 1 • ’ ^ ? H®®”- ^^D^much improved. The 
A liberal supply of periodicals nn^ ^ ™ schools, has proved very useful, 
is satisfactory to record that vprv^”'^!i® ^ given to all schools and it 

boys and teLheS gi'^en of these both by 

oriental re^^rcL^ libraries which are doing useful work in the field of 

excellent coUeS“of^mafi^?“*^D£g^^^^ Madras,_maintain3 an - 
manuscripts were acquired. ^ the qumquenmum 308 new 
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main collection of books housed in Gorton Castle, Simla, to New Delhi, and 
consequently additional accommodation and shelves were provided to receive 
the entire collection in the Library at NewDelhi. The Library is located in'the 
Imperial Secretariat Building. As stated in the last Review, a special feature 
of the Library is its collection of official publications and blue books relatmg to 
India and oriental countries. 

31. The Library of the Central Advisory Board of Education possesses 
an excellent collection of hooks on educational topics, periodicals issued in and 
outside India and reference books of education. It is intended mainly for the 
use of educational authorities and those interested in education. It is situated 
in the Imperial Secretariat Budding, New Delhi. Books may be consulted 
by any one interested without payment of any fee. 

(vi) Text-Book Committees. 

32. The table below furnishes information regarding the number of books 
examined and approved during the quinquennium by Text-Book Committees. 

TABLE CXXXIV. 


Number of boolis approved by Text-Book Committees during the quinquennium 

1932 - 37 . 


Province. 

Books examined. 

Books approved. 

iladraj . . 

9,3U 

7,189 

Bombay . . 

1,283 (a) 

1,092(0) 

Bengal . . 

7,447 

3,248 

Punjab .. 

(6) 

384 

Bihar . . . 

3,928 

1,973 

Central Provinces and Berar 

* 

997(e) 

579(c) 

J'lOrtb-W^est Frontier Province 

1,642 

1,098 

Sind 

76(a) 

63(a) 

Delhi 

2,318 

1,223 

rY.n. Figures for some provinces are not available. 

(o) For 1936-37 only. 



j . 

(6) Figures not arailable. 

^ ^ 'Mav^lOSS^^^ ^ previous records rvere lost in tho fire ( 

to be 40 of the Text-Book Committee in Madras continue 

Such na^oJ £ the new province of Orissa, t 

The rules for the w i • ^ transferred, it was reduced to 3£ 

orking of the Committee were revised with the consent c 
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Government with a view to removing certain defects in practice and to makmg- 
them sufficiently comprehensive to give authoritative guidance where sucli 
guidance was needed. 

In Bombay, there are five School Book Committees to assist the Director 
of Public Instruction in determining what books should be sanctioned. The 
Provincial School Book Committee, of which the Director of Public Instruction 
is President, considers books proposed for use in secondary schools, wliile the 
Primary School Book Committees, of which there are four, deal with books 
in the difierent regional languages, viz., llarathi, Gujrati, Kanatese and Urdu. 

In Bengal, certain important changes were introduced in the procedure 
for the examination of the books submitted for approval to the Provincial Text 
Book Committee. Formerly it had been the practice to call for text-books 
on all subjects for primary and secondary schools in a single year but expe- 
rience showed that members found it difficult to examine thoroughly all books- 
for the schools in one year. It was therefore decided to call for books for 
examination in a four-year cycle by rotation. 

In the United Provinces, the Provincial Text-Book Committee was abo- 
lished in 1929. The Board of High School and Intermediate Education pres- 
cribes text-books for all classes from class Y to class XII, while the Board of 
Yernacular Education deals with text-books for vernacular schools and the 
primary classes of anglo-vernacular schools. There is also a Special Maktab- 
Text-Book Committee which deals with text-books for maktabs. 

In the Punjab, as a result of a resolution passed in the Legislative Council,. 
Government appointed in 1934 an Enquiry Committee to examine the existing^ 
system of prescribing and providing books for use in schools. One of th& 
recommendations of the Committee led to the abolition of the Text-Book 
Committee and its replacement by the Punjab Advisory Board for Books. 
Tins Board comprises 40 members, including four ex-qfficio members, tn'z.,. 
the Director of Public Instruction as the Chairman, the Deputy Directress- 
of Public Instruction, the Principal of the Central Training College, and the- 
Secretary ; four from among the members of the Legislative Council ; four 
nominees of the Hon^ble the Minister for Education •, eleven members of the 
Education Department ; six from the University and eleven from the members- 
of the teaching stafia of the privately managed institutions in the province. 
Some recommendations of the Committee have already been accepted by Gov- 
ernment while others are yet under consideration. Due to uncertainties- 
involved in the evolution of the new Board, most of the activities of the Text- 
Book Committee had either to be curtailed or suspended. Such activities,, 
however, as the free display of educational films in schools and colleges, the 
preparation of maps and the ftee distribution of books translated by the Com- 
mittee were continued as before. 

^ During the quinquennium, the Text-Book Committee in Burma, in addition, 
to its ordinary work of selecting text-books suitable for schools,' considered 
and approved six new projects for the production of text-books in Burmese. 

In Bibar, there was some change in the constitution of the Text-Book 
Committee on account of the separation of Orissa from the 1st April 193S, 
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the total iminber of ordiiiat)' incmbera being reduced irom 18 to 10. An 
important decision taken by Government with regard to the approval of 
text-books for primary .schools is that in future no Ilnuh or Lrdn book.-, ahould, 

without the special pcnnis.sion of the Director of I'ubhc Instruction, bcapproved 
by the Committee for u.so in .uiy subject at the lower prim.iry shtge, or many 
subject other tium literature at the upiier priuwry .stage, •..iueh us not as iaras 
possible one book printed in both the Urdu .ind Nagri .-eripiS. 

Ill the Central Provinces, books meant for use in vernaeuLir middle and 
anglo-vernacular schools are e.xamined by the v.ariomi Committees of Courses 
appointed by the lligb School Education Board. I'hu I'ext-Book Cmnnuttee 
deals with boolis intended for luse in .-.ehooU other tiiau middle and angio- 
vcrnaculat schools. It is felt, th.it the exCtiiig machinery is out of d.ite and in 
consequence the reorganisation of the coruititutioii of the Committee i.i under 
consideration by the provineLil Governineiit. 

At tbe beginning of tlie quinquennium, there were three main Text-Book 
Committees in .Is-sam, vh., tlie Provincial, tlm Surm.a Valley and the .Csi-ini 
Valley Committees. From 1030 these three have been .im.dg.iiuated into a 
Centnl To.xt-Book Committee coiusisting of 10 oiiieiaLs .lud 10 non-oilici.ils 
with tlie Director of Public Iiiatnictiou .as Pre.-.ident. Tiic new Committee luus 
has already undert.ikeii some v.duable work -■'Ucli as the preji.iraliou and pro- 
duction of school text-books, Jietioii.iries and books of juvenile interest, of 
which there is a serious .dmrt.ige especi.illy in .\.'-,iame.ie. I'lie other 'fext-Book 
Committees are tliose of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the Garo Kills. They 
are practically oliicial bodie.s. Te.xt-books for the other Hill areas ate ar- 
ranged by the Director in consultation witii the District Oiiicer.s. 

In the North-WiUjt Frontier Province, the Text-Book C<immittee consists 
of 15 members, together with the Director of Public Instruction, who is er- 
ojjloio Ihesideiit and the Registrar of Departmental E.xamination.s. who is 
€x-cJJieio Sccrotar)'. All books received are exainiiied by sub-committees 
each cousisting of 5 or more members. Up to the end of 1935 tlie number of 
the sub-committees used to be nine. In 193G, it w.is decided to reduce tbe 
number to six. 

In Siiid, the Vernacular .School Board Committee, formed under the Bombay 
BrMideucy rules, continues to function. It comsiders books in .Siadlii only. 
It has 10 members with the Director of Public Iiistructioii as President. 

temporary Advisory Text-Book Committee, iwas set up in 
930 with the Director of Public Instruction as President, pending the forma- 
tion of a properly constituted Te.xt-Book Committee. It consLsteii of 5 

members from Orissa on the old Bihar and Orissa Text-Book Committee, 
VO persons from South Orissa nominated by Govermuont, one Bengali and one 
us un noimnated by Government to represent the interests of the two com- 
munities, and the Personal .Assistant to the Director who was cx-officio 
Secretary. ■ 

n High School and School Leaving 

t^rtiUcate Exaimnationsare prescribed by the Board of Secondarv Education. 
■Vfme the iext-Book Committee recommends books for use in the middle and 
pnmaiy classes. 
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{vii) Oriental Studies, 

33. Provision for oriental studies is made in man}’’ types of institutions. 
The courses in ordinary schools and colleges include the study of classical 
languages (Sanslcrit, Arabic and Persian), ■while the imiversities make provision 
for advanced studies and research in oriental languages. There are also a large 
number of special institutions Avhich impiu-t instruction in these languages. 
They include madrassahs; maktabs, mulla schools, Quran schools, Pali schools, 
tols and pathshalas. The education given in most of these is of an elementary 
character. 

34. There are also advanced institutions which specialize in these studies. 

In liladras, there are 18 oriental colleges for higher education in Sanskrit. 
Of these, 13 are aided, 4 unaided and one is xmder the management of a local 
body. The enrolment in these colleges increased from 575 in 1931-32 to 587 
in 1936-37. There are also two Sanslaib colleges for women with 15 students. 

In Bombay, there is a Sanskrit College at Poona which was opened by the 
Poona Sanskrit Association in 1929 with the object of providing instruction 
in the ancient sliaslras on traditional lines. There were 20 students at the end 
of the quinquenniimi. The Bhandarlcar Oriental Eosearch Institute, Poona, 
the K. II. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay, and the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society are doing original research in oriental learnmg. The 
Bhaudarkar Institute bas undertaken, for the last 19 years, the important 
enterprise of preparing a critical edition of the Mahahliarala. The Cama 
Listitute specializes in Iranian literativre and awards fellowships and prizes 
for research work, essays and lectures. The Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society published during the quinquennium five volumes of its journal 
containing a munber of articles of interest to scholars. The ]\Iimansa Vidyalaya, 
Poona, speci.alizes in the " critical study of the Mimansa Shastra and other 
Vedic requisites forming a useful asset towards the encom-agement of original 
research,” while the Indian Historical Research Institute carries on original 
research in historical subjects. The Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal 
possesses rare collections of manuscripts, records, daftars in Marathi, Sanslcrit 
and Persian bearing on tire economic and administrative history of the Deccan 
for the last four hundred years. During the quinqueimium, a number of 
useful historical documents in Persian and Maratlii were published in the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mandal. 

The Historical Museum, Satara, also possesses an excellent collection of 
manuscripts, historical prints, drawings, pictures, etc. A number of books, 
coins and pictures were added to the Museum during the quinquennium. 

In Bengal, the Oriental Department of the Sanskrit College, which is 
maintained by Government, teaches Veda, Vedanta, Smriti, Nyaya and 
Vyakaran. There were 144 students in the Oriental Department in 1936-37 
against 105 students in 1931-32. The Bengal Sanskrit Association and the 
East Bengal Saraswat Samaj are doing excellent work for the promotion of 
Sanskrit studies. The Calcutta Madrasah which waas he first educational 
institution to be established by the British in India, offers facilities for advanced 
studies in Islamic culture. It was founded in 1781 by Warren -Hastings 
and is maintained by Government. 
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In the United Provinces, the Sanskrit College, Benares, wliicli was started 
by the East India Company in 1791 and has had many distinguished Sanskrit 
scholars connected with it, continued to be a centre of advanced studies and 
research work. The number of students increased from G 10 in 1931-32 to G53 
in 193G-37 and from 55 to 05 in the jVnglo-Sanskrit Department. Besido 
prmted books, 1,232 Sanslcrit manuscripts, including many rare and important 
Sanskrit works, were added to the library of the College. 

Tlie oriental institutes at Luclcnowand Deoband conthuied to impart 
instruction of a high standard in Ar.ibicand Islamic culture. Tlie Hindustani 
Academy which was founded in 192G by Govermnent to preserve, foster and 
develop Hindi and Urdu literature, mainbiins a literary staff to compile and 
edit books and also awards prizes to encourage the production of origiiud works. 

In the Pimjab, an Oriental College is maintained by the University with 
the main object of promoting the advanced study of Sanskrit, Anibic, Persian 
and such modern Indian languages as the Syndicate may prescribe. The 
number of students on the roll on the 31st .March 1937 was 152. 

In Bihar, the DLarma Saraaj Sanskrit College at Muzafi'arpur is managed 
by Government. The number of pupils in the College rose from 2GS in 1931-32 
to 501 in 193G-37. This phenomenal increase in the roll is duo partly to the 
provision of enlarged hostel accommodation and partly also to a growing ap- 
preciation of the importance of Sanskrit learning. The Madrasah Islainia 
Shamsul Huda at Patna, which is also managed by Government, has a record 
of steady improvement during the past five years in respect of its enrolment, 
staff and buildings. The number of students increased from 278 in 1931-32 to 
327 in 1936-37. 


• Centeal Provinces and Berar Literary Academy, which was foimded 

m 19:.8-29 with the object of preserving, fostering and developing the three 
^m languages and literatures of the province, viz., Hindi. Marathi and Urdu, 
B progressmg weU. Its funds have been devoted chiefiy to the payment of 
nonorana to authors of original works. A small library has also been started. 


there are a Government Sanskrit College and a Government 
institution madrasah courses were introduced in the latter 


with^^GV^"?^!!! at Puri maintained by Government 

lied bv th. h « also another Sanslcrit College main- 

Sentsln tSl of Parlak-imedi and aided by Government. It has 132 

Cuttack is rhe nnl ° '^‘^assahs in Orissa, the Madrasah Sultam'a at 

Cuttack IS the only one which carries the study of Islamic culture to an advanced 


{viii) Moral arid Physical Training. 

instr^lo?7n tholT''" improvement in the direction of mor 

in selldl7l7hol77L?ll7o?alull^^^^^^^ 

- means of moral training, it should receive more serious atteSln Zn St 
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towed on it at present Moral instruction wliicli fails to develop a 

predilection for right conduct and to inspire a faith in moral forces is a mere 
waste of breath and time. It is, however, hoped that the intrinsic value of the 
subject will be better realized and the teaching of it will be better organized, 
so.that, moral instruction may serve as a true foundation of the pupils, character 
during its formative stage at school. The results so far achieved tend to prove 
that moral instruction is of little value unless it is based on the essentials of 
religion.”^ 

The Assam Report also states that “ it is worse than useless to attempt to 
inculcate morals by lectures in the school room. Such instruction should be 
given at home or by religious instructors in church, mosque, temple or 
namghar 

The every day life of a school, however, should provide the teacher with' 
ample opportunities for inculcating the fundamental qualities of honesty, 
truthfulness and brotherliness, and this incidental instruction can bo supple- 
mented by special lessons based on stories drawn from the literature of aU 
lehgions. “A teacher who has a genuine faith in moral values and a real 
enthusiasm for inculcating them cannot fail to make the subject interesting 
to' pupils.”^ 

36. If little stimulus has been given to moral instruction during the period 
under review, considerable progress has been made in physical training. Games 
have been better organized, new methods of physical training have been in- 
troduced, and interest has been aroused in the indigenous games. The sub- 
ject has received careful attention in rural as well as in urban areas, and there 
has also been a marked improvement in the organization of games for girls. 

In Madras, a number of schemes for the acquisition and improvement of 
' playing fields were submitted and liberal provision was made by Government 
in the way of playground grants and subsidies, though in some years financial 
difficulties prevented some Managing Bodies from taking full advantage of 
them. Adequate plots - of Government land were also assigned for use as 
playgrounds. Other improvements were the gradual replacement of drill- 
masters of the old type by properly trained physical training instructors, the 
grooving realization on the part of educational institutions of the need for 
providing physical activities for all instead of for a few star performers only 
and the perceptible improvement in the spirit displayed in inter-school com- 
petitions as a result of the increasing realization of the value of playing the 
game apart from winning it. Inter-collegiate tournaments in the major games 
were also organizied under the auspices of the University. The conduct of 
these tournaments is in the hands of sis local divisional organizations in the 
chief centres of the province. A sum of Rs. 6,000 is annually provided for 
running the tournaments. 

In Bombay also, there has been a great improvement in the attitude of the 
public and of the managing bodies of schools towards physical education and 
games. There are now very few secondary schools which do not make provi- 


*• Madras, pago 76. 
a Assam, pago 69. 
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sion of some Idud or another for physical education. In many schools definito 
periods are set aside m the course of the week both for games and for Swedish 
drill or gymnastics, and this is true of all Government schools. 

In Bengal, though financial stringency did not permit the undertaking 
of schemes of physical education, it was possilde to build up a solid founda- 
tion upon which future schemes for the introduction of well-devised courses of 
physical education in the province can be based. An outstanding feature of the 
period was the growth of public opinion in favour of physical education. 
Tliis change in the outlook was duo in a great measure to the o.xceilent work 
done by tks Students Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University. Rovnsed 
syllabuses in physical trsiining were issued for schools. A Physical Training 
Centre was set up by Government where university graduate.s could take up a 
course of physical training lasting for one year. It was contemplated that the 
graduates trained at this Centre might combine the duties of academic teaching 
and of physical training in schools. It is reported that the Centro is fulfilling 
a very important function and the necessity for putting it on a permanent basis 
is now generally recognised. The ^Vll-Bcngal Teachers’ jissociation also 
organized from 1932 short vacation course.s of physical training for high school 
teachers in order to meet the demands of the schools, and about 80 teachers 
were trained each year. I'lie University of Calcutta appouited an Organizer 
of Physical Education. Aa a result of this, inter-collegiate game.s and athletic 
competitions were better organized than in the past. Tlie University Rowing 
Club did good work and made rowing increasingly popular amongst Calcutta 
students. 

In the United Provinces, the three Superintendents of Physical Training 
have continued to train teachers in new methods of physical training and special 
attention has been paid to their adoption in rural schools. An innovation has 
been the sending of women teachers to the Y. W. C. .V. course of physical 
education in Calcutta, who on their return will train other women teachers in 
methods suitable for girls schools. The Luclcnow Christian College has a Phy- 
sical Training College attached with a two years’ course. Its products experi- 
ence no difficulty in finding employment in various schools. ’The Seva 
Bharat Hlandal, Benares, also trains teachers in physical exercises, concentrating 
chiefly on the indigenous system. The Luclmow Inter-Schools and Colleges 
Athletic Association has also done very useful work in the matter of improving 
the standard of games generally. The Education department has prepared a 
detailed syllabus of physical training exercises for boys from 6 to IT y'ears old 
in the vernacular on the lines of the English Board of Education physical 
training syllabus and is proposing to publish a syllabus for gymnastics for 
older boys. _ 

In the Punjab, physical training has now been made compulsory for all 
intermediate students by the miiversity and all colleges are required to employ 
one or more properly qualified physical training supervisors. In the schools 
the new type, of- physical training instructor has already made his influence 
felt. Games, during and after school hours, are organized more carefully and 
systernatically. Inter-school tournaments have been revived in some districts 
and a large number of refesher courses for vernacular teachers have been held 
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■fay tie assistant district inspectors of sciools for physical training. These 
courses, followed by regular and intensive supervision, have brought about a 
noticeable change in the physical trainirig work in rural schools. Almost 
every village school has now a teacher with some knowledge of modern physical 
training methods. 

In Burma, there has been marked progress in physical education in anglo- 
vernacular and English schools and some progress in veruaculr schools also. 
In addition to the Eangoon Schools Athletic Association, winch was in existence 
at the beginning of the quinquennium, eleven Schools Athletic Associations-' 
have been formed in the districts. Government -lias now under consideration, 
a scbemo for the creation of a special inspectorate for pbj'sical training for tb& 
whole province. One Deputy Inspector and one Deputy Inspectress for 
Physical Training were appointed in 1936. 

In the Eangoon University an excellent swimming pool was completed 
in 1930, towards the cost of which the University gave Es. 28,932 while the 
constituent colleges contributed the balance. 

In Bihar, all the zila schools have qualified drill masters, but the work in. 
private schools is generally unsatisfactory. The four physical training instruc- 
tors, one attached to each of the four secondary training schools hi the province, 
continued to do goodwotk throughout the quinquennium. 

In the Central Provinces, the ISTagpiu: University introduced a scheme of 
compulsory physical education by which every male student studying for the 
intermediate examination was required to pursue, for at least one year, an 
approved course of physical instruction. In order to enable the colleges to 
take full advantage of the scheme, the University appointed, for the first two- 
years of its operation, tlirce physical instructors. All the Government high 
schools and normal schools, with a few exceptions, are also proiaded with 
physical training instructors. In fact, physical education has received special 
attention in all schools. The old drill is gradually being replaced by physical 
exercises prepared to suit boys at different stages of growth. 

In Assam, physical training has been made compulsory for teachers under 
40 years of age, but many who have exceeded this age have volunteered for 
training and become proficient. The main advance during the quinquennium 
has been made in regard to organized games taught in connexion with physical 
traioing. It is reported that inter-school, inter-madrasah, inter-valley atift 
divisional tonenaments are now the order of' the day in the province. 

In the North-West Erontier Province, whole time physical instructors are 
employed in all anglo-vernacular schools. Trained bandmasters have also 
been employed in some schools for the purpose of drilling boys to the accom- 
paniment of bag-pipe and fife-bands. 

In Sind, physical training has been made compulsory for students of tbe 
intermediate class in arts and science colleges. Drill and physical training is 
also a compulsory item in the curriculum of the primary section of English- 
teaching schools. The department encourages similar training in the upper 
class also. 
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Boy Soout, 1937 — contd. 





Number of 

Total of all 

Provinco. 


groups. 

ranks. 



73 

3,035 

Delhi . . • . - • • ; 

• * ♦ • 





13 

009 

Baluchistan 


37 

, 1,007 

Bangaloro 


QOO 

33 

Rajputana 


715 

23 

Central India 


1,517 

Western India States Agency 


42. 

Eastern States Agency 

» • • • 

115 

7,663 

Hyderabad British Administered Areas 

♦ • • • 

51 

1,223 

Indian States 

.. 

1,870 

61,701 


Total 

11,443 

340,084 


2}.B , — ^Figures for Burma and Sind aro not availablo. 


Moat piovincial Goverumonta give annual grants to tlio Boy Scouts Abso* 
eiations to carry on tlie work of organizing tko nioveinent in their reapectivt 
areas. 

38. In the United Provinces, while the ordinary Boy Scouts Association 
is a branch of the all-India body, the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts dissociation is 
practically confined to that province. The strength of the Seva Samiti boy 
scouts including cubs and rovers was 85,398 in 1937. It is reported that the 
healthy spirit of rivalry between these two associations continued without 
proving prejudicial to the interests or efficiency of either. 

39. The progress made in the scouts movement in India during 1932-37 
is striking. The fact that the numbers have gone up so rapidly clearly shows 
that boys and their parents appreciate the value of outdoor recreation and 
games, the scope for the study of nature and the training in character which 
the movement affords to its member. The record of the social service-rendered 
by the scouts is commendable. The work done by the Punjab boy scouts 
during the earthquake in Quetta and by the Bihar scouts during the earth- 
quake in their province will find a place in the history of this country. The 
pubhc also have now begun to appreciate their services and are learning to rely 
on their help. 


(a;) Girl Guides. 

in the girl guides movement. In 

mi, tfie total membership was 27,557 ; by the end of 1937 it reached 40,760. 
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7. Central India States 
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The girl guides movement is spreading throughout all sections of the com- 
munity. There are school and college companies, purdah companies, companies 
in leper colonies, in schools for blind and crippled children and in borstal 
institutions. The spirit of service and true citizenship among girls is fostered 
wherever the movement takes root. 

Progress has also been made in training Indian guiders, one of the most 
important aspects of the movement. Almost equally important is the trana*. 
lation of guide literature and it is gratifying to note that practically all the 
necessary books are now obtainable in the more important languages of the, 
country. Several new books have also been written and published in India to . 
meet the special needs of Indian girls. 


(xi) Medical inspection of school children. 

41. The work of medical inspection of school children has been much’ 
handicapped on account of financial stringency. 

As a measure of retrenchment, mth effect from the beginning of the quin- 
quennium, the Madras Government directed the discontinuance of grants from " 
provincial funds towards the coat of medical inspection. Government have, 
however, been considering for some time past the question of introducing, as 
early as possible, an intensive system of medical inspection with provision for- ‘ 
foUowing-up work though satisfactory and practicable arrangements ■ have yet > 
to be &amed. 

' In Bombay, on account of lack of funds, regular medical mapection in- 
volving the keeping of records of weight, height, chest measurements, etc. 
cannot be held either in every Government secondary school or in every aided ' 
school. A number of recognised schools, however, do conduct regular medical 
inspections of their, pupils and maintain the necessary records. Medical 
inspection of students in colleges is conducted every year under the auspices 
of the University. 

In Bengal, very Httle was done during the quinquennium in regard to any 
organized scheme of medical examination and supervision. Though thei,- 
scheme drawn up for introducing such a system in Government high schools 
and high madrassahs outside Calcutta was administratively approved by 
Government, it was not possible for them to find the requisite funds. 

The United Provinces have, however, established a carefully planned 
school health service. School health ofiicers exist in all the big cities of the 
province and in smaller municipaUtie^ the municipal medical officer of health 
performs these functions. In rural areas, where the district health scheme.. is. 
in operation, as it now is in 34 districts, the district medical officers of -, 
health act as school health officers. This-scheme which was originally meant 
for pupils in anglorvernacular schools only is now being, especially in towns, 
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extended to all scliool cliildren. In five large cities school climes have been 
established for the treatment of pnpils, where free treatment is given. The 
scheme has been a success and it is proposed to c.vtend the system of school 
clinics and to include provision for girls also. 

In the Punjab also attention was given during the quinejuenmum to the 
medical inspection and treatment of school children, Thp Simla Municipal 
Committee has made comprehensive .arrangements in this matter. Some 
high schools in the province have a well-organized system of medical inspection 
as well as a medical fund for the upkeep and equipment of the school dispen- 
sary. To this fund each hoy above the primary standard contributes two 
annas per mensem. Dispeiusaries contaiumg well-known non-poisonous 
medicines have been organized from the school Red Cross Pund in some rural 
secondary schoob also. 

In Burma, medical examination of the resident students of the university 
was introduced in the year 1934-35. But the number of schools in which 
medical inspection is provided has fallen &om 176 to 17 on account of the 
withdrawal of Govermneut grants for this purpose since 1931. Towards the 
end of the quinquennium, however, propos-als w'ere submitted to Government 
to revive the scheme for the medical inspection of school children. 

, In Bihar, the system of medical inspection of high schools remained the 
same as in the preceding quinquennium, a school medical officer and an assistant 
school medical officer being appointed to loolc after the high schools of each 
division. As regards the medical inspection of pupils of middle schools. Govern- 
ment issued necessary instructions to all district boards in 1935. Many of 
the boards have arranged for the medical inspection with the help of the stafE 
already employed ; certain boards have arranged for the medical inspection 
of the pupils in primary schools also. 

In the Central Provinces, the Jfagpur University appointed medical officers 
in 1934 to conduct the medical inspection of university students in all the 
affiliated colleges. In Government anglo-vernacular schools also a regular 
Bysiem of medical inspection of all boys is maintained. It is reported that 
private schools have also begun to follow this system, but most of these schools 
are handicapped by lack of funds. 

^ In Assam, all Government high schools, except Shillong, were periodically 
mapected by medical officers, but it is reported that in. many cases the inspection 
was perfunctory. 

^ the North-'W’est Frontier Province, the scheme of medical inspection 
of school children remained confined to boys’ schools located in certain muni- 
cipal areas, though in 1933 it was e.xtended to two more towns. School dispen- 
saries have been established in some high schools. 

, In Sind, there is no arrangement for medical inspection in. most schools. 
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In Orissa also, no provision existed for tlie medical inspection of school 
students in South Orissa till the 1st April 1936. The system in vogue in 
North Orissa was then extended to cover the whole province. 

In Delhi, the 'work of medical inspectors of schools until the end of the 
year 1936 was confined to medical examination of school children tvace a year. 
The treatment of defects was left largely to parents or school masters who 
happened to he provided with first aid boxes. In the urban areas, one 
woman sub-assistant surgeon and two men sub-assistant surgeons with a few 
part-time workers undertook the work of medical examination. In the rural 
area, the inspection is carried out by the sub-assistant surgeon in charge of 
rural dispensaries. In October 1936, a representation was made by the Health 
Department to the various local authorities pointing out that the existing system 
of school medical service served no useful purpose and that school clinics should 
be established and a larger staff employed. The New Delhi Mumcipal Com- 
mittee and the Notified Area Committee have agreed to open clinics. In Delhi 
city the problem presents greater difficulties as there is a large number of small 
schools scattered all over the city. 

42. In this connection, the foUowmg remarks made in the Bengal Report 
ate apposite : — “ An ideal arrangement would be to have a well paid and 
whole-time medical officer attached to each school, but this appears to be almost 
a utopian scheme. But groups of schools can profitably join together to 
engage a medical officer for examining the health of the school children. The 
university could do a great deal if they insisted on the employment of a full- 
time or a part-time' medical officer being one of the conditions of recognition 
of high schools.” ^ 

43. In any scheme of medical inspection the co-operation of school autho- 
rities and parents is essential. Teachers should carefully watch the physical 
welfare of the pupils under their charge and parents should not neglect to take 
prompt action in the case of a child in whom physical defects have been pointed 
out. A^though some improvement is noticeable, the response and co-operation 
of the parents are still far &om what they should be. 

(adi) Junior Red Cross, and St. John's Ambulance Societies. 

44. Mention may be made here of the Junior Red Cross and St. John’s 
Ambulance Societies, which are domg very useful work in this direction. 

The former in- particular is making rapid headway. A feature worthy 
of note k the fact that the movement has now spread to girls' schools as well 
as boys , and during the last five years the girls’ membership has risen from 
3,556- to 33,468. 


^ 'Bengal, page 163. 
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Tile following table gives the total memberahip of the Junior Eed Cro&s 
in the various provinces in British India and Indian States at the end of 1937. 


T.IBLE CXXXVII. 

Jlemierskip of Uie Junior Bed Cross, 1937. 
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The chief of the movement in schools are as follows : — 

"The Indian Junior Eed Cross is organized to inculcate the practice of 
health habits among school children and in others, to rouse the 
spirit of service and promote- world friendliness. The school 
children look after their personal health by practising simple laws 
of health and making others do the same. Morning health parades, 
which include inspection of clothes, teeth and nails, are a routine 
procedure, and acleansingof those who are found dirty is a feature 
of the schools. Juniors maintain school hygiene by maldng 
themselves responsible for keeping class rooms, urinals, latrines 
and school compounds clean and tidy. They also keep a first 
aid cupboard under the supervision of a qualified First Aider 
and maintain a school vegetable garden. 

It is an undisputed fact that the Junior Red Cross movement is now well 
established in most provinces and provides a valuable medium for 
practical health education in schools. There are signs that, the 
continued emphasis on the practice of health rules is having a 
definite effect on the standard of cleanliness and hygiene whUe 
varied social service activities are educating the children in giving 
service to others.” 

{xiii) Educational broadcasting. 

46. Educational broadcasting has been very successful in the 'West. 
There is no reason why in time it should not be successful in India. The 
Broadcasting Department, which came into existence on the 1st of April 
1935, has always kept the educational aspect of its activities in view. At 
the end of the quinquennium, the Department laid down a tentative policy of 
edu^tional broadcasting and invited suggestions from a number of educa- 
tionists in India. It is as yet too early to say how far this policy will meet 
the requirements of educational institutions. Its development will be discus- 
sed in the subsequent Review ; but the prospects seem to be bright. 
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